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PEEFACE. 



It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the advan- 
tages that will follow when thrift in its largest sense 
underlies much of the teaching of our schools. From 
an acquaintance with people of all classes and especially 
with the poor of London, gained by many years' personal 
intimacy with them, I am convinced that thrift will 
not only tend to make all more happy and prosperous, 
but that thrift is one of the most powerful weapons we 
can wield against pauperism, drunkenness, and crime. 
To instil it into those who have grown up without it is 
almost impossible. It is on the young that our efforts 
must be directed, and this little book is published with 
the hope that it may do at least something towards 
promoting habits of thrift in every-day life. 

George C. T. Bartlet. 
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THRIFT IN EVERY DAY LIFE. 



ANALYSIS OF LESSONS. 

INCOME AND EZPENSITIJBE. 

Honey muBt be earned. — Money — the various coins 
— ^how money is obtained — ^money given to us — various 
ways of earning money — way children may sometimes earn 
money — money which is given us must be earned by some 

•one. 

Earning money is doing good. — ^Working for money — 
use of work — ^how work adds to value of object worked on — 
why employer has work done — ^how work does good to em* 
ployer and employed. 

Industry. — Effects of idleness — loss to employer and loss 
to idle person — idleness in school. 

How Wages are paid. — What wages are — money wages 
— wages in kind — special features of both sorts of wages. 

How to Increase our Wages. — Being more industrious — 
increasing our skill — improving pur tools — the more skilful 
we are the better for our emplayers and for ourselves — ^uti- 
lising our gardens however small — attending evening school to 
improve ourselves — using profitably our odd and spare time — 
^ing things otherwise waste — thrifl—^spending well. 

How to Manage our Wages. — ^1*00^. — Why mo^vcKi^TX- 
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ant — constant expenditure on food necessary — sorts of food — 
greater care in selection necessary if wages are very small — 
importance of cooking &c. Clothes. — Not wanted constantly 
but periodically — how to arrange for this — must put by for 
clothes — difference we must make in our dress expenditure 
according as our wages are small or large — trimmings and 
ornaments — importance of learning to make clothes. Bent. 
— ^if weekly or quarterly — importance of being near our work 
— time and cost of travelling to and from work an item in rent. 
Odds and ends out of Wages. — Less necessary than former 
items — ^not essential to existence but to comfort — large amount 
spent on little things — when wages small these must be cut off 
or reduced — duty of assisting parents in extra comforts. The 
Beserve Fund. — ^Weeks of short wages, how met — without 
reserve fund we must fall on others when out of work — ^how 
to form a reserve fund — providing for a rainy day — extra 
wages or windfalls-^young people before marriage can best 
form a reserve fund — ^benefit of this in after years — when to 
begin reserve fund — what to start with — a penny start — ^how 
to increase reserve fund — regular additions most important 
— who could not spare a penny a week ? 

The Savings Bank. — Danger of trying to keep money in 
our pockets or at home — reasons — ^uses of savings banks and 
penny banks. Kegulations of Post-office savings banks — 
interest — ^how interest is earned by savings banks — uses made 
of money deposited — benefit of tlys to lender — benefit to com- 
munity. 

Fenny Banks. — Advantages of penny banks to persons 
with small wages. How -managed — example of National 
Penny Bank and its branches, Yorkshire Penny Bank, &c. 

Sick Clubs. — Cannot work or earn "wages when sick — ^how 
sick clubs are established and managed — doctors' charges — 
difference between sick clubs and parish relief — ^why sicl; 
club money is to be preferred. 
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Burial Clubs. — Description — difference of payments ac- 
cording to ages — difference between parish burial and club 
burial — why latter is to be preferred. 

Life Insunuice. — Description — ^advantages not met by a 
reserve fund in savings bank — advantages of beginning to 
insure when young — how life insurance reiiders a burial club 
unnecessary — Post-office regulations for life insurance — effect 
of life insurance on ease of mind when ill and consequently 
on length of life. 

Friendly Societies. — Combining advantages of sick clubs, 
burial clubs, &c. — saving in expenses of management — ex- 
amples of good friendly societies — when to join. 

Old Age. — Provision for old age — the parish relief — relief 
from friends and relations — why these are not satisfactory — 
how to provide honourably for old age. 

Deferred Annuities. — Explanation — Deferred Annuities 
a sort of pension — Post-office system of Deferred Annuities 
— why the purchase of these a good thing — loss of purchase 
money in buying Deferred Annuities for those who die young 
— ^how this may be avoided — ^returnable and non-returnable 
scale. 

Thrift. — Why thrift so important — ^without it all must 
starve on first failure of crops — examples — Robinson Crusoe 
&c. — thriftless persons when out of work, ill &c., if they don't 
starve, must be kept by the thrifty. 

Capital. — Elementary ideas connected with the use of 
capital — ^a spade — a plough (Sjc. — example of small family on 
desert island — how to become a capitalist — how to live on 
capital — thrift must precede the accumulation of capital — 
saving up to buy horse aiwi cart to increase business — lending 
horse and cart for payment — the horse and cart capital and 
the owner a capitalist — benefit of capital to both borrower and 
lender. 

B 2 
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FOOD. 



Importance of Food. — What food is — ^its absolute neces- 
sity — animals — plants — difference between those things that 
require food and those that do not — ^life — two sorts of life : 
animal and vegetable — constant supply of food necessary to 
maintain either kind of life. 

Food, why Necessary. Growing and Eepairing 

Waste. — Living bodies contain different parts, are of different 
structure — ^living bodies grow — food necessary for this — living 
bodies wear out, but have power to repair the worn-out parts 
— food necessary for this — all parts wear out — are constantly- 
wearing out — each breath we take wears out something, and 
hence the necessity of regular and constant supplies of food. 

Food, why Necessary — ^To Produce Heat. — Our bodies 
are always about one heat whatever the warmth of the air — 
how this is caused — where this heat is produced — why the lungs 
may be called a fire — how part of food is fuel for the fire of 
the lungs — the fat and sugar in the food is fuel — its action. 

Food, Description and Quantity. — Different sorts of 
food — the same food differently suitable at different seasons 
and ages — ^importance of knowing about this — quantity of 
food eaten important — hunger after hard work — reason of 
this — effects of eating too little and too much. 

Hunger and Appetite. — Wh&t hunger means — hunger 
in health, evidence of want of food — selection of food requires 
knowledge — children may prefer tarts to bread — consequences 
if fed according to their fancy — importance of learning by 
other persons' experience how to regulate and gratify our 
appetites. 

The Selection of Food. — Most important with small 
wages — must know the food which for least cost will satisfy 
oTir hunger — the nutritious parts of food — nutriment — dif- 
ferent foods contain different amounts of nutriment — different 
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foods are suited for different purposes — ^a knowledge of these 
things important in enabling persons to make the most of 
their earnings. 

The Chief Constituents of Food. — The chief duties 
food has to perform — the two chief parts food must con- 
tain — the carbonaceous and the nitrogenous parts of food — 
how these are wrapped up in different forms as in bread, 
in meat, in rice, &c. — we cannot live on food not containing 
these two substances — each sort of food contains different 
quantity of each of these substances — the carbonaceous is for 
heating — the nitrogenous is for repairing the waste of our 
muscles, &c.— quantity of each substance required — we must 
take such varieties of food as will together make up these 
quantities — ^advisability of knowing approximate constituents 
of the chief articles of food — we cannot take the carbon and 
nitrogen in their simple and pure states, they must be com- 
bined with other substances — many people do not trouble 
about these things, but eat what they like — health is not 
always improved by this — small wages will go much farther if 
these matters relating to food are understood — explain how — 
list of constituents of chief foods — ^taught by the last lessons. 

Cheap and good Dietaries. — ^Meaning of diet — list of 
diets on which persons can maintain health — what part to 
increase if wages are plentiful and work is hard — part to 
increase or decrease in very hot or very cold weather — part 
to decrease when wages are low. 

Combining Foods. — Importance in order to secure most 
nourishment at cheapest cost — examples — ^bacon and beans, 
liver and bacon, <S:;c. — Irish dishes nutritious and yet very 
economical — explanation of reasons — advantages of under- 
standing this. 

Variety of Food. — Advantages of changes in food — 
being tired of and disliking food---consequences — ^this not 
economical— never tire of such things as bread— resyaoa ^b^^ 
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not — change in diet not extravagant to an efficient housekeeper 
— ^reason. 

Time and Number of Heals. — Three meals desirable — 
mid-day meal should be the largest — ^breakfast next — different 
ways people live — that most suitable for hard-working people 
— evils of eating hastily and taking violent exercise directly 
afler eating. 

Food for CMldren — Importance of milk — age at which 
to add farinaceous food to milk — description of farinaceous 
food — when to begin meat — ages at which to increase meat — 
quantity wanted at different ages — serious consequences of 
improper or stinted food in childhood. 

Water. — Thirst — water most natural and best drink — 
impure water — dirty cisterns, jugs, &c. — ^how to clean them 
— quantity of water to take — drinking when heated with 
violent exercise — filters, their use, importance of keeping them 
clean — uses of boiling water — ^water from dirty ponds, &c. — 
importance of looking afler purity of water we drink — uses 
of water to our bodies — quantity of water in our blood and 
in our bodies — disadvantages of mixing other things with 
water we drink. 

Milk. — Both drink and food — why it is both — used as 
food and drink in country parts by adults — advantages over 
beer — cheaper as food than beer — loss to London poor from 
deamess of milk — when specially good to drink milk. 

Tea, Coffee, &C. — Uses of--such drinks are used by all 
nations — effect of such drinks — effects of very strong tea, &c. 
— ^not suitable for children — chief constituent of tea as drink 
— uses of milk and sugar with tea, &c. 

Beer. — Nourishing power of beer very small — comparison 
with bread — dear as food — dear as drink when compared 
with water — ^uses of beer — dangers of beer drinking, particu- 
larly with the young — when wages are low, why better to give 
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up beer than other food — dangers of excess — alcohol and its 
effects — advantages and disadvantages of giving up beer. 

Wine. — ^Not necessary for food or drink — elevating effect 
— subsequent depression — expense of wines — wine on an 
empty stomach — tendency gradually to increase amount of 
wine taken — danger of habit of drinking wine, particularly ' 
with the young — wine should only be taken by doctor's order. 

Spirits. — Danger of taking in any form — habit grows 
rapidly if indulged in — ^fatal effect of drinking pure spirits — 
spirits never necessary for food — should only be taken as 
medicine. 

Marketing for Food. — Meaning of term — qualities neces- 
sary — ^understanding fair prices of food — knowing times and 
seasons for different sorts of food — ^knowing how to tell fresh 
from stale meat, fish, bacon, grain, meal, vegetables, &c. &c. 
— ^this knowledge can only be learned by experience — experi- 
mental lessons of great use. • 



PEEPAKATION OF FOOD. 

Cooking Generally.— What cooking [is — its uses— how 
all races cook their food — cooking special to man's food— how 
all cannot for long remain in health on uncooked food — how 
bad codsing spoils and wastes food — how a clever cook makes 
good and palatable food out of all the nourishing partA of 
meat &c. — how a knowledge of cooking therefore is econ- 
omical — how good cooking is not only a luxury for the rich, 
but a necessity for the poor — ^uses^of learning about cooking. 

The Fire. — ^Fire is the main thing wanted in cooking- 
firing being costly, its proper management is important — ^what 
a good fire means — what a fire suitable for its purpose means 
— a fire just made up is imfit for cooking — fire let to get too 
low — ^how this is unfit for cooking and not economical — ^m\v^ 
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a bright clear fire is >vaDted for cooking — ^how this is really 
economical — uses of coke to cooking fire — ^when it can and 
bhould be used — ^how it cannot be used if fire be too low — 
when mnking up a fire is needed — how to make up a fire 
for cookhig by a certain definite hour — or when not wanted 
for some hours, more economical to do this than to let out 
and re-light — ^how more heat obtained by a clean bright 
grate — how proper and economic management of fire most 
important for the poor. 

Cooking TTtensiLi — Description and TTses. — What 
utensils arc wanted in cooking — ^weights and scales — sauce- 
pans — stock pot — stew pan — ^fish kettle and slice — boiling 
pot — ^bottle jack and wheel— -dripping-pan and ladle — gridiron, 
frying pan, &c. &c. — practical description of each and of all 
of the common and familiar utensils used. 

Cost of Cooking TTtensils. — The cost of each sort of 
utensil — the fewest utensils that can be managed with — their 
cost — danger of buying the very cheapest kinds — greater 
economy of good strong articles — ^how long utensils will last 
with care — how many are spoilt by dirt and carelessness — 
burning the bottom out, getting rusty, &c, — how these losses 
are to be avoided. 

Cleanliness in TTtensils and kow to clean tkem. — 
Cleanliness the first rule with cooking both with utensils and 
food — why utensils should never be put away dirty — ^why 
they should always be kept in their proper places ~ how to 
clean saucepans, &c. — ^how to dry them inside before putting 
away — object of this — how to clean copper, tin goods, &c. — 
how to clean earthenware goods — importance of hot water and 
not luke-warm water for removing grease — importance of 
cleaning and washing cloths, bags, &c. used in cooking — 
how to do it — ^knife used for onions, how to prevent danger of 
giving a taste to other things — ^practical mode of cleaning all 
utensils used. 
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Preparation of Heat. — Chief modes of cooking meat — 
how roasting the most general but the most extravagant — 
relative difference of loss in modes of cooking — ^liow and why 
stewing most economical — ^as there is so much difference as 
regards economy, why the mode of cooking is so important to 
the poor. 

Stewing. — How all kinds of meat may be stewed — liow 
by stewing the coarser parts of meat may be made palatable — 
how several sorts of meat may be stewed together — utensils 
required for stewing — how the meat should be cut up — how and 
why the bones should be stewed first and for a longer time than 
the meat — how to put down meat for stewing — advantage of 
stewing in liquor rather than in water — why stewing should 
be over gentle heat — how stewing may go on in the evening 
for next day's food — how a meal of stew may be kept hot a 
long time without spoiling — ways of stewing different meats, 
&c., and of thickening and flavouring the gravy — modes of 
making number of palatable and economic stews. 

Boiling. — ^What boiling is — size of vessel necessary — 
quantity of water needed — uses of water in which meat is 
boiled — why for boiling meat it should be put into boiling 
water — uses of this to keep in juices of meat — why slow boil- 
ing better than fast — why a small fire only is wanted for 
boiling — why by keeping lid shut the boiling may be kept up 
more easily and with less fire — ^how and why the scum should 
be removed — why a fork should not be put into boiled meat 
when taking it out of pot — ^parts of meat that are boiled — 
practical instruction in boiKng different sorts of meat. 

BrOasting. — ^Explanation of roasting — utensils required — 
mode of making fire — ^ad vantage of making fire to last till the 
joint is roasted — ^how this can generally be done — how to 
make up fire for roasting — uses of jack and meat screen and 
dripping pan — ^uses and mode of basting and flour dredging — 
mode of hanging meat for roasting — how to brown a joint — 
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how dripping should be collected and saved — its chief uses — 
practical instructions in the modes of roasting different meats. 

Baking. — How baking is an economical substitute for 
roasting — mode of preparing food for baking — sort of dish 
required — ^importance of stand in dish for meat — consequence 
of baking meat standing in its fat, &c. — time required for 
baking — sorts of meat that may be baked — dishes that are 
better baked than roasted. 

Broiling. — Utensils for broiling — kind of fire necessary 
— how broiling is a very rapid mode of cooking — also very 
wholesome mode, particularly for invalids — ^but an extravagant 
mode — ^how to heat and prepare gridiron for broiling — thick- 
ness of meat — why it should be constantly turned — why it 
should not be turned with a fork — ^how to know when done — 
how broiled meat spoiled if not eaten at once — practical 
lessons in modes of broiling different kinds of meat. 

Prying. — Utensils for frying — ^preparation of the frying 
pan — rapidity of frying — economy of frying — difference 
between frying and broiling — ^mode of preparing economic 
dishes by frying — frying a most important mode of cooking 
for the poor — frying requires nearly the whole attention of 
the cook — practical mode of frying — different dishes. 

The Stock Pot. — Description and mode of using material 
that may be put into stock pot — why fet should not be put in 
— ^why bones should be put in — heat required — how stock pot 
can be put on whenever a place at the fire can be spared — how 
the stock pot secures constant and ever ready supply of good 
food — ^how the use of the stock pot is most economical — how 
all small pieces of meat, bone, Ac, may be utilised by it — 
why stock pot should be emptied out and dried every day or 
at least every two days — importance of understanding use 
of stock pot for the poor — different and economical dishes 
that may be made with the stock pot. 

Pat and its uses. — Why all fat is useful — suet — its uses 
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and management — dripping— other kinds of fat — ^fat from 
scum in boiling &c., how collected — uses that maybe made of 
it — ^why it will not keep long — how a good cook can retain 
and make use of ^fat that is often wasted by ignorance — im- 
portance of this knowledge to the poor. 

Salting and Curing. — What it is and its uses — descrip- 
tions of meat that may be salted — time of year for main 
salting — utensils required — why glazed earthenware is best — 
kinds of salt used — importance of salting only sweet meat — 
pickling in salt — mode of doing it — advantages and dis- 
advantages — curing of different kinds and mode of doing 
them. 

Fish. — ^Nutriment in fish — comparison with meat — ex- 
cellent as a variety — advantages of buying fish when cheap — 
how to tell good fresh fish — different ways of cooking — most 
common modes — ^boiling and frying — nutriment in herrings, 
cod, plaice, &c. — advantages of different kinds of fish — dishing 
up fish that has been left the day before — fish pie — how to cook 
each common kind offish. 

Soups and Broths. — Goodness in the liquor in which 
meat &c. is boiled — object in making soup to get as much as 
possible out of the meat — why for this purpose meat should 
be put into cold water^for boiling — effect of plimging it into hot 
water — how soups should be allowed to boil — ^advantages of 
soft water — ^how to make each sort of soup — flavouring with 
vegetables &c. — advantages of vegetables in soups. 

Vegetables.-^— Why necessary as food — importance of 
freshness — ^how to know whether firesh — when they should be 
gathered and how kept — why outer leaves should not be 
taken off till vegetable is wanted for use — mistake of keeping 
vegetables in water — reason — how root vegetables should be 
kept and when and how dug up — importance of cleaning 
vegetables — ^how this is to be done — utensils for cooking 
vegetables — uses of salt in cooking them — ^importance of 
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understanding proper cooking of vegetables — potatoes — why 
so nutritious — why not desirable to depend on them entirely 
as main food — how to cook them— different dishes which may 
be made — ^how to know when boiled enough — ^how to make 
them dry and mealy. 

Pastry. — How used with meat and fruit — how it is made 
— importance of clean hands — importance of thorough mixing 
— fat necessary — why rank butter is unfit — different sorts of 
fat that may be used — ^how these may be obtained at little 
cost — paste board and rolling pin — their uses — how to prevent 
paste sticking to these — the chief common dishes in which 
paste forms an important part — short and flaky crusts — how 
to cook pastry — heat of oven necessary. 

Flour Puddings. — ^What a pudding is — ^varieties of flour 
puddings — ^two main classes of flour puddings — first, when flour 
is made in a liquid, as in batter ; and second when in a paste — 
different modes of preparing and cooking each — ingredients of 
paste — -suet — how to use it — how to cook puddings — ^liow to 
manage the cloth or basin in which pudding is cooked — sort 
and size of vessel necessary — quantity of water — ^importance 
of constant boiling — how to prevent pudding sticking to the 
cloth or basin. 

Puddings that are not made chiefly of Flour.—- Different 
kinds, rice, tapioca, sago, &c. &c. — why impoitant — use of milk 
with these — ^uses for children and invalids — economy of these 
puddings, particularly when combined ^vith other things. 

Salads. — Description — materials that are eaten as such — 
freshness and cleanliness — use of oil dressings. 

Way of putting things on the table. — How little things 
make a table look well — parsleys-ornament formed by carving 
raw carrots, turnips, &c. — little or no cost of these decorations 
— putting joint on table in dish on which it got cold — ^how 
iminviting this is — why a clean dish should always be used — 
difference between polished and smeared clean plates — ^im- 
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portance both for digestion and appearance, of making table 
nice and attractive. 

The Larder and keeping Food. — What a larder is — why 
more necessary in a small home than in a large one — why 
persons with even one room should keep their food properly — 
essentials for a larder — cleanliness — coolness — dryness and 
supply of fresh air — ^how to prevent flies &c, getting in — ^how 
attention to this is economical — sort of larder which all can 
have — moist thick atmosphere worst for keeping meat — how 
to hang meat — what meats should and should not be hung — 
objections to keeping fresh meat in dish — ^how to put cooked 
meat away — ^how to keep vegetables — danger to health from 
keeping food in room lived in and slept in. 

Eggs. — Great use of eggs in cooking — ^nutriment in e^rgs — 
importance of freshness — ^how to judge of eggs — modes of 
cooking eggs — how to beat up an egg — ^how to prevent the 
shell breaking when put into hot water — time to boil eggs — 
new laid and others — use of hard-boiled eggs — how to separate 
yoke— omelettes — different dishes that can be made with 
eggs. 

Sauces. — Uses of sauces— different kinds that are bough 
ready made — ^how to make sauces at home — onions and the 
various modes of flavouring by them — ^popularity of the onion 
flavour — herbs and their uses — difference between a flavoured 
and an unflavoured dish — great use of being able to flavour 
nicely — economy from way odd things may be made palat- 
able — stuffing and seasoning — ^uses and ho>y the various sorts 
are made — pickles and their uses — how made — home-made 
pickles — ^great importance of instructing accurately in mode of 
flavouring, particularly for the poor. 

Punctuality in Meals. — Disadvantages of want of punc- 
tuality — ^importance to working men with fixed hours for 
meals — ^food that will not keep hot without spoiling — extra- 
yagance of want of punctuality — importance in all cla&ses of 
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punctuality in cooking — time required to prepare certain 
dishes only learned by experience and careful attention. 

Cheap Dishes. — Porridge — where eaten largely — why not 
eaten much in London — how it might be to advantage — mode 
of cooking it — ^how milk may be mixed with it — soups &c. 
made from liquor in which meat has been boiled — modes of 
thickening it palatably, and very cheaply — uses of the stock 
pot for cheap and nutritious meals^-different meals that may 
be made from it — Scrap pies and puddings — bread puddings 
— dumplings boiled in soup — various ways in which small 
and otherwise waste pieces may be made up together into 
wholesome and palatable food. 

Cooking for the Sick. — Extra importance of cleanliness 
and way of serving — how sick are easily turned against a 
thing — a little grease on soup or beef tea— cooking utensils 
for the sick — advantages of earthenware — how to clean out 
and scald whenever used — block-tin saucepans — how to clean 
and air — ^advantages of wooden spoons and not iron — ^how to 
keep the cooked food — chief things wanted in a sick-room — 
toast-and-water — gruel — beef tea — arrowroot, calf's foot jelly, 
lemonade, &c. &c. — how to make them, and to make them 
look and taste attractive — as nearly all girls will have to 
nurse at some time of their lives, all should understand these 
matters. 

The weekly amount of wages available for Food. — 

Must cut our coat according to our cloth — how good cooking 
.will make our money go much farther — only part of wages 
can go to food — proportion that may go to food — on what a 
family can live — lowest amount — what a shilling a day will 
do among six — how little meat can be eaten on very low wages 
— how herflth may be maintained on vegetable food, particu- 
larly if milk plentiful and cheap — the cheapest parts of meat, 
and how tji^y can be made into palatable and nutritious dishes 
—why stewing is the mode of cooking for the poor^-how even 
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with the poorest much food and fuel is lost and waaU'd for 
want of knowing how to cook — ^how this is a great Iiardship 
on the poor themselves — consequent importance of a know- 
ledge of cooking'^ to all claases, but particularly among the 
poor. 

DBESS. 

GenfiraL — Difference between animals and human beings as 
regards dretn — use of clothing to retain the bodj at its proper 
warmth — to prevent change of temperature injuriously affect- 
ing it — dreas varies in the climate, also with time of year — 
dress must not interfere with actions of body — nor prevent nor 
impede our taking exercise. 

Materiftls for DrCM.— Chief materials — woollen, cotton, 
and linen — source whence each is obtained — difference between 
a conductor and a non-conductor of heat — examples of kettle 
holder and coay — ^reasons of their action — ^how the body with 
clothes on resembles a teapot with a cosy on — how llanuol 
derives its special uses for dress from^ its non -conduct!- 
biUty. 

Clothes next to the Skin. — How the skin must be main- 
tained at a constant warmth — why therefore impi^rtant that 
clothes next to it should be non-conductors of heat — how tlio 
clothes next to the skin must absorb moisture and rt'fuiie 
matter — ^why then they must be washable — how Avoolleu or 
flannel material is best for these purposes — best both in winter 
and also in summer — why flannel is worn in stoko-holois \l('o. to 
keep heat from penetrating to the skin — why llannel next to 
the skin is specially good for those who work harii or are t'x - 
posed to changes of temperature. 

Woollen Goods for Dress. — How woi>K boiu}; h Ku) vh^u - 
ductor, does not allow heat of body to |\ass throujfh it and Vo 
Jost^-porous for the perspiration — ^impervious to tho out»i\l«^ 
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moistures &c. — the friction of flannel next to the skin is bene- 
ficial — flannel should not be worn at night by adults— different 
forms of woollen goods. 

Cotton Clothes. — Cheapness — washability — almost as bad 
a conductor of heat as flannel — especially suitable for summer 
and dry weatlier — different forms of cotton — how and where 
obtained — why cotton should be worn at night — beauty of 
cotton as an article of dress. 

Linen. — Difference between cotton and linen — much 
dearer than cotton — ^more durable and better colour — where 
used in dress — a better conductor of heat and so not fitted to 
be worn next to skin — strikes cold to skin — does not absorb 
perspiration — variety of linen goods. 

Boots and Shoes. — Importance of feet being always kept 
dry — ^feet more exposed than other parts — require to be better 
dressed — danger of wet feet to circulation &c. — properties of 
good shoes — importance of fit — how to dry shoes and boots — 
why desirable to have several pairs — why economical to have 
several pairs — use of stockings and socks — why necessary — 
importance of constant change and washing. 

Dress in Connection with the Special Parts of the Body. 

— Importance of chest and below waist being properly di-essed 
and kept warm — flannel necessary for these parts — ^habit of 
exposing chest — danger — why the throat should not be 
muffled up. 

Covering for the Head. — ^Why necessary in all parts of 
the world — effect of heat or cold on head — head-dress should 
be light, but able to protect from heat and cold — why head- 
dress must be a non-conductor of heat — effect if we wore a head- 
dress that was a conductor of heat — importance of colour of 
head-dress — why white hats are worn in summer — ^why ordi- 
nary bonnets are so foolish and useless for purposes of covering 
the head — why nothing should be worn on the head at night. 

Washing Materials. — Advantages to health and comfort 
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of washing clothes — ^how clothes collect dust and dirt — ^how 
for children especially washing clothes are important — ^why^ 
though washing is expensive, it is better policy to have as 
much of our clothes washable as possible— danger of imaired 
clothes — ^unpleasant smell and feel of old unwashable clothes 
— ^how to keep these as sweet as possible — ^in warm weather 
more washable clothes are worn — ^reason for this. 

Preserving Clothes. — Importance of constantly brushing 
clothes that are not washable — how this also preserves them 
— ^moth in clothes — ^how promoted by damp — sort of clothes 
specially liable to this — time of year of moths* special destruc- 
tive power— constant airing the best preventive for moths — 
importance of taking care of clothes — especially when putting 
them away — this important for all, but particularly for those 
with small wages. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Young children cannot maintain the 
necessary heat without proper clothes — why they should be 
dressed in flannel — how insufficient dress reduces heat of body 
and consequently causes need of increased food — how this is 
extravagant — ^persons' dress who follow specially dirty trades 
— ^what they should do — how they should always change on 
coming home and air their clothes. 

The Choice of Clothes. — Importance of proper selection 
to pocket and health — first point durability and suitability of 
dress — ^how cheap materials may be most expensive in the end 
— ^how to consider the after uses of our clothes, such as how 
they may serve for younger brothers and sisters &c. — the 
pattern at times important and economical for this considera- 
tion — many clothes in a large family of one pattern — buying 
things because they are cheap — usual extravagance of this 
— ^how to keep up our stock — constant small additions — evil 
of thoroughly wearing out our stock of anything — ^first buy 
what is absolutely necessary of sound quality, and then spend 
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what is oyer on trimmings &c. — danger of the common mistake 
of acting on the reverse of this. 

Pashions in Dress. — Why desirable not to be out of the 
fashion, but not too advanced in it — evil of spending on out- 
side fashion when our imderclothes are worn out or deficient 
— importance of good fit and putting on clothes properly — 
advantage of knowing how to make our own clothes — how 
trimmings often collect dirt — comparison between good stuflf 
gown and common silk — why we should always dress in such 
materials as we can buy the best of — why we are sure to be 
well dressed if we do this — how clean cuffs, collar, or apron set 
off a dress, even a worn one. 

NEEDLEWOBK. 

General. — ^Importance of washing hands before commence- 
ment of needlework — ^importance of neatness — coarse and fine 
work — objections to biting thread — ^how to prevent puckering 
• — ^fastening off work to prevent its coming undone — uses of a 
thimble — every child should use a thimble — how to tear 
cotton and how to cut linen — practical instruction in all these 
matters. 

Articles required for Plain Needlework. — ^Use and 
description of needles, thread, thimbles, pin and pincushion, 
scissors, tape and yard measure — when and how to keep these 
—objections to working without a thimble — tidiness in keep- 
ing material — important. 

Uses of Needlework. — Making and mending clothes — 
how needlework will make earnings go farther — home-made 
work stronger — ^many things can be mended at home, and so 
made to last longer, that would not be mended anywhere else 
—-how many things, including furniture, (fee, require con- 
stantly some slight repair to them. 

Hemming. — ^What it is — ^how to hold the needle — ^how to 
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torn down &c. — ^lessons should be given in turning down on 
paper — ^advantages of coloured cotton for beginners — ^advan- 
tages of miiking children hem something they can use. 

Sewing, Felling, Stitching, Gathering, Darning, 
Herring-boning, Marking, Fixing, Seaming, Pleating, 
Knitting, making Button Holes, Sewing on Buttons, &c. 
— Practical instruction similar to that on hemming to be given 
for each and all of these branches of needlework. 

The Making up of Clothes. — The application of the 
various stitches to practical work — importance of careful and 
correct making up — ^how it affects fit, and look, and wear — 
examples of making up simple articles such as aprons — ^how 
to make up an apron — ^from this, gradual and practical instruc- 
tion in making up other and more complicated articles would 
follow — instruction in elementary making up should not be 
delayed till all the stitches &c. are learned or even till any 
one is perfect, but elementary making up should be intro- 
duced as soon as possible. 

Oradation of Instruction. — Infants — ^yoimg children of 
five or even less may commence needlework — ^not desirable 
for their eyes that they should thread needles — work and 
needles should be large — importance of different coloured 
cottons, so as to see readily the work and its imperfections — 
importance of giving them practical work, which when done 
they can use — older infants of (say) seven may thread their 
needles and combine seaming, felling, and pleating with simple 
hemming and stitching — ^knitting also should be got on with 
—danger of allowing them to sit too long over needlework — 
advantage of a march round the room — or better still, in fine 
weather, in the fresh air — if tired they stoop — advantage of 
making needlework interesting — ^variety of colour of threads 
and work &c. — ^importance of teacher entering into and being 
interested in dolls' clothes and such work. 

Older Children. — ^May be kept long^ o&i 'ni^i\i9«^s£&— 
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advantage of children coming from infant school where 
needlework has been taught — ^gradual introduction of cutting 
out— danger of keeping a child too long at one thing — ^apt to 
get a disJike for needlework — adaptation of materials for 
repairs — ^making clothes irom materials that have served 
other purposes — ^practical instruction in repairs and cutting 
out of all common garments. 

Mending and Patching. — ^Importance of mending — skill 
required for neat patches &c. — ^how new materials should be 
shrunk for patches — ^repairing sheets — practical lessons in the 
repairs of all the common everyday articles of clothing. 

Cutting Out. — Importance of cutting out — ^how fit and 
look depend on it — ^waste by careless or incorrect cutting out — 
use of paper patterns — ^why calico and linen should be washed 
before being cut out — ^turning in and allowance for shrinkage-^ 
practical lesdons in cutting out from the simplest to the most 
dif&cult common articles of dress. 

THE DWELLDTO. 

General. — ^Amount of comfort and happiness dependent on 
the home — many homes uncomfortable from ignorance and 
want of cleanliness &c. — ^illness often caused by want of clean- 
liness <S;c. — condition of our homes often an index to our 
comfort and happiness — ^time we spend at home-— consequent 
importance of their condition on our health and even on our 
length of life. 

The Boof. — ^What the roof is — its purposes — ^wet under 
roof — ^how caused— of what roofs are made— damage caused 
by only a slight hole in the roof — disadvantages of a thin roof , 
particularly if we live on top floor — advantage of a thick 
strong roof — ^why cheaper to pay a little more for a house with 
this sort of roof. 

Windows. — Use of windows — why windows should open 
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at the top and bottom — why they should reach up to the 
ceiling of rooms — ^why windows should be large-r-why windows 
in unused rooms should be opened from time to time — objec- 
tions to rattling windows — ^how this may be obtiated — objec- 
tions to allowing windows to get out of order and not to open. 

The Floor. — What floors are made of — dangers of earthen 
floors — why floors should be so made that they can be cleaned 
and washed — why pieces of wood should be stood upon in 
working long on stone or brick-floors — why the boards should 
be laid close together — danger, if this is not the case, of the 
water getting through when washed, and also of dust and dirt 
accumulating in cracks— drawbacks to old worn rough floors 
— well planed floors easily cleaned — ^a clean floor all oyer a room 
the sign of a clean house. 

Doors. — ^Use of doors — ^where doors should be placed in a 
room — ^why not dose to the fire — drawbacks to thin doors — 
advantages of double doors — ^how these in well ventilated 
rooms may save fuel. 

Walls. — Importance of solid and good outer walls — 
materials of which walls are made — disadvantages of thin 
outer walls, or walls made of spongy bricks &c. — danger of 
damp and illness from these — how these evils never can be 
cured — dinner walls should be thick enough to prevent noise 
coming through them — ^what inner walls should be covered 
with — why paper should always be stripped off before new 
paper is put on— danger of not doing this from accumulation 
of dirt — ^advantages and cleanliness of distempered walls — 
advantages of paint from being able to wash it. 

Pure Air in the House. — Pure air in the house most im- 
portant — costs nothing, yet many well-to-do persons do 
not have it — what ventilation means — all need a constant 
supply of pure fresh air — ^ventilation must go on constantly — 
fresh air will not come into our rooms if we set the laws of 
ventilation at defiance. 
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yentilation. — Two chief parts — ^getting rid of impure air 
and getting fresh air into the room — one cannot take place 
without the other — ^how and why the impure air collects near 
ceiling — ^how and where it can be got rid of — where the pure 
air can be got in — ^why not desirable to have but one aperture 
for exit of bad and entrance of pure air — ^how to open windows 
to change air in room soonest— danger of draft — ^why this 
must be avoided — openings must be such as to admit of con- 
stant and yet gradual change— drawback of having to open 
and shut ventilators — self-acting ventilators — description of 
Amot's and others commonly in use. 

Means of admitting Pure Air. — Why ventilators usually 
only let impure air out — ^how cracks are depended on for ad- 
mitting pure air — objections to this — ^how they may get stopped 
up or merely admit impure air — ^how we should admit pure 
air independently of cracks &c. — Tobin's tubes — opening 
window with wood at bottom to form a sort of Tobin's tube. 
Place from which Fresh Air should come into the 
Boom. — ^A change of air is not always introducing pure air — 
air from passage often impure — staircase may ventilate rooms 
below — side of house from which pure air should if possible 
be obtained — danger of supply of air from closed court, over 
closets, &c. — ^importance of ventilating^staircase — ^amount of 
fresh air wanted for gas, candles, &c. 

Fires as Ventilators. — How fires require a large amount 
of air to keep them burning — why a fire without a chimney 
does not ventilate but makes air impure — action of the chimney 
— ^how a chimney with a fire under it constantly draws air from 
the room — how the room must be constantly refilled — reasons 
why at times the chimney smokes when the door is shut — why 
fresh air opening should not be close to fire — with fire alight, 
why fresh air should come in high up in the room — why 
ventilators are still necessary with fires. 

J^orkahop Ventilation, — ^Why ventilation is wanted as 
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much in workflhops as in houses — if this is not attended to, 
how we cannot do so much work — how workpeople often 
prefer close rooms — ^how rooms may be warm enough for any 
manufacture and yet ventilated — why the managers of working 
men's ;clubs &c. should attend to ventilation. 

High Booms, and Unused Eooms. — Why high rooms 
more easily ventilated than low ones— conditions of the air 
at the top of a room, particularly above burning gas — danger of 
breathing this air, as we may and almost must do in low rooms 
— mustiness of a shut-up room — all imused rooms should be 
aired — danger of any room containing impure closed-up air 
in any house — danger of closed cupboards — every room, 
cupboard, and corner should be looked into and aired 
regularly. 

Drainage.— ^What drainage is — difference between drainage 
in a country cottage and in a town-house — cottage drainage 
can be kept right entirely by the cottager — town drainage 
depends on a man's neighbour — in towns even more necessary 
for all to understand rules of drainage. 

Cottage Drainage. — Usually away from the house — ^main 
point to consider constant removal of refuse — modes of pre- 
venting refuse from smelling — :place to fix drainage — situation 
where smell cannot get into house — drainage must not be on 
higher ground than cottage — ^reasons — drainage to be as far 
as possible fi'om well. 

Town Drainage. — An important consideration in town 
drainage is not to get poisonous gas into the house when the 
drain is used — ^how this is prevented by traps — consequent 
importance of traps — ignorance about them — explanation of 
sorts in common use — ^where they should be placed — ^how we 
should look at these points in going into a new house ^im- 
portance of soimd drain pipes — danger of the least crack- 
glazed pipes the best — importance of secure jointfr— drain 
pipes lihonld be got outside the house as soon aa v^eBs^^^Wr* 
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danger of brick drains under houses — ^how expensive houses 
are often badly drained — ^why cheaper even to pay oneself for 
necessary alterations than to run the risk of illness from bad 
drainage. 

Water Closets. — Danger of allowing these to be in any 
way out of order — need of perfect cleanliness — every closet 
should have a window for light and ventilation- — danger of 
closets in corners, under stairs, &c. — the walls of the closet 
should be lime-whited or painted, the latter can be constantly 
washed all over. 

Sinks. — ^Why sinks so often smell — ^not necessary that 
they should smell — if they run into drains the pipe connecting 
them must be trapped in two places — ^better not to put them 
direct into drain — ^how and when this can be done — objections 
to stone sinks — ^advantages of glazed sinks and those that can 
be easily cleaned and dried. 

Bainwater Pipes and Ventilation to Drains. — What 

becomes of rainwater from roof — if stack pipes run into 
drains they should be each trapped — better for the stack pipes 
not to run directly into the drains — how this can be done — 
how gases &c. accumulate in main drains and press on traps 
— ^how this may bring bad air into houses — how it can be 
prevented by ventilating drains before they enter the 
house. 

Light. — ^Light is essential to comfort — cheerfulness and 
cleanliness — ^a dark house is always dirty — light next in 
importance to air. 

Cleaning. — Constant cleaning necessary for constant 
supply of pure air — everything in a house wants cleaning — 
the smaller our rooms the more important that they and all in 
them should be clean — dust accumulates everywhere — ob- 
jections to common dusting — ^advantage of dusting with damp 
doth — action of damp tea leaves in sweeping — ^all paint work 
■hoiild be washed regularly-^advantage of painted or washable 
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wall&— objections to nailed-down carpets — ^importance of 
cleaning all furniture, including stuffed furniture — in buying 
furniture we should buy that which will clean easily. 

How to set about Cleaning. — How to scrub — articles 
wanted] to scrub properly-r-hearthstone — ^how to use it — how 
to wash paint — ^liow to clean windows — importance of cooking 
utensils being always kept clean — all furniture should be 
movable, so that it can be cleaned all round and also the floor 
under it. 

Omaments ftc. — Advantages morally and socially of 
pleasant rooms — ^pleasant paper on walls — ^flowers in windows 
— advantages of these to health — tidyness an aid to cleanli- 
ness as well as pleasantness — objections to papers round frames 
&c. — objections to all omaments which tend to collect and 
retain dirt. 

Water Supply. — Many uses of water — necessary to be 
clean for domestic use — its purity essential for cooking and 
drinking — laid on water — what cisterns are — essential that 
they shall be so placed that they can be cleaned — want con- 
stant cleaning at least twice a year — how • to do this — ^should 
look to place of cistern in choosing a house — frozen water 
pipes — ^how to prevent this. 

Water Supply in Country Cottages. — Well and pond 
water— danger of well being near closet or ditch — how to 
prevent this — if garden small and a well in it, refuse matter 
must on no account accumulate — advantages of good pure 
pump water — hard water — how some mpy be boiled soft — 
dangers of pond water — should not be used for drinking — 
wiser to fetch drinking water from a distance. 

Warming. — Uses of a fire — cooking, ventilating, and 
warming — why we want a fire in winter when sitting down 
and not when working — effect of thin and bad roofs and walls 
on temperature of our rooms — extra cost of such rooms to 
keep warm-— danger of cold, particularly to cU\Vdx^\Nr 
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travagance of most fireplaces as regards fuel — advantages and 
disadvantages of stoves — small continuous fires better thaa 
large ones for a short time. 



BTJLES OF HEALTH. 

Health. — ^Illness — ^whatitisand its consequences — ^illness 
in animals and plants — ^how man should be able to avoid manj 
of the causes of illness which animals cannot avoid — ^advan- 
tages of learning rules of health — instinct and its effect on 
health — ^what man has besides instinct — ^how, if a man cannot 
keep a machine in order without understanding it, he cannot 
keep his pwn body in order without understanding it. 

Suitable Food. — ^Why essential for health — why proper 
cooking is important for health. 

Mastication of Food. — Uses of mastication — reason why 
mastication is important — effect of neglecting this — effect of 
biting our food — ^use of the saliva — why mastication of food 
is a rule of health. 

Digestion. — Uses of the stomach — the gastric juice and 
its uses — how it is secreted — how food noiudshes us — how the 
stomach is necessary to make the food nourish us and enter 
the blood — effect of stimulants, as pepper, mustard, &c. — their 
uses and abuses— why they are bad for children— pain from 
indigestion— how caused— being sick from undigested food- 
effect of thus straining the stomach — damage done to the 
stomach by imperfect mastication — eating too much — eating 
too rich food — effect of spirits &c. on stomach — effect of very 
hot drinks, tea, &c. — ^and of very cold drinks such as iced 
water — weakening effect of these — damaging effect to diges- 
tion — consequent damage to health — we cannot be in health 
if our digestive organs do not work properly — consequent 
importance of understanding their management. 
^ The Blood. — Food supplies the blood with what it re- 
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quires for health — ^action of the blood when enriched with 
food — making up of wear and tear — keeping up the warming 
apparatus of the body — how the blood is distributed all over 
the body — why this is necessary — circulation of the blood — 
effect of improper food on blood — how the blood gathers up 
the waste parts of the body — ^how, if we allow our blood to get 
out of order by improper eating or drinking, it cannot do its 
duties — effect — loss of health, if not of life. 

The Lungs. — ^Action of the limgs — ^how they get rid of 
a great part of the worn-out parts of the body and are the 
warming apparatus — how this is done — description of the 
lungs — ^how oxygen from air enters the blood through the 
lungs, and the carbon from the blood is given off as carbonic 
acid — ^how heat is evolved in this process — consequences of 
impure air or air used over and over again — ^how lungs can- 
not work unless the air is fresh. 

Fresh Air. — Quantity of oxygen we require for our blood 
— effect of breathing air from which the oxygen is partially 
used up — a closed-up room — fainting, how produced — where 
fresh air is best ^obtained — why fresh air is as important as 
food, and obtaining it is a rule of health. 

Fresh Air in Sleeping Booms. — Why necessary — ^how 
often forgotten — how windows, doors, and chimneys are often 
closed — ^mistake that warmth thus obtained is beneficial — evil 
effects of bed curtains — how to get most health from sleep — 
a plentiful supply of fresh air while asleep is a rule of health. 
The Skin. — The uses of the skin — how it gets rid of some 
of the waste from the wear and tear of the body — how it 
admits oxygen to the blood — how it absorbs moisture from the 
air — how it allows moisture to escape from the body — how it 
assists in maintaining the heat of the body — ^how the pores 
of the skin work — danger of getting them clogged — ^how 
noaintaining the skin clean and in order is a rule of health. 
Exercise. — ^Effect of a good game or walk oxl xJaa ^\si. 
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and lungs — ^how the skin and lungs of the young especially 
cannot work efficiently without brisk exercise — how exercise 
stimidates the action of the body — importance of a proper 
selection of games with children and exercise with grown-up 
people — ^how exercise is a rule of health. 

Personal Cleanliness. — Two kinds of cleanliness — that 
of hands and iace, and other parts of the body that can be 
seen ; and cleanliness of the other parts of the body that are 
covered up — how parts of the skin that are covered up with 
clothes get dirty — ^importance of washing off the secretions 
from the skin — reasons — effect of a good rubbing — ^how the 
thorough and oft-repeated washing of all parts of the body is 
a rule of health. 

Clothes. — Necessity for clothes — effects of climate — 
qualities of different materials — evil effect of some fashions — 
using suitable clothes a rule of health. 

The Home. — Danger of unhealthy smells, drainage, &c. — 
danger to health from ignorance of ventilation, &c. — a liealthy 
home a rule of health. 

Idleness. — Different sorts of idleness — so-called indolence 
by nature — duty to change nature when this is the case — 
habit of idleness grows — effect of indolence on action of skin 
and lungs — how we cannot be in health if indolent — over- 
coming indolence a rule of health. 

Best. — How we all need rest — effect of taking too little 
rest — how the body cannot make up for wear and tear 
when this is the case — different sorts of rest — ^rest is not 
always sleep and sitting still — how a change of occupation 
is rest and differs from one uniform occupation — when we 
rest we should do it thoroughly — the greater the change the 
greater the rest — the harder we work the more we require 
and the more we enjoy rest — taking sufficient rest is a rule 
of health. 

Sleep. — What sleep is — why wc need sleep — why too 
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much sleep is not good for us — ^number of hours* sleep we 
should take — why childreu want more sleep than grown-up 
persons — evil of eating a great deal immediately before sleep 
—evil of thinking anxiously before sleep — ^being hungry or too 
tired to sleep — cannot be in health if we do not sleep, and 
sleep enough, and enjoy sleep — ^taking sleep is a rule of health. 

Becreation. — ^What recreation means — why necessary — 
advantage of having some occupation that interests us in 
leisure hours — evil effects of drinking too freely and walking 
too violently on holidays — the Sunday bred^, a form of 
recreation in itself — advantage of occasional trips and change 
of air and scene-— evils of too much recreation — recreation is 
usually most enjoyed when well earned — ^proper amount of 
recreation is a rule of health. 

Foolish Fashions,— Tight lacing— the evil effect of it- 
other evil &8hions — anything, however fashionable, that inter- 
feres with the proper working of the body or any part of it is 
an evil — ^such things must damage our health. 

Temperance. — ^Eating and drinking too much — the evil 
effects of these habits — ^how we can dnnk too much without 
getting intoxicated — ^how over drinking affects our appetites 
•—danger to our health — danger of company that leads us 
into drinking habits — ^temperance one of the first rules of 
healtL 

HANAOEMENT OF A SICE BOOM. 

OeneraL — Importance of nursing — use of nursing — 
comfort which a good nurse is — ^how all women and perhaps 
most men, at one time or another, need to be able to nurse — 
disadvant^ages of ignorance in nursing. 

Manner in a Sick Boom. — Objections to a cross manner 
or a frivolous manner in a sick room — ^importance of natural 
cheerfulness and pleasantness — dress in a sick rooxsL— ^- 
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vantages of washing niiaterials for dress — ornaments that get 
in the way — objections to slovenly nurses — importance of 
personal cleanHness and &esh tidiness in nurses. 

Ventilation. — Importance of fresh air to the sick — where 
fresh air must come from — ^advantage of opening windows — 
ventilating by fires — ^how to prevent cold or chill to patients — 
how a moment or two of an open window every hour or less 
better than opening it for a longer time once a day — ^Miss 
Florence Nightingale's opinion that fresh air without chilling 
the patient is the first rule of nursing — differences between 
cold and pure air— dangers of air being admitted from stair- 
cases or confined courts — anight air ; why not hurtftil — danger 
of smoky chimneys — danger of airing linen &c. in a sick 
room — danger of leaving slops &c. in a sick room. 

Noise. — Danger of sudden noiseiS — ^awakening out of first 
sleep — objections to whispering and walking on tip- toe — 
rustling dresses and jingling keys &c. — objections to hurry 
and bustle and to over slowness — ^rattling windows and blinds, 
however slight, to be avoided — objections to speaking suddenly 
to the sick from a distance — where to sit when we speak to a 
sick person — ^irritating effect of steps or noise in rooms overhead. 

Little but Important Matters. — Objections to repeating 
questions to sick persons — importance of decision in nurse, 
both in deeds and movements — ^reading aloud, how it should 
be done — music, when it may be allowed — ^beautiful objects 
in a sick room, pictures, &c. — ^how they may be introduced 
and changed, not suddenly but occasionally — ^advantages of 
flowers — advantages of changing thoughts of patients by such 
things. 

Cleanliness. In Booms and Walls. — Cleanliness one of 
the chief duties of a nurse — ventilation of little use without 
cleanliness — all the things in a room require cleaning — carpets 
&c, collect dirt, movable strips of carpets best for sick rooms 

usting with damp cloth — ^what dust contains — ^why organic 
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dust is so hurtful and why it makes a smell — ^why it should 
be removed from the room and not only dusted and made to 
settle in a new place. 

Personal Cleanliness. — ^Why a clean skin is even more 
important in sickness than in health — hence importance of 
patient being washed — comfort to patients by cleanliness — 
how to prevent giving Cold — ^how only a small part of the 
person must be washed and exposed at a time — importance 
of frequent washing by nurse herself. 

Bed and Bedding. — Advantages of a narrow bed, so that 
the nurse can reach across it — both sides should be get-at-able 
— ^bed should be low, about the height of a sofa, particularly 
in low rooms — ^fatigue of a high bed when the patient gets up 
— ^place of bed in the room — in the light — ^how the bed clothes 
and bed absorb the perspiration — ^how this makes the atmo- 
sphere for the patient's body impure — ^how skin cannot work 
properly if this is the case — clothes and a bed not constantly 
changed frustrates much of the good of cleanliness — advan- 
tages of two beds and constant airing of one — iron bedsteads 
and metal mattresses the best for sickness, as they do not 
retain so much dust, dirt, &c. — importance of pillows being 
80 arranged that the patient's head is not thrown on to the 
chest — support under the back — ^heavy bed clothes and im- 
permeable counterpanes not desirable. 

Light. — Light and even sunlight important for the sick — 
Miss Florence Nightingale considers it next to fresh air — 
view of window elevating to the patient — ^patients always 
look towards the light. 

Visitors in the Sick Boom. — ^When visitors may and 
when they may not be admitted — visitors giving hopes to the 
sick and examples of others getting well — doubtful good of 
this — evil of suggesting cures to the sick — importance of 
visitors not being pre-occupied with their own thoughts when 
in a sick room — advantage of good news to tba ^Ob. — ^^3«as^ 
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and unpleasant news better avoided if possible — the good that 
the visit of a baby or a child may at times do to the sick. 

On Observing the Condition^ Changes, and Habits of 
fhe Sick. — Importance of doctor knowing exact circumstances 
— objection to vague expressions, such as a good night, a fidr 
appetite, &c, — importance of exactness in describing amount 
of food taken, sleep, &c. — ^with sick children this exactness 
doubly important — close attention to exact facts essential for 
a nurse-pencil and paper may aaaist-to judge of symptoms, 
close observance of little things essential. 

Taking Food. — Importance of food to the sick — recovery 
depends often on their taking it — evils of keeping patient wait- 
ing for food or overloading the stomach — individual patients 
vary in the times for and in the quantities of food required 
— ^importance of close observation to find out each case — ^f ood 
should not be lefb near the patient after meals — importance of 
cleanliness in plates, cups, &c, — dripping into the bed from 
cup should be prevented — ^nurse should not eat herself near 
the^tient — talking on business at time of meals or just before 
should not be allowed — smell of food may prevent patient 
eating — importance of best and purest food for the sick. 

Food for the Sick. — Fancy and appetite must be con- . 
sidered more than when in health — milk one of the most 
important foods — ^flour, oats, groats, barley, and such things 
with milk important food — cream very easily digested and 
rarely disagrees — ^food in any way gone sour, &c. very in- 
jurious — craving for special food, why and when it may be 
indulged in — ^beef tea, its uses — ^uses of tea in sickness — tea 
must not be given in the evening, as it excites — importance 
of food not being in too great bulk when difficult to induce 
patient to eat — ^highly nutritious and concentrated food then 
important. 

Accidents. — ^Accidents often happen when the doctor is 
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away — importance of knowing what to do at thq moment — 
presence of mind rarely lost if person knows what to do. 

Accidents prodnciiig Serions Bleeding. — How the 
blood circulates — ^importance of knowing whether bleeding 
is from an artery or a vein — ^how this may easily be known 
— ^venous blood dark and issues in a continuous stream, 
arterial blood bright red and issues in spurts— ways of stop- 
ping bleeding — first, by cold water : this only answers with 
small accidents — second, by position of injured part: if lifted 
above the trunk it may stop or reduce the bleeding — third, 
by pressure on the spot of accident or at a distance from it — 
pressure by finger and thumb — if this not sufficient, by 
bandage and a piece of silk to tighten bandage — where to 
place the bandage, according to whether the wound be in an 
artery or in a vein. 

Bums and Scalds. — How to put out a person on fire — 
what to do when the fire is put out — great care necessary not 
to injure the skin when removing the clothes — importance 
of keeping air from bums and scalds — importance of flour or 
cotton wool or other covering to bum — ^importance of treating 
bums thus at once, before a doctor can be obtained. 

Frost Bites. — ^What they are — ^not often met with in 
England — exposed parts of face specially liable — importance 
of rubbing with snow — flannel may afterwards be used but 
nothing warm — ^great danger of suddenly taking person into 
a warm room. 

Sunstroke. — What it is — how occasioned by exposing 
head or neck — how intemperate habits promote it — the signs 
of sunstroke faintness, giddiness, paleness, &c. — importance 
of taking persons thus affected at once out of the heat — thin 
cloth kept wet for evaporation should be put to head — im- 
portance of covering head and neck in the hot sun — how a 
large cabbage leaf iind^r the hat or over th* neck is a good 
pi^tectioHf 
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Drowning. — What drowning is — how many persons ap- 
]/iiTf:ui]y dead when taken out of the water are not dead, 
but may lio rea^vered — what to do with them — importanoe of 
strip|>]ng and drying them — artificial respiration — rubbing the 
Ilk in- -how til is may take many hours before successful — 
minutr^ and jiractical description of artificial respiration. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE LESSONS. 

The object of these lessons is to give the teacher an outline of 
the way in which the main principles suggested in the pre- 
vious pages may be introduced to young children. It must be 
clearly understood that they are not intended to be exhaus- 
tive, or that each lesson completes the instruction in the 
subject on which it treats. Many, and even those which are 
apparently very simple, may in the hands of a skilful teacher 
suggest several highly useful and interesting additional lessons, 
and the whole course will take several years to complete 
thoroughly. 

In preparing the course every effort has been made to 
bring the truths wished to be enforced, as it were out of the 
children themselves, by means of simple questions leading on 
from commonplace matters which they understand and fully 
realise, rather than to put the facts into their heads as so much 
to be remembered. This method, by which the intelligence of 
the young can be developed, is especially suited for the class of 
subjects embraced under the so-called heading of Domestic 
Economy, or Thrift in everyday life. 

The subject of Domestic Economy, though touching on 
everyday commonplaces, and apparently so simple, is indeed 
far from unimportant — nay, the very familiar matters with 
which it deals shows its tmiversal application. Further than 
this, by handling it as it should be handled, it may with great 
advantage be made the groundwork of almost ^^^ \)cv^ VwsXxwss.- 
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tioii, and certainly of all the most useful instruction, now given 
to children. "The main truth underlying the whole of the 
special subjects treated in this syllabus is the best and wisest 
use of our powers and means in the present with a careful 
thought for the wants of the future. Growing, however, out 
of this simple and social, though oft neglected truth, the 
highest and yet the most practical course of education may be 
evolved. From food and its preparation may evolve instruc- 
tion in physical and political geography ; from the dwelling 
with warming and ventilating, elementary and even advanced 
instruction in science; from clothes, the productions of the 
world, including those of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
from health and the management of the sick, the laws of 
physiology, the actions of the body, and the great subject of 
biology or the science of life ; and finally, from the simple 
lessons in the economic expenditure of wages, the whole 
range of political economy and the commercial intercourse of 
nations may be gradually introduced. 

The object of the present courses of simple lessons is, 
however, of a much more modest nature, and a great part of 
them necessarily applicable especially to girls. The above 
considerations, however,, show that this is not a subject 
which may be discussed in a moment as only suitable for the 
intelligence of the youngest child in an elementary school. It 
is hoped that the public attention which has now been drawn 
to the matter will before long secure that this so-called 
Domestic Economy and Thrift will become the foundation of 
nnuh ( f the instruction in all efficient schools. 



INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

Lesson 1. 
MONEY MUST BE EARNED. 

1 . Who has got a penny or a halfpenny ? 

2. How many pennies are there in a shilling? In six- 

pence ? How many halfpennies ? 

3. This penny that I hold in my hand; what other name do 

you know it by besides that of a penny ? 

4. Money, yes. Money is made of several metals, is it not ? 

5. Tell me them. 

C. How did you get this penny ? 
Mother gave it to me. 

7. Do people generally get money given them, or how do 

they get it ? 

8. Have any of you ever worked for money ? 

9. Have any of you ever held a horse, taken care of a baby, 

run an errand, &c., and got a penny for doing it ? 

1 0. Is that working for, or earning money ? 

11. You see then there are two ways of getting money. 

Which are they ? 

12. You said your mother gave you the penny. Where did 

she get it from ? 

13. Where did your fether get it from ? 

14. Then after all, though the penny was given to you, some- 

body else worked for it ? 
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15. This is always the case. Wliatever is given away must 

be earned by some one. Would you rather, when you 
are grown up, earn money or have it given you ? 

16. Why would you rather earn it ? 

Because, as what we spend must be earned by 
someone, as loDg as we are well and strong we 
would rather not be idle and dependent on others, 
but work for our own living. 

Lesson 2. 
EAEKIKG MONEY IS BOING GOOD. 

1. You remember we all agreed it was better, when we can, 

to earn money than to have it given us. What do 
you mean hy earning ? 
Working for. 

2. Give me some examples of the different ways of working 

for or earning ? 

3. If a man digs up a field, he worjcs, does he not ? 

4. Why does his employer pay him for digging the field ? 

[To get it ready for some crop, perha for 
potatoes.] 

5. Well, that is to say the field when dug is fit to grow 

potatoes, and without being dug it is not fit, or would 

produce a worse crop. 

[Numerous examples should be given to show that 
work adds something to the value or usefulness of 
the object worked on, such as making a piece of 
iron into a horse shoe, a piece of calico into a 
shirt, &c.] 

6. Then work always adds something to the usefulness of 

the thing worked on. It makes the field fit for pota- 
toes, the iron fit for the horse's foot, the calico fit to 
wear aa a shii-t, &c. 
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7. Can you guess then why the employer engages a man to 

work ? 

Because he makes his garden fit for potatoes. 

8. Yes, in other ^vord8, because he is of use to him. He 

makes more potatoes grow than would grow if lie were 
idle, more calico into shirts, &c. He does good to his 
employer, tlien ? 

9. But does not the man who works do himself good as 

well? 

1 0. Then working and earning money by work does good to 

the man who works, and to the person who employs 
him? 

11. Then working and earning money for working must be 

a good thing ? 



Lesson S. 
INBVSTBY. 

1. Working is a good thing, we settled, for the man who 

works and for the employer for whom he works. If 
a man works very hard and well, who then does he 
benefit ? 

Himself and his employer. 

2. Suppose he neglects his work, who suffers ? 

Himself and his employer. 

3. Anybody else ? 

4. Suppose a mati who was told to sow, slept under a hedge 

and threw the seed into the river. Who would lose ? 

5. His master, you say. Suppose every sower in the world 

did this, who would suffer ? 

6. Certainly the master, but what would the idle sowers do 

for bread ? 

7. Then the idle man as well as the master would ^vxSatI 
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8. Il' half the sowers were idle, would there not be only 

half the bread, and we should all have to do with less 
to eat? 

9. Then the more who are idle the worse not only for the 

master, but for the idle man himself, and for ever)*- 

body else. 

[Here give a number of instances : careless, idle 
cow-boy, who allows cows to get into and destroy 
crops ; idle scare-crow boy, who allows birds to eat 
seed, &c.] 

10. Suppose a man is idle, and only half does his work, then 

he really injures himself? 

11. Then not only is it wrong and wicked to be idle, but it 

is really cheating yourself, your family, and everybody 
as well as yourself. 

12. If a child is idle in his school, is he equally wrong ? 

13. Whom does he injure ? 

14. His parents who pay the school pence, and his teacher and 

' everyone, for he will be a less useful person. True, 
but whom most of all ? 

15. When will he regret it ? 

16. Yes, probably, when too old to repair the loss. 



Lesson 4. 
HOW WAGES ABE PAID. 

1. We .«aw that the man or woman who works does good to 

himself and to his employer. How does his employer 
show this ? 

He pays him wages. 

2. What do you understand by wages ? 

Money on Saturday. 

3. Yes. Are wages ever anything else besides money ? 
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4. Think, now. Suppose you went to a situation where they 

gave you your dinner, and your brother went where 
they did not give him his dinner, who would expect 
most money on a Saturday ? 

5. Why? 

6. Then would not this dinner be part of your earnings ? 

[Several examples of this should be given : a 
cottage rent free allowed, a servant kept entirely 
in food, and perhaps in dress, (&c.] 

7. Your earnings then may be paid in money, in food, in 

house-rent, in dress, or in anything that you would 
have to buy if you did not have it provided for 
you? 

8. When you have food or lodging as part of your wages, 

you have not to think how to spend it, have you ? 

9. It is spent already for you, in fact, 

10. The money wages you have to spend yourselves. 



Lesson 5. 
HOW TO IKGBEASE OVB WAGES.— Ko. 1 

1. Did you ever know a man who wanted to increase his 

wages? 

2. Did you ever know one who did not want to increase his 

wages ? 

3. How can we increase our wages ? 

4. By working harder. Yes, that is one way. We call 

that being more industrious, do we not ? 

5. Some very industrious men want to increase their wages. 

Do they ever succeed ? 

6. How? 

7. Suppose by doing their work another way, usipg better 

tools, or by trying to understand their work b^t^^^ 
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they manage to do more in the working day. What 
do we call that ? 

8. Increasing their skill, yes. Will they earn more wages 

if they are more skilful ? 

9. Then that is another way of increasing our wages ? 

10. Suppose you have to look after animals and to feed them. 

If you just do your work you may get so many 
shillings a week. Suppose, however, you take great 
interest in cattle, notice wheh they are ill and what 
makes them so, tiy and keep them in health in every 
way, and know lyhat to do with them if they get cold, 
&c. — in fact, become skilful with them — do you think 
your wages are likely to increase or not ? 

Numerous examples may be given here of a 
similar description. 

1 1. What should you say then was the best way of increasing 

your wages ? 

12. Do you think becoming more industrious, more skilful 

and more useful in whatever we do, is likely to increase 
or decrease our wages ? 

13. Is it then a good thing to become as skilful as we can in 

whatever we do ? 

14. Whom does it benefit ? 

15. Our employer, yes ; but no one else ? 

16. Does it not benefit ua more than anyone ? 



Lesson 6. 

HOW TO IKCBEASE Ot3, WAGES.—Ko. 2. 

1. Have any of you ever seen a man with a piece of garden 

ground attached to his cottage ? 

2. Does he use it ? 

3. Suppose by working on it in the evening he grew pota* 
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toes sufficient to keep him and his family half 
through the winter. Would that be increasing his 
wages ? 

4. If it were not suitable for potatoes, might he not grow 

something else with the same result ? 

5. Supposing a lad in the evening after his work attends 

school in order to become better instructed. Is he 
likely by getting a better situation, or doing his work 
with greater skill, to increase his earnings some day by 
it? 

6. Is he wise then to do this ? 

7. Supposing a man in the evening works at something that 

interests him, makes something that he sells. Is not 
this a way of adding to his wages. 

8. Could most of us do this if we wished ? 

9. Why do we not ? 

10. More from want of thought or habit perhaps, than any- 

thing else. Would it not be well to accustom oui-- 
selves to other habits if they improved our circum- 
stances and comfort ? 

11. Have you ever heard of an Irishman paying his rent by 

his pig ? 

12. What does this mean ? 

1.3. He keeps a pig — ^though often too near his own room — 
he attends to it when work is done, it eats up all that 
would otherwise be wasted, and so with a very little 
extra outlay his pig grows into money either to be sold 
for rent or killed to keep him in meat for the winter. 

14. Might not many of us, if we cannot keep a pig, do 

something similar to make the best use of our spare 
time, and to turn little things which would otherwise 
be wasted to account ? 

15. Should we not all try to do this if we want to increase 

our wages ? 
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i G. Shall wc not be better o£E if we do this ? 

17. There is another way of really increasing your wages : 

can any of you guess it ? 

18. Do you not think learning to spend your wages well will 

really increase them ? 

19. Suppose by skill > you can make a shilling go as far as 

two. Is not that really as good as earning two 
shillings instead of one ? 

20. How can you make the most of your wages ? Perhaps 

attending to these lessons will help you to do so. 



Lesson 7. 

HOW TO MANAGE YOUB WAGES. 

Food. 

1. When you are grown up and work, on a Saturday or a 

Friday you will get your wages. What \n\\ you do 
with them ? 

2. What will you buy with them ? 

3. Yes, many things ; but what do you think you will get 

first? 

4. Food : why food first ? 

5. Very true. You could not live without eating, and the 

first thing you do with your money must be to buy 
food so as to be able to go on working ? 

6. Suppose you earn a very great deal of money each week, 

you will then perhaps buy any food you have a fancy 
for? 

7. But suppose the money you earn is very little, and food 

is dear. What then ? 

8. Well, would you spend much on sweets ? 

9. Would you buy cakes ? 

10. No. What would you buy ? 
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1 1. Well, would you not try and get such food as for its cost 

would best and longest satisfy your hunger ? 

12. You would rather buy a loaf of bread for sixpence, than 

sixpenny worth of toffee ? 

13. Would you be more or less particular about what you 

bought the next week i£ your earnings were still 
smaller ? 

14. Exactly. If you were wise the smaller your money, the 

more carefully you would lay it out ? 

15. Anything that helped to make it go farther, such as 

understanding cooking and what was best to buy, would 
be a good thing for you, would it not ? 

Lesson 8. 

HOW TO MANAGE TOUB WAGES. 

Clothes, 

1 . Besides food, what must you spend your money in ? 

2. Clothes. Yes, you must have some sort of clothes. Do 

you buy clothes every day ? 

3. Need you buy them every week ? 

4. What difference strikes you between buying food and* 

buying clothes ? 

5. Well then, food you must buy constantly, clothes you need 

not? 
G. If you spend all your wages eveiy week on food, how 
would you buy a pair of boots, say when yours wore 
out? 

7. Then it will not do to spend all your wages on food ? 

8. If your wages were very small, could you out of one 

week's, buy a pair of boots and yet buy enough food ? 

9. How should you manage ? 

10. Yes. Keep, say sixpence or a shilling a week^ so tK**» xcc 
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a few weeks you might buy the shoes and yet not have 
to go without food. 

11. If you earned large wages, I suppose you think you might 

buy a good many smart clothes ? 

12. Suppose your wages were veiy small. What should you 

do then as regards clothes ? Spend much for a bow 
for your bonnet, or on a neck-scarf ? 

13. Which would be wiser to spend money on — trimmings, or 

on a warm coat or gown ? 

14. Why? 

15. Does it not look silly, ad well as being foolish, to see a 

young woman or a lad spend money — particularly 
when they have little for dress — on things that are not 
useful and not likely to keep him or her warm and 
dry in winter and cool and comfortable in summer ? 

1 6. How can girls get their clothes cheaply ? 

17. By learning to make them. Yes, and so using profitably 

time not needed for other things. Then should not 
you all try and learn to do so as soon as possible, so 
that you may make your own clothes and help your 
mother with those for your little brothers and sisters ? 



Lesson 9. 
HOW TO MANAGE TOUB WAGES. 

HenL 

1. Is there anything else you will have to pay out of your 

wages besides food and clothes ? 

2. Rent, yes. We could not work unless we had shelter and 

a place to sleep in, and so rent is a necessary outlay, is 
it not ? 

3. How often is rent paid ? 

4. Ever otherwise than weekly ? 
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5. When quarterly, how must you meet it ? 

6. You remember how you had to arrange for dress. 

7. Yes. Keeping something each week unspent, so that at 

the end of the quarter you may have the rent ready. 

8. Have you ever heard your father or mother express any 

opinion as to whether rent was a small or a large cost ? 
without them ? 

9. Generally large. If your wages are small, must your 

rent be large or small ? 

10. If you cannot get a room, or rooms, at a low rent in one 

place, what must you try to do ? 

11. Remove to another part. Yes, where rents are cheaper. 

Is this not sometimes difficult or impossible ? 

12. The time and money spent in travelling may more than 

make the difference in rent, may it not ? 

13. What must you do in this case ? 

14. Pay the higher rent, but be even more careful than ever 

in not wasting any part of your wages. 



Lesson 10. 

HOW TO MAHAOE YOUB WAGES. 

Odds and Ends, 

1. Having bought food, and put by something each week for 

clothes and rent, are there any other things to come out 
of wages ? 

2. Tell me some. 

Small luxuries in food, dress, expenses of a Sunday 
out, books, newspapers, tobacco &c., and but too often 
extra beer and spirits not wanted for food. 

3. Are these as necessary as food^ clothes, and rent ? 

4. Could you do without them ? 
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[ 5. You think you would not be bo happy or comfortable 
without them? 

6. But still you would be less comfortable and happy if you 

had these odds and ends, but had no food, dress and 
lodging ? 

7. If your wages were large, would you spend more or less 

in these odds and ends? 

8. If any week you made less wages than usual, which ex- 

penditure should you cut off? 

9. If you had such very small wages that you could scarcely 

pay your rent and buy your clothes, and yet you spent 
money in tobacco. Do you think you would be 
wise? 

10. Do you think you would be doing right? 

11. Do you think you would be doing wrong ? 

1 2. If your parents were in distress, and you were earning 

enough to allow you, after buying food, clothes, and 
lodging, to spend some in these odds and ends, do you 
think you would be right to do so ? 
.13. What would you be if you did so ? 

14. Selfish, yes ; and unnatural, for you owe much to your 

parents. 

15. You said just now that these odds and ends added to «)ur 

comfort. That is so. When young lads, and young 

women earn a good deal, and only have themselves to 

keep, what should they do ? 
] G. Help their parents, yes ; but perhaps their parents have 

food, clothing, and lodging. What would you do 

then ? 
17. Yes, add to their comfort and happiness, by supplying 

them, if you can, with those odds and ends which 

perhaps their own wages will not enable them to buy 

for themselves. 
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Lesson 11. 

HOW TO MANAGE YOUB WAGES. 

The Reserve Fund, — No, 1. 

1. With food, clothes, rent, and the odds and ends of each 

week^s wants, are all the uses of wages provided for ? 

2. Let us think. If you were sure to make as much eacli 

week all your life, and to spend the same in the way 
we have described, you would get on, would }'ou 
not? 

3. If some weeks you made more, you woidd get on still 

better ? 

4. Suppose, however, some weeks you made less ? 

6. True, you must then not spend so much in odds and 
ends. 

6. But suppose some weeks you made almost nothing, or even 

were out of work altogether, what then ? 

7. You must either starve, or get somebody to give you food 

and shelter ? 

8. Which would you do ? 

9. That would not be pleasant, to depend on some one else or 

the parish ? 

10. Can you avoid this in any way ? 

11. How? 

12. Yes, by keeping a little in hand each week, and so pro- 

viding for a rainy day. 

13. Is this easy to do ? 

14. Not with very small wages, truly, but do you think many 

persons could do it who now forget all about it ? 

15. Wheu you have any extra wages, part of it at least might 

be put by for a rainy day. 

16. What would you call this provision for a rainy day ? 

17. A reserve fund, yes. Who can nearly always spare a 
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little, and generally a good deal, for a rainy day, or a 
reserve fund ? 

18. Cannot you guess ? Cannot the young before they are 

married ? 

19. If, when you are married, you are likely to get small 

wages, should you before you are married be more or 
less careful in providing a reserve fund for a rainy 
day? 

20. Why ? 

21. Because when you are grown up you wiU perhaps not be 

able to do it, or only with the greatest difficulty. Do 
you not think you will then regret not having provided 
a reserve fund for a rainy day ? 
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Lesson 12. 

HOW TO MANAGE YOtfB WAGES. 

The Reserve Fund. — No, 2. 

1. We talked the other day of putting by some of your 

wages each week for a rainy day. What did we call 
that? 

2. Yes, making a reserve fund. When is the time to begin 

this reserve fund ? 

3. When you have a good deal to start with ? 

4. What do you call a good deal ? 

5. Is a shilling enough to start with ? 

G. Suppose you have not a shilling, is a penny enough to 
start with? 

7. What is the best way to increase the reserve fund ? 

8. By adding to it, yes. Do you think it will grow fastest 

if you put something in now and then, or a bmall fixed 
sum every week ? 
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. No doubt the small fixed sum grows fastest. What is a 
penny a week in a year ? 

10. How many of you have four and fourpence? 

11. How many of you spend uselessly and thoughtlessly a 

penny a week, which you might put into a reserve 
fund? 

12. Do you not think a reserve fund of four or five shillings 

would be a very nice thing to have ? 

13. Then, when is the time to begin the reserve fund? 

14. Now, yes ; and when is the time to add to it? 

15. Every week, yes; and what is the amount to begin with ? 

16. Yes, a penny a week if you cannot spare more, for a 

penny a week will soon run into shillings. 



Lesson 13. 

HOW TO MANAGE TOUB WAGES. 

The Savings Bank and the Penny Bank, — No. 1. 

1. You jremember how you were to provide for clothes and 

rent when paid quarterly, and how you were to make 
a reserve fund. Tell me what you were to do ? 

2. Keep some of your wages each week to make up enough 

money when you wanted it, yes. Have you ever tried 
to keep money in your pocket ? 

3. Has it remained there long ? 

4. Does it not soon bum a hole in the pocket ? 

»5, What do you mean by burning a hole in the pocket ? 

6. We are in fact apt to be tempted, while it remains in our 

pocket, to spend it in something we could do without 
— some unnecessary odds or ends ? 

7. Is it wise then to keep it in our pockets ? 

8. What should we do with it ? 

9. Keep it at home. That is better certainly ^ \sv>^ ^^^\jk*^«^ 

b2 
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we can easily be tempted to take it and spend it, may 
we not ? 

10. Is it not better to put it somewhere out of your way, 

somewhere where it is quite sale, and where you can 
get it if you really want it, but where its presence 
will not tempt you to spend it ? 

11. Is there such a place ? 

12. Have you ever heard of a savings bank or a penny bank ? 

13. The Post-office savings bank. That is one of the best 

sort of banks. You can pay in a shilling at a time and 
open an account with Her Majesty. Your money is 
perfectly safe and can be had at any time. 

14. Is there a Post-office savings bank near here ? 

15. Where can you find out all about the Post-office 

savings bank ? 

16. Yes, at the Post-offic.\ 

17. Perhaps you have not a shilling to begin with ; what must 

you do then ? 

18. Keep your pence until they amount to a shilling. Yes, 

but is there not a penny bank held at ? 

19. What is a penny bank ? 

20. Yes, a savings bank where sums as small as a penny are 

taken in and paid out. 

21. If you cannot then afford the Post-office savings bank, 

what should you do ? 
Note, — The teacher should become acquainted with the 
Post-office Savings Bank rules, and also of those of any 
sound penny bank near the school. If a penny bank 
is held in the school, important lessons may be based on 
it.» 

^ Apply to the manager, National Penny Bank, Limited, 269 and 270 
Oxford Street, London, for the particulars of school penny banks in 
eonnection with that institution or with the Post-office. 
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Lesson 14. 
HOW TO MANAGE YOUB WAGES. 

The Savings Bank and the Penny Bank, — No. 2. 

1. Tou remember about the savings bank and keeping your 

money for clothes, a rainy day, and such like wants, 
in it? 

2. Which of you have since joined and opened an account ? 

3. Did they say they would charge you anything for taking 

care of your money ? 

4. Did they say they would pay you something for leaving 

it with them ? 

5. What do they call this payment ? 

6. Interest, yes. Then not only are you saved the chance 

of allowing the money to bum a hole in your pocket, 
but you get something paid you by the savings bank 
for their taking care of it ? 

7. How does the savings bank manage to do this ? 

8. Do they lock it up in a box till you want it? 

9. Do they lend it out to be made use of? 

10. Usually to the Government or to local governments to make 

roads, build waterworks, and such like undertakings 
for the good of the public. 

11. Then your savings in the savings bank are of use to 

others besides yourself? 
3 2. Is this better than keeping your money in your pocket 7 
13. Is it better for you ? 

Lessox 15. 
THE SICK CLUB. 

1 . Have vou ever been imwell ? 

2. When you were so, did you care to do any work ? 
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3. Have you ever known anyone so ill that he could not do 

any thmg ? 

4. What became of his wages ? 

5. How did he pay his way ? 

6. He got money from his sick club, did he ? 

How glad he mjast have been that he belonged to 
such a club. Does anyone know what a sick club 
is? 

7. I will explain it to you. We all are pretty sure that we 

shall be ill some day, are we not ? 

8. Take thte 30 who are in this room, during the next week 

do you think any will be away unwell ? 

9. We have generally one away ill, have, we not ? 

10. Sometimes two or three are ill in the winter, but in the 

summer we are all here sometimes ? 

11. Taking one week with another, one is usually away ? 

12. Do you know who will be away ill next week ? 

13. Suppose you all worked for and received 28. Qd. a week. 

Every week one would lose his 28. 6d. for being away 
ill, would he not? 

14. If the 25. 6d. paid your mother^s rent, would not being 

ill and losing your wages be a sad loss to the one who 
was ill ? 

15. Could any of us tell who next week would lose the half- 

crown, and have a difficulty in paying his rent ? 

16. Suppose we said to one another each Saturday, one of us 

will be ill next week and will lose his halfcrown, so 
each of us 29 who are well will subscribe a penny and 
make up the 28. 6d. which our friend will lose. What 
would that arrangement be ? 

17. Yes, a sick club ? 

18. Do sick clubs usually allow a man his full wages as in the 

case of our halfcrown ? 

19. Why not ? 
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20. Yea, if men got the same when ill as when at work, it 

might perhaps induce some to think themselves unable 
to work when they could by an effort do something. 

21. Do siok clubs usually pay the doctor for attending the 

patient ? 

22. Then this is a further advantage. Should you all belong 

to some sick club as soon as you can ? 

23. Will not the parish provide a doctor, and give out-door 

relief in sickness ? 

24. Why should you prefer to pay the sick club ? 

25. The parish aid is merely given to a pauper by others who 

have to work all the harder on account of those who 
take it. The sick club money, when you are ill, is 
your own by right, is it not ? 

26. Is the parish money a desirable thing to have ? 

27. Is the sick club money an honourable thing to have if you 

are unfortunate enough to be ill ? 

Lesson 16. 
BTJBIAL CLUBS. 

1. .We talked the other day of sick clubs. Do you know of 

any other sort of clubs ? 

2. Burial clubs. What are they for ? 

3. Funerals are expensive, and these clubs pay the cost of 

the funeral of a member, of his wife, or child. Yes, 
that is so. Do you know how they do this ? 

4. You remember how the sick clubs were worked ? 

[Recapitulate this shortly.] (See Lesson 15.) 

5. We all know that each year some of us will die, do we 

not? 

6. We do not know which of us will be taken? 

7. Do we know how many will die ? 

8. Yes, we do. Strange as it sounds to you, we do. Take 
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the town of (naming the nearest well-known town 

which all the children have heard of). The inhabitants 
number so many, and every year close upon — die. 
That is, one in about [30] persons. 

9. Of every [30] people then alive to-day in how many 

will, almost to a certainty, die before this day year ? 

10. If the funeral cost 30s., how much must each of the 30 

persons pay each year into the burial club ? 

11. Should all pay the same sum ? 

12. Strictly speaking, not ; for out of a number of young men 

of 20^ so many are not so likely to die as out of the 
same number of men of 50, 60, or 70. In some 
clubs, however, all members do pay alike, do they 
not? 
13 Is it a good thing to belong to a burial club ? 

14. Why? 

15. What is the difference between being buried by the parish 

and by a club ? 
IG. Yes, the parish burial is done for you by others, because 
you die a pauper. That by the club is paid for by 
yourself. 

17. Is a parish burial an honourable thing or a thing to be 

avoided ? 

18. Is a club burial an honourable end of life ? 

Lesson 17. 
LIFE INSUBAITGE. 

1. You remember how the burial club was managed. It 

provides for the burial. Does it do anything else ? 

2. What is a widow ? 

3. Have you ever known one ? 

4. Was she not sadly put to when her husband died ? 

5. Are not widows generally called * poor widows' ? 
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6. Wbylsthis? 

7. Yes, because they are gouerallj left badly off, 

8. Is there any way of preyenting this ? 

9. Tes, making a reserve fund in the savings bank. But 

sometimes a man dies young, before he has had time to 
make any but a very small reserve fund. Can he do 
anything to provide against' this misfortune ? 

10. Have you ever heard of life insurance ? 

11. I will tell you what it is. It is exactly like the burial 

dub, except that the members pay more than enough 
to provide for the cost of their burial, and the re- 
mainder is given in money to their widow or anyone 
they wish? 

[This will probably want going over several 
times.] 

12. You remember a shilling a year each from every 30 

persons paid the cost of the funeral. Suppose each 
person paid two shillings a year instead of one. What 
would that do ? 

13. Yes, allow 30a. each besides the cost of the burial. That 

would be a sort of life insurance. 

14. Do you know that some burial clubs have an arrangement 

such as this in addition to providing for burial ? 

15. Life insurance is, however, usually for larger sum?, is it 

not? 

16. What is the lowest the Post-office "will insure for? 

(20/.) 

17. In the burial clubs should all pay the same each year? 

18. Who should pay the most each year ? 

19. Why ? 

20. Yes. Because they are more likely to die during the 

year. In life insurance is this the same ? 

21. In life insurance do you know whether the amount the 

person pays each year, all his life, is the same as that 
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he pays the first year, or does it increase from year to 
year as he gets older ? 

22. No, it is settled when he begins, and does not change. 

23. How is the amount settled for each person ? 

24. Yes, according to his age, when he or she first insures. 

25. Who will pay the least each year ? 

26. Then when is the best time to insure your life ? 

27. Will you have to pay more for every year you delay ? 

28. Is life insurance a good thing ? 

29. Need a man be in a burial club if he insures his life ? 

30. The Post-office will insure your life. Where should you 

apply for information ? 

(At the nearest post-oflGice.) 

31. Do people whose lives are insured live longer than others? 

32. If they are taken ill, need they be anxious as to how their 

wives or families will be left in case of their deaths ? 

33. Then perhaps this fi*eedom from worry and anxiety in 

sickness may help to make them recover ? 

Lesson 18. 

FBIEITDLY SOCIETIES. 

1. We liave talked of sick clubs, burial clubs, and such like 

institutions. Do you know the general name by which 
they are known ? 

2. They are called friendly societies. Can you guess why ? 

3. Surely if you are ill, or if you have a death in your 

family, you would feel the club was indeed a very friend 
in need. 

4. Might it not sometimes be rather difficult to go every week 

to pay your subscription to a number of clubs ? 

5. Would it not be easy for one club to do the work of all 

the separate clubs ? 

6. What then do most friendly societies do ? 
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7. CSaxmot you guess ? They combine the sick and burial 

club, allowance in old age, and also some of them the 
life insurance. 

8. Is that an advantage ? 

9. It saves the members trouble. And anything else ? 

10. Does it make it less likely that members will neglect the 

payments? 

11. Would you expect to pay more to a friendly society that 

provided you with an allowance in sickness and old 
age, paid the cost of your burial in case of death, and 
supplied you with a doctor, than to a club which merely 
supplied you with one of these advantages ? 

12. Would you expect to pay to the one friendly society 

altogether as much as at the different clubs ? 

13. There would be some expenses of managing the clubs 

and friendly societies, would there not ? 

14. What do you mean by expenses of management? 

15. Yes. The man who collects the payments must be paid, 

the printing &c. must be paid for also. 

16. Would you expect the expenses of a friendly society doing 

the same work as a number of clubs to be greater or 
less than the expenses of all the clubs ? 

17. Less, yes ; because the collector can receive your payment 

of sixpence as soon as the collector of a club can take 
a penny, and six times as fast as six clubs, providing 
you each with different advantages, can separately 
take a penny each. 

18. Which is best then, to belong to a good friendly society, 

or to a number of clubs ? 

19. Give me the names of a few good friendly societies ? 

The Foresters. 

The Manchester Unity ot Odd Fellows. 
&c, &c. 

20. Should you not belong to one of these ? 
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21. When is the time to join ? 

22. Yes, as soon as you can. fiut when is that ? 

23. Yes, directly you can earn something. 

Lesson 19. 

' OLD AGE. 

1, Do any of you know an old man or woman ? 
.,; 2. Can they do much work ? 
• 3. How do they live ? 

4. The parish grants a little to them, does it ? Is that enough 

to keep them ? 

5. Friends help them sometimes. Are they pretty comfort- 

able? 

6. Do they ever go without what they need to keep them in 

health ? 

7. Did we not hear the other day that some friendly societies 

provide an allowance for old age ? 

8. Why do not these old people get the allowance ? 

9. What trade were they when young ? 

10. Then if they had only thought of it they might now be 

independent and comfortable ? 

11. How much do you think they must have paid to secure 

105. a week, now they are over sixty-five? I will 
tell you.* 

12. Could these, do you think, have spared as much ? 

; : ' I3. No doubt they could, but probably they did not know of 
it, or think of it then ? 
14. You feel sorry to see them so poor, and you help them, I 
hope ; but should you not all take a lesson from them ? 

* See Tables for Deferred Annuities and also FroTident Knowledge 
Papers, one penny each, published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 193 
Piccadilly, and post-free from C. Williams, 112 Iferompton Iload, 
London, W. 
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15. If you live to be as old, would you like to be in' their 

state ? 

16. How can you prevent it? 

17. Yes, by joining a sound friendly society, or in another 

way, which I will explain to you in our next lesson. 

Lesson 20. 
DEPEBBED ANNUITIES.— No. 1. 

1 . Have you ever heard of such a thing as an annuity ? 

2. What is it ? 

3. A fixed sum of money paid each year. 

4. A person who has an annuity then receives so much a 

year ? 

5. May it be paid weekly, or monthly, or quarterly ? 

6. Yes. Perhaps you would all like to have an annuity ? 

7. But you can work and earn wages, so that you do not want 

one now. 

8. May you ever not be able to work, and then want an 

annuity ? 

9. What do you mean by a thing being deferred ? 

10. Put off. If I put off buying a coat till next year, that is 

deferring buying the coat, is it not ? 

11. Can you guess then what a * deferred annuity * is ? 

12. Yes, an annuity, the commencement of which is deferred 

or put off to a future day. 

13. Supposing then you could get an annuity promised you, 

to begin when you are sixty-five. What sort of 
annuity would that be ? 

14. Suppose you could pay so much a week while young, for 

such a deferred annuity, would not that be an excellent 
aixabgement for old age ? 
. . 15* Is there aaj plan by which this can be done ? 
16. Ye% through the Post-office. 
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17. What is it called ? 

18. Yes, buying a deferred anDuity. 

19. Is buying a deferred annuity a good thing? 

20. Why? 

Lesson 21. 
DEFEBBED ANHUITIES.— No. 2. 

1. You remember what deferred annuities are ? 

[Recapitulate.] 

2. Suppose you never got old and di^d young. 

3. If you had been pajring weekly for the deferred annuity, 

you might think you had lost your money. Would 
you think so ? 

4. Would you not all your life hare had the satisfaction of 

knowing that if you lived to be old you would be 
provided for ? 

5. Is not that feeling worth something, even though you die 

young ? 

6. Still you would feel somehow that you had lost some- 

thing ? 

7. This feeling would perhaps prevent your trying to buy 

when you were yoimg a deferred annuity for old age. 

8. You would be more likely to buy a deferred annuity if 

you could arrange for your family getting back what 
you paid in if you died young ? 

9. Do you think that can be done ? 

10. Yes, it can. It is called buying a deferred annuity on the 

returnable scale. What do you think it is called when 
you cannot have it back ? 

11. A deferred annuity on the non-returnable scale, yes. 

When must you arrange -which sort you will buy ? 

12. When you enter into the agreement. Do you think they 

will be both the same price ? 
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13. Why not the same ? 

14. Does not a person who buys a deferred annuity on the 

returnable scale, get a promise of more than a person 
who buys on the non-returnjible ? 

15. What more does he get ? 

16. A proDiise not only that he will have his deferred annuity 

if he lives to be old, but also that if he dies or wants 
his money at any time that he may have it. Then 
which Fcale will be most expensive ? 

17. Yes, the returnable scale. I will give you some idea of 

the difference. 
Note, — The rules and tables on deferred annuities and life 
insurance should be mastered by the teacher. They are popu- 
larly explained in the Provident Knowledge Papers referred 
to in the advertisement at the end of the book, published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 1 93 Piccadilly, or post-free from C. 
Williams, 112 Brompton Road, London, price one penny each. 

Lesson 22. 
THEIFT.— No. 1. 

1. Have you ever read Robinson Crusoe ? 

[Enter into the story, particularly his being left 
on the desert island with such provisions &c. as he 
could secure from the wreck.] 

2. When he got at the wreck the day after his escape, what 

did he do ? 

Landed all the things that would be useful to him. 

3. Would you not like to have, been him ? All the good 

things in the ship he could take. Did he have a least 
every day ? 

4. Why not? 

5. He saved theip, did he not, lest he should run short before 

he could get some more ? 
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6. Do you remember the story of his throwing out the corn 

' seeds, and his delight the next Spring at its growing 
up into corn ? 

7. Did he use the corn directly and make a fresh loaf. For 

you know he could not have had any fresh bread for 
years ? 

8. What did he do then ? 

9. He took care of it and planted it all again, so as to secure 

a plentiful supply in a few years. 

10. Then both the goods which he got out of the Avreck 

and the corn which he grew he preferred using very 
sparingly at first, so that he might have them the 
longer. What do we call this ? 

11. Thrift or foresight, yes. Was it a good thing for Robinson 

Crusoe that he had thrift and foresight ? 

12. Is it a good thing for us to have ? 

* Lesson 23. 

THRIFT.— Ko. 2. 

1. You remember how careful and thrifty Robinson Crusoe 

had to be at first on his desert island. Supposing ten 
of you were wrecked on an island, and that you only 
rescued a fevf sacks of com from the wreck. What 
would you do ? 

2. Look about to see what grew, yes. Suppose nothing 

grew on the island, but that you found the soil was 
fit for corn. Would you sow com ? 

3. First, would you not measure your com very carefully ? 

4. Suppose you found that after using enough to sow, only 

sufficient remained for you to live on till the first crop 
was ready. You would allowance one another. 

5. When the crop was ripe would you eat it all ? 

6. You would put by some for seed. How much ? 
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7. Enough to produce a larger crop next year. Yes. 

8. Even if by so doing you still had to go short for another 

year. 

9. Suppose you were so unfortunate as to have a bad crop 

the first year. Would you eat more or less ? 

10. Why would you still put by the same for seed and eat 

less? 

11. You would know that you must starve next year unless 

you did. 

12. Your only chance of living would be to keep enough for. 

seed for the next year's crop. 

13. Would this be thrift ? Would not the thrifty manage- 

ment of your corn, then, be your only chance of eventu- 
ally having plenty of corn to eat ? 

14. Would it be the same if there were a thousand persons 

on the island ? 

15. Or if a million, or ten millions ? 

16. Would it be true of the whole world ? 

17. Yes. If we eat up this year all we produce, we run a 

risk of starving next year. How is it that people do 
not starve in England, even if they do not put by in 
bad or even in good years ? 

18. Because other persons have to keep them out of what 

they put by. Must these other persons put by more 
or less in consequence ? 

19. Is this fair? 

20. Is it right of us to depend if we can help it on others' 

savings or thrift ? 

21. Should we not always in plentiful years put by for less 

plentiiul ones ? 

22. What do we call this? 

23. Thrift, yes, Is thrift a duty ? 
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Lesson [24. 

CAPITAL.— Ho. i: 

1. Have you ever tried to dig up a piece of land without a 

spade ? 

2. Do you think you could do it ? 

3. With a piece of wood you might manage it, but it would 

take a long time, would it not, and be badly done after 
all? 

4. Suppose some of you were on a small desert island. That 

you divided it up and managed without spades or tools 
to cultivate it. Suppose one of you was a clever and 
industrious fellow, and beside^ doing his fields he 
managed to make a spade. He would get the best 
crops with the least fatigue, would he not ? 

5. You would want to borrow his spade, perhaps ? 

6. Might he not say that as to make it he had had to work 

very hard in addition to digging like the others, he 
thought it only fair for you to give him some of your 
crops — ^which would be more abundant owing to the 
use of the spade — for the loan of the spade ? 

7. He would then, having part of your crops for himself, be 

able to live without working so much on his own land; 
and suppose in the leisure from his land work he 
succeeded in making a plough. 

8. y#u would all borrow the plough ? 

0. He might then go on making difEerent tools — a harrow, a 
roller, &c. for you to use, and he might perhaps give 
up cultivating his own land altogether. 

10. He would live on what you gave him for the use of his 

spades, ploughs, &c, 

11. What would his spades, ploughs, &c. be called ? 

12. Yes, his capital, He would live on his capital by your 

labour? 
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13. Would this be good for him ? 

14. Would it be good for you ? 
16. Why? 

16. Yes, his energy and efforts to produce the spad 

ploughs, &c., his capital, in fact, would have enabl 
all of you to cultivate your land easier, and to { 
more out of it. 

17. The one then who would thus become a capitalist woi 

not only do himself good, but all of you on t 
island? 

18. If this happened in England instead of on a desert isla 

would the result be the same ? 

Lesson 25. 
CAPITAL.— Ko. 2. 

1. You remember the man we supposed on the desert isla 

making a spade, a plough, &c., and becoming — ^wl 
did he become ? 

2. Yes, a capitalist. Suppose you were engaged at soi 

kind of work and wanted a special tool for it, wl: 
would you do ? 

3. Try and buy one. Save up, yes, and get it. Would y( 

be a capitalist ? 

4. Yes, in a small way. If you farmed, or kept a shop ai 

wanted a horse and cart to help you, you would t 
and save and get one. 
6. When you had these, would you expect to earn more 
less than before ? 

6. Then this capital would enable you to earn more thi 

you could do alone ? 

7. Would that be a good thing for you ? 

3. If you did not want a cart yourself, but bought one ai 
lent it at so much a week to a neighbour who had n 
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enough money to buy one. Would that be a good 
thing for you ? 
9. Would it be a good thing for your neighbour ? 

10. What would you be ? 

11. Yes, a capitalist, and what would he be ? 

12. The borrower of your capital. 

13. You would both be benefited then ? 

14. Would anyone else be benefited ? 

15. Would the man who borrowed your cart be able to do 

more — ^produce more on his farm, if a farmer, &c. ? 

16. Then the loan of the cart would produce more food for 

everybody. 

17. Then would not this be a good thing for everybody ? 

18. If instead of a cart you lent him a waggon and a team of 

horses, would it still be a good thing for both of you 
and for the public at large ? 

19. If it were ten teams ? 

' 20. Yes. If he could use them profitably. 

21. If it was a mine, a house, or anything else, however costly. 

22. Then a capitalist is of use to ihe man who borrows his 

capital ? 

23. You saw just now that the possession of capital is a good 

thing to the man who has it : it is a good thing for the 
user and the community at large. Is it an evil to 
anyone ? 

24. May you all become capitalists ? 

25. Yes. How? 

26. True, by being thrifty and not spending all you m?ike each 

week. 

Lesson 26. 

BEGAFITULATIOir. 

J. How can money be obtained ? 
. J^, Ib it a ^ood thing to earn money 1 
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3. Who does it do good to ? 

4. Is it a good thing for us to be industrious, and to earn as 

mudi as we can ? 

5. How are wages paid ? 

6. What did we settle were the first things to come out of 

wages? 

7. Tell me what you mean by a reserve fund ? 

8. What does the sai-ings bank, the penny bank, the sick 

club, burial club, life insurance, do for us ? 

9. Tell me what you mean by deferred annuities? 

10. Name some ways of increasing your wages and 

earnings? 

11. Is it a good thing for everybody for you to increase your 

wages? 

12. What is thrift, and what are its uses ? 

13. What is capital ? 

14. Is capital a good thing ? 

15. Could England go on as it is without capital ? 

16. If we are careful in the expenditure of our wages, who 

benefits? 

17. Ourselves, or anyone else ? 

18. What are the railways, houses, <S:c., we see in 

England ? 

19. Gould they exist if our forefathers had spent all they 

earned? 

20. Then we owe much to the care our forefathers took of 

their wages ? 

21. Should we do the same for our children ? 

22. What should we aim to do with our earnings, be they 

wages or in any other form ? 

23. Not only to keep ourselves in the present, but also to 

provide for the ? 

24. Future, yes. Is this being miserly ? 

25. Whj not ? 
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26. If we live only from hand to mouth, what must befall us 

on the least trouble ? 

27. Is it wise or good, or to our own interest to run the risk 

of being in trouble directly illness or a temporary loss 
of work comes on us ? 

28. Which is in the end the hardest privation, being careful 

when we are in work, of sparing out of our wages for 
a friendly, society, for insurance, and for a provision 
for old age, or the suffering of want, and the degrada- 
tion of the parish relief, or of charity, when caused by 
our own thoughtlessness or recklessness ? 
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Lesson 27. 

IMPOBTAKCE OF FOOD. 

1. Do you all know what I mean by food ? 

2. When did you last have some food ? 

3. How often do you have food ? 

4. Oftener than every day ? 

5. Yes, several times a day. Could you get on without food ? 

6. No, you would soon die. Do other things want food . 

besides men and women, boys and girls ? 

7. Animals, yes. Anything else ? 

8. Do plants ? 

9. Suppose you have a flower in your window in a flower- 

pot, and forget to water it, what happens ? 

10. It droops and dies ; then is the water its food ? 

11. Man, animals, and plants want food then : does anything 

else? 

12. Do stones, bricks, tables, dishes, &c. ? 

13. What is the difference between those things that want 

food and those that do not ? 

14. Yes, those that want food have life. How many sorts of 

life are there ? 

15. Which are they ? 

16. What do we call the life of man and animals ? 

17. What do you call the life of plants and trees ? 
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18; Then tbir^ are how many sorts of life ? 

19. Do both these want food ? 

20. Can either of these get on without food ? 

21. Can either get on without constant supplies of food ? 

22. Then as food is so important to us that we cannot even 

live without it, is it not desirable that we should know 
something about it ? 



^ ^ Lesson 28. 

FOOD. WHT NECESSAB7. 

No. I. — Chromng and Repairing. 

1. We agreed that food was necessary to us^d not to such 

things as stone, iron, &c. What strikes you as the 
difference between a living thing and a dead thing, such 
as stone ? 

2. One moves about. Can a plant be said to move about ? 

and yet we agreed that that wanted food. Have .you 
ever broken a stone, or a piece of iron, or brick ? 

3. What did you find inside it ? 

4. Was it not exactly the same all through ? 

5. Is a plant, or an animal, or are your bodies the same all 

through ? 

6. Then that is one difference between living bodies and 

stones ? 

7. Can you think of any other difference ? 

8. Does the stone or the iron grow ? 

9. Does it ever change ? 

10. If left for a long time, would it be practically the same at 

the end of that time as it is now ? 

1 1. If left like the stone, what would happen to you or me ? 

12. What is necessary to make us live and grow? 

13. Food, yes. Then the want of food is an impoi'tant 
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difiTerence between the living and the dead thing BUioh 
as stone or iron ; is it not ? 

14. When we have grown up to our full size, do we still want 

food? 

15. We cannot live without it even then. Perhaps you 

cannot tell why ? Have you ever noticed that things 
wear out : your bonnets, your jackets, and other things, 
even your toys, the more you use them the sooner they 
wear out, do they not? 

16. If you wear a hole in your trousers, what do you have to 

get done ? 

17. Yes, to mend it, replace it with a new piece, or even get a 

new pair. When you use your slate pencils they wear 
out and get shorter each day, do they not ? 

18. Have you ever seen a poor boy on crutches? 

19. Do his crutches wear out and get shorter ? 

20. You are thankful that you have got your legs. Do you 

run about as much as the boy with crutches ? 

21. A great deal more. Do your legs wear out and get 

shorter ? 

22. You are sure they do not get shorter ? 

23. Are you sure they do not wear out ? 

24. Have you ever worn the skin of your feet off with 

running, or that of your hands with rowing or 
cricket ? 

25. Have you ever cut a piece out of your finger ? 

26. Have you noticed how it gradually got well ? 

27. If you cut a hole in your slate, does it fill up again ? 

28. What do you suppose supplies what is necessary to make 

good the skin on your hands and feet and to mend your 
cut? 

29. Food, yes. Then food not only makes us grow, but it 

makes good what we wear out ? 

30. What parts of us wear out ? 
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81. Skin, yes. Does our fle^h, our hair, our bones, does eveiy 

part of us ? 
32. When are they wearing out? 
83. Yes, whenever we do anything we wear something out. 

Are we always doing something ? 

34. Then we are constantly wanting a supply of something to 

repair or make good ? 

35. Then why is food so important to us ? 

Lesson 29. 
FOOD. WET NEGESSAB7. 

No. II. — To Produce Heat 

1. Have you ever seen a boy when his fingers were very 

cold, breathe on them ? 

2. Why did he do this ? 

3. Yes, to warm his fingers. Then his breath was warmer 

tlian his fingers. Where does the breath come 
from? 

4. From inside the body, from a place called ? 

5. The lungs, yes. When we draw in a breath, is the air 

we take in warm ? 

6. In the summer, perhaps ; but in the winter, no. Yet, 

when we breathe on our fingers in the frost, our breath 
is still warm ? 

7. Then even if the air we take in is very cold, what we 

breathe out is warm : what does this show ? 

8. Yes, that inside us is warm. Can we live without being 

warm? 

9. Would you be surprised to hear we have a fire inside us ? 
10. Certainly, it is not exactly a fire like the one in the grate, 

but it has a similar efieet ; and when you know a little 
more you will be able to imderstand that the heat 
produced in us is produced very like that in a grate. 
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12. Where is this heating apparatus ? 

18. Yes, in the lungs. How do you keep a fire alight, so as 
to continue giving out heat ? 

14. Supposing it gets low, what do you do ? 

15. Yes, put fuel on. Do you suppose our heating apparatus 

wants looking after — stoking, in fact ? 

16. What is it that we stoko it with, can you guess ? 

17. Part of our food : yes, which part ? 

18. In the very hot summer, and in very warm climates, you 

would not want to keep your heating apparatus so 
extensively at work, would you ? 

19. In cold weather and in the Arctic regions you would want 

more fuel ? 

20. What sort of food do we take in winter more than in 

summer ? 

21. Fat, yes. Have you ever heard of an Esquimaux eating 

tallow ? Why does he do this ? 

22. He requires a great deal of food suitable to supply his 

heating apparatus, and nature tells him fat will do so? 

23. Then food not only has to assist in making us grow and 

in repairing. what wears out, but what does it also do ? 

24. Yes, it has to supply the fuel to keep us warm. 

Lesson 80. • 

FOOD. DESCBIPTION AND QXrAKTITT. 

1. We agreed, then, we all wanted food regularly, not only 

when we were growing, but to make good the constant 
wear and tear throughout life, and to keep us warm ? 

2. There are many sorts of food: are they all equally 

suitable ? 

3. Is food all alike ? 

4. Is the same food equally good for grown-up men and for 

children ? 
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5. Is all food equally good at all times of the day ? 

6. Is all food equally suitable at all seasons of the year ? 

7. Then there is something to learn about the choice of 

food ? 

8. Does it matter how much food we eat ? 

9. If we wear out our trousers, the size of the patch must be 

in proportion to the part worn out, must it not ? 

10. If we wear out our bodies, we must take sufficient food to 

make it good, must we not ? 

11. After a long walk or a heavy piece of work, helping your 

father, have you ever felt very hungry ? 

12. Can you guess why ? 

13. Would the poor cripple on crutches wear out more of 

the end of his crutch if he walked ten miles than if he 
walked only five ? 

14. Don't you think, then, that your long walk or your work 

must have worn out more of your bodies than if you 
had been sitting before the fire asleep ? 

15. What, then, is being hungry ? 

16. May it not be said to be a sort of way, and a very forcible 

way, of the body asking to be repaired with food ? 

17. Do some people eat too little ? 

18. The very poor at times, no doubt ; and what must be the 

consequence ? 

19. Their bodies cannot be properly repaired. 

20. If this goes on for some time, what must happen ? 

21. The poor person is starved. Do some people eat too 

much? 

22. What happens to these ? 

23. Do they keep well ? 

24. Then what two things have we to learn about food ? 

25. Yes, the right sort of food to take at the right time, and 

the right quantity. Are these matters important ? _. 
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Lesson 31. 
ettvoeb avd appetite. 

1. We know that to keep ounelyea growing, and to make 

up for wear and tear, and to keep ourselves warm, 
we must have what ? 

2. Food, yes. Have we any means of knowing when we 

want food ? 
8. Is our appetite or our hunger always to be relied on as 
a proof that we want food ? 

4. Yes, in health it is, no doubt ; but is our appetite to be 

always trusted as to the selection of our food ? 

5. Suppose I offered you for breakfast to-morrow morning, 

jam tarts or a bowl of porridge, which would you like 
best? 

6. No doubt, but do you think you would be as comfortable 

all day? 

7. Suppose I gave you jam tarts every day, do you think 

you would grow and keep strong ? 

8. Again, which would you prefer to live on : wine, cake, 

and sweets, for a week, or on bread and water ? 

9. You think you would like the wine and cake ; but at the 

end of the week, if you lived as long, do you not think 
you would be very uncomfortable and long for a glass 
of water and a piece of bread and butter ? 

10. Then anyhow, with children, what you fancy is not an 

absolute guide as to what sort of food is best for you ? 

11. Does knowing the sort of food then come by instinct? 

12. To a certain extent, no doubt; but may not much be 

profitably learned as to the best sort of food ? 

13. How can we best learn it ? 

14. Do you think the experience of others will help us? 

15. Is it important to know what food to select ? 

16. Is it more important if ow eanmi^ ot^ «mcd^*\ 
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Lesson 32. 

THE SELECTION OF FOOD. 

1. We found that the proper selection of food was important, 

and all the more important according as our wages 
were small. 

2. The first consideration when we want food is to do what ? 

3. To satisfy our hunger, true ; but not only that, is it ? 

Oysters at threepence each might do this, if we took 
enough of them. 

4. Exactiy, to satisfy our hunger at the least expenditure of 

our wages. We might satisfy our hunger as well 
perhaps out of threepennyworth of bread and cheese, 
as out of a dozen oysters at threepence an oyster. 

5. What do you mean by satisfying your hunger ? 

6. Do you remember the three main uses of food ? 

7. What were they ? 

8. Yes, to enable you to grow, to make up for wear and 

tear, and to keep your warming apparatus supplied 
with fuel. 

9. Will your hunger be satisfied with any one of these 

alone ? 

10. Will it be with two of them ? 

11. No, not till you are grown up : until then all three must 

be supplied. 

12. What do we call the part of the food that supplies these 

wants ? 

13. The nutritious part, the nourishing power or the nutri- 

ment. Yes, we say such and such food contains so 
much nutriment. 

14. Have all sorts of food the same amount of nutriment ? 

15. Do all foods cpntain nutriment fitted for all the three 

chief wants of your body ? 

16. Then the first thing to ascertain is the amount of nutri- 
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ment in the food yon buy suited to supply the wants 
for which the food is eaten ? 

17. Can you know this without learning it ? 

18. Does it come by instinct ? 

19. To a certain extent ; but if you can know from other 

persons* experience what sort of food is best for you, 
and will most readily supply what you want, is it 
not wiser to learn about food ? 

20. Is it not likely to save your wages ? 

21. How? 

22. Then learning about the uses and properties of different 

sorts of food is a benefit to you ? 

Lesson 33. 
THE CHIEF C0K8TITTJEKT8 OF FOOD.— Ko. 1. 

1. We have seen that our food has to do several things ; 

what are they ? 

2. Would you expect that the material required for your 

growing and that required for making good wear and 
tear would be much alike ? 

3. Would you expect this same food to be suitable for keep- 

ing the warming apparatus in fuel ? 

4. Can you guess then of how many parts our food must 

consist ? 

5. Two, yes. The one for wear and tear, the other for fuel. 

6. Do you know what these two chief constituents of food 

are called ? 

7. I will tell you : the carbonaceous part of food, and the" 

nitrogenous part of food. 

8. What do you understand then by carbonaceous and nitro- 

genous food ? 

Those parts of the food which enable us to grow 
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and make good wear and tear, and which keep us 
in fuel. 
9. Will you explain this again ? 

Yes, our food must contain a certain amount of 
a material called carbon, and a certain amount of a 
material called nitrogen. 

10. May these sabstonces be wrapped up in different forma 

and shapes ? 

11. Any substance that we can live on with nothing else 

must contain then both carbonaceous and nitrogenous 
parts? 

12. Do you know any such substance ? 

13. Bread, yes. Does bread then contain carbon and nitrogen ? 

14. Can you give me a list of things that do contain carbon 

and nitrogen ? 

Indian meal, barley meal, oatmeal, potatoes, rice, 
turnips, cheese, meat, fish, &c. &c. 

15. Do you know whether, say, a pound of these all contain 

the same quantity of carbon and nitrogen ? 

16. No, they vary very much. We heard the other day that 

the fat part of food went chiefly to keep up the heating 
apparatus: do you know whether this is the carbon or 
the nitrogen of the food ? 

17. The carbon, yes. Then we must be sure that the food we 

take not only has carbon, but enough to supply us in 
fuel, must we not ? 

18. Do you know at all how much carbon a grown man must 

take per week ? 

19. At the least, 30,100 grains or about 4^ pounds; a woman 

about a tenth less ; and a child according to its age. 

20. The nitrogen necessary for us is much less : do you know 

how much ? 

21. At least 1,400 grains, or about three and a quarter ounces 

for a man a week. 
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22. Then though the articles of food you mentioned just now 

contain carbon and nitrogen, are you sure that \sre 
could live on any one of them ? 

23. If one substance contained very little carbon, and we tried 

to live entirely on that food, might we not have to eat 
so much to make up the quantity of carbon that we 
shoidd get ill from the over-much nitrogen ? 

24. Then we must know the contents of each article of food 

before we settle whether it is a suitable food ? 

The following is a table of the number of grains of carbon 
and nitrogen per pound in the specified foods : — 

Indian meal . . . .3016 Carbon. 120 Nitrogen. 



Barley meal 


2563 




68 




Oatmeal 


. 2831 




136 




Kice . . . . 


2732 




68 




Potatoes 


. 769 




22 




Tnmips 


263 




13 




Cheddar checso 


. 3344 




306 




Mutton 


1900 




189 




JOwGX • • • 


. 1854 




184 




Bed herrings 


1435 




217 





25. Perhaps you think that the simplest way of living would 

be to eat so much carbon and nitrogen in their natural 
state : could we do this ? 

26. Why not ? 

27. No, our food must be in such a form that our stomachs 

can and will take it, and can, as you will learn eome 
day, make use of it for our bodies by a process called 
digestion. (See Lessons 135 to 137.) 
[This lesson will require to be gone over several times ; for 
though it is not above the capacity of children when handled 
by a fikilful teacher, it will require careful and patient in- 
struction to enable them to grasp the main ideas.] 

Q 
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Lesson 34. 
CHIEF CONSTITITEirTS OF FOOD.^lTo. 2. 

1. Perhaps jou think that it is much easier and more simple 

to eat what you want, and that you would rather not 
trouble yourself about the carbon and nitrogen in 
your food : most people never think about it, do they ? 

2. If a man is rich and can spend what he likes on food, he 

can do this without his pocket feeling it much ; but 
when does he feel it? 

3. Does his health improve by eating improper and un- 

suitable things ? 

4. True, if he overloads his stomach he will find it out 

some day ; though his pocket is sufSciently full not to 
mind that loss. 

5. If, however, he has very small wages, can he make the 

most of them without knowing something about food ? 

6. Can he make much more of his money if he does know 

about this ? 

7. Then for poor people this information is very valuable ? 

8. You can hardly be expected, however, to know the 

quantity of these materials called carbon and nitrogen, 
and I will therefore give you a list of articles of food 
with the amounts each^contains of these important mate- 
rials called carbon and nitrogen. 

Table of some common foods arranged in the order of 
their richness in carbon. The second column gives the 
number of grains of carbon in a pound weight of the food, 
the third colrmin the number of grains of nitrogen, and the 
fourth column the order of their richness in nitrogen : — 
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Fresh butter 

Dry bacon 

Dripping . 

Green bacon . 

Lard . 

Suet 

Salt butter . 

Fat pork . 

Cocoa . 

Cheddar cheese 

Indian meal 

Sugar . . 

Oatmeal 

Eice 

Split peas . 

Rye meal 

Pearl barley 

Barley meal . 

Treacle 

Baker's bread . 

Skim cheese 

Mutton . 

Beef . 

Bed herrings . 

Bullock's liver 

White fish 

Potatoes 

New milk 

Parsnips 

Carrots . 

Green vegetables 

Butter milk 

Beer and porter . 

Turnips . 

Whey . 



Number of 

grains of 

carbon per 

pound. 


Number of 
graiuR of 
nitn^en 

per pound. 


Order of 

their rich 

nessin 

nitrogen. 


. 6456 






6987 


95 


13 


5456 






5426 


76 


17 


. 4819 






4710 






4585 






4113 


lOG 


12 


. 3934 


140 


9 


3344 


306 


2 


3016 


120 


11 


2955 






2831 


136 


10 


27S2 


68 


18 


2699 


248 


3 


2693 


86 


16 


2660 


91 


14 


2563 


68 


18 


. 2395 




— 


1975 


88 


15 


. 1947 


483 


1 


1900 


189 


7 


. 1854 


189 


7 


1435 


217 


4 


934 


204 


5 


871 


195 


6 


. 709 


22 


22 


599 


44 


20 


554 


12 


27 


508 


14 


24 


. 420 


14 


24 


387 


44 


20 


274 


1 


28 


263 


13 


26 


154 


17 


23 



9. What can you learn from this tivbl^l Tvj\';.^\i\NXXfex^>Nv^ 

g2 
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contains a great deal of carbon : could we live solely on 
that? 

10. Why ? 

11. Yes, because it has no nitrogen ; but butter must be mixed 

with some substance such as cheese and bread or meal, 
which contains nitrogen in considerable quantities. 

12. You see skim cheese is rich in carbon and richest in 

nitrogen : could we live entirely on that ? 

13. Why not ? 

14. We could not digest it. Then besides the richness of the 

food in the various substances, we must consider 
whether it is digestible ? 

15. Some things are not digestible in large quantities alone, 

but are not hurtful with others. This shows us 
what? 

1 6. The importance of knowing how to combine articles of food . 

Lesson 35. 

CHEAP AKD GOOD DIETARIES. 

1. Do you know what diet is 1 

2. Food, yes ; but rather more than food, is it not ? 

3. It is rather a system of food : that is to say, not a single 

article of food, but a course of food, for the day, Week, 
or other period. 

4. What is a dietary then ? Yes, a rul6 of diet. 

5. Remembering what we have learned about the constituents 

of food, would you be surprised to know that regular 
coiurses of diet had been prepared sufficient to keep us 
in health at the least cost ? 

6. The following are some of such courses on which it is 

possible to live. 
[The teacher should go through each article and show its 
relative place on the table in Lesson S4.] 
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WEEKLY DIETAEIES FOE MEN: WOMEN TAKE ONE- 

TENTH LESS. 

Taken from Dr. Letheby's Cantor Lectures on Food. 

Bread 160 ounces a week. 

Oatmeal ....... 16 „ 

Kice 16 

Sugar ...... 4 

Treacle 8 „ 

Dripping 4 

Skimmed milk 60 „ 

Buttermilk 80 

Coffee 2 

Cost about 2s. id. 






Bread 160 „ 

Oatmeal 32 „ 

Treacle 8 ,, 

Meat without bone .... 8 „ 

Bacon 8 ,, 

Skimmed milk 70 „ 

Cost about 2s. 6d, 

Bread 160 

Oatmeal 16 „ 

Peas 6 ,, 

Sugar 4 

Dripping 4 

Meat without bone .... 8 

Bacon 8 

Skimmed milk 120 ,, 

Tea h ' 

Coffee 1 „ 

Cost about 2s. 8^. 

Bread 160 „ 

Oatmeal 16 „ 

Edce 16 M 

Sugar 4 , 



»• 







I* 
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WEEKLY BXEfHAItlES-'Continued. 

Treacle . .... 8 ounces a week. 

Butter 12 „ 

Suet ....... 2 „ 

Meat without bone . . . .24 „ 

Skimmed milk 100 „ 

. j.ea ••••..•3 ti 

Coffee 1 „ 

Cost about 38, 4<?. 

7. If, then, you were at any time unusually low in wages, 

would not the tables given above, which you now 
understand, enable you to live much cheaper than usual, 
without endangering your health ? 

8. When in good work and the wages plentiful, which sort 

of food would you increase ? 

9. The meat : what part of the food does that supply chiefly ? 

10. Yes the nitrogenous: why should you add to that? 

11. Because you like it best, no doubt ; but you will see by the 

table that that is the food which it would be best to 
increase, for with hard work you would want to make 
up more for the wear and tear, and the nitrogen does 
this, rather than increase the heat of the body, which 
is the work of the carbon. 



Lesson 36. 

COMBINING FOODS. 

1. Have you ever thought why we eat butter with bread ? 

2. You remember what we said about the two chief parts of 

food — ^what were they ? 

3. Yes, the nitrogenous and carbonaceous. You see from 

the table that those foods which contain little of one or 
other of these two substances we instinctively mix with 
others that are rich in tho^ ^axci!^ tsv^Wv^^, 
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4. You know, perhaps, that liver and bacon go together — in 

fact, that is the regular dish: can you give me any other 
similar examples ? 

5. Yes, bacon with fowl, melted butter with most sorts of 

fish ; some fish are iried in fat, rice and milk, oil with 
salad, pork and peas pudding &c. 

6. Have you ever heard of the Irish diet called Kol-Cannon ? 

7. Would you like to know what it is made of? 

8. Potatoes and cabbage mixed together with bacon or fat 

pork. 

9. Why is this so nutritious ? 

10. Because the potato and cabbage contain almost the same 

materials as wheaten bread. 

11. Have you heard of another &vourite Irish dish that is 

equally good ? 

12. It is a combination of butter milk or curdled milk and 

potatoes. Could we not often make wholesome food 
from these materials ? 

13. What is necessary to be able to do this ? 

14. Yes, to understand something about what food contains : 

that is, how much carbonaceous and how much nitro- 
genous parts. Then is learning about this a good 
thmg? 

15. May not learning about- this make your wages go 

farther ? 

Lesson 37. 

VABIETY OF FOOD. 

1. Have you ever got tired of some food that you have had 

for a long time ? 

2. Children get tired, perhaps, sooner than grown-up people 

of one sort of food. 

3. Is it good to have a change of food ? 
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4. If you go on too long on one sort of food, you seem to 

dislike it. Do you feel you cannot take it ? 

5. Do you think the food does you good when you have this 

feeling ? 

6. Is it economical to take food that thus you turn against? 

7. Certainly not. May good and otherwise suitable food do 

this if continued too long ? 

8. What does this teach us ? 

9. Yes, that a change of food is desirable and beneficial, 

10. Do some foods tire us sooner than others? 

11. What sort of foods? 

12. Those especially which contain some special characteristic 

or flavour. 

13. Even if children eat toffee too long they get tired of it, 

and for the time almost dislike it. Have you ever felt 
bread was pleasant to the taste after eating too many 
sweets ? 

14. Are there some foods that we never seem to tire of ? 

15. Can you name one ? 

16. Yes, bread ; but do we enjoy it even more if its form be 

varied ? 

17. Tell me some different kinds of bread. 

18. White, brown, toast, &c. It is wise thus to change even 

our bread. 

19. Is a change of food expensive or extravagant ? 

20. It may be, certainly, but how can you prevent it being so? 

21. By imderstanding the contents of each food and being able 

to market well. 

22. Then being able to do these things is a good thing for 

you? 

23. It may enable you to make more of your wages, to live 

better at the same cost, and to enjoy your food more ? 
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Lessqn 38. 

TIME AND KITMBEB|OF MEALS. 

1. How many times a day do you take food? 

2. Have you ever heard of people eating only once a day ? 

3. Do you think this is often enough? 

4. How often do you think it best to eat in the twenty-four 

hours ? 

5. Three times. What do you call these meals ? 

6. Break&,st, soon after rising ; dinner, in the middle of the 

day ; and a light meal in the evening. Do all people 
live like this ? 

7. Which should be the largest meal ? 

8. The midday one, particularly for a person who works 

manually hard. Which should be the next best meal ? 

9. The breakfast. Then the evening meal, whether called 

tea, dinner, or supper, should be the smallest ? 

10. Is this always the plan adopted by persons ? 

11. Not always, but generally with those who work at manual 

labour. 

12. Is it good to eat food hastily, and then to rush off to 

work ? 
18. No. Is it better to sit a short time quietly after a meal ? 

14. After which meal especially is this desirable ? 

15. After the largest meal, in the middle of the day. 

Lesson 39. 

FOOD FOB CHILDBEN. 

1. Do children have the same food as grown-up people ? 

2. Would it be good for them to have it ? 

3. What is the best food for children ? 

4. Milk, yes : quite young children have nothing but milk, 
have they ? 
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5. When in&nta cannot have their natural food, what food 
should you give them ? 

Cow's milk, but it should be diluted with about 
one-third its bulk of water and sweetened with 
sugar. 
G. How long should this food be given ? 

Till about six or seven months, and then a gra- 
dually increasing amount of milk with a little fari- 
naceous food added. 

7. What is ^irinaceous food ? 

Various descriptiops of baked flour, sometimes 
sweetened with sugar : the baking has the effect of 
so changing the flour as to make it very digesti- 
ble to the infant. 

8. How should the food be given ? 

After being thoroughly dissolved by boiling. 

9. When about a year and a half old, what would you give a 

child? 

An increased amount of farinaceous food in 
various forms, as puddings, bread and butter, and 
also at times a little egg and bread and gravy. 

10. When would you begin to give it meat ? . 

About the third year, or with some children a 
little sooner. 

11. At about what age would a child take the ordinary food 

of the fiimily ? 

When about nine years old. 

12. During all these years of childhood, what food should be 

given plentifully ? 

Milk in the shape of bread and milk, porridge, 
milk puddings, &c., in as great a variety as 
possible. 

13. What quantity of food could you expect a child of ten 

to eat? 
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About half as much as a woman ; and at fourteen 
quite as much, if not more than a woman. 

14. In proportion to its size, does a child take more or less 

than a grown-up person ? 

15. Why? 

Because it wants so much material to grow with 
and to form its various muscles, &c. 

16. Is it serious to stint a child of food ? 

17. Is it serious to improperly feed a child? 

18. Do you know the certain consequence? 

Yes, he or she does not grow up strong and 
healthy. 

1 9. CJan this ever be remedied afterwards ? 

20. Then is imderstanding how best to feed children a very 

important duty ? 

21. Is it not only cruel, but really false economy to stint or 

improperly feed children ? 

22. Why? 

Lesson 40. 

WATEB.— No. 1. 

1. Have you ever been thirsty ? 

2. WTiat quenched your thirst best ? 

3. No doubt, water. Is some sort of drink necessary for us ? 

4. Is water the best drink ? 

5. What must we be particularly careful about in relation 

to water ? 

6. That it is quite pure. Where does it often get impure ? 

7. Yes, in our own houses, in the cisterns and other places 

in which it is kept. What should we do to these ? 

8. Yes, clean them out regularly ; and, what is better still, 

clean and lime-white them periodically. 

9. May we take as much water as we wish ? 
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10. Generally, yes; when we are in health. When is it not 

wise to drink freely, particularly quite cold water ? 

11. Yes, when we are very warm. 

12. Have you ever heard of a water filter ? 

13. What is it for ? 

To take out the impure parts of the water. 

14. Does a filter require attention ? 

15. If neglected, does it work properly? 

16. May it not mak% water impure instead of pure, if it is 

dirty? 

17. Do you know any other way of making impure water 

more pure ? 

18. Yes, boiling it. 

19. Can piu:e water come out of a dirty cistern or jug ? 

20. Can it then come out of a dirty pond ? 

21. Is impure water very dangerous to us ? 

22. Is it wise to be careless about the purity of our water ? 

Lesson 41. 

WATEB.— No. 2. 

li We spoke of water and the importance of its being pure : 
have you any idea how much water is required for our 
bodies ? 

2. Does our blood contain water ? 

3. Do you know how much ? 

: 4. About three quarters of its weight is water. Do our 
muscles contain water ? 

5. Yes, about the same proportion of them is water. Could 

we exist without water ? 

6. Can you guess what great use the water is to us with 

food? 

7. Yes, it mixes up the food, but does it not do more ? 
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8. Yes, it enables the food more readily to enter our system. 

Does it not partly dissolve the food ? 

9. If we do not drink water, but other fluids, what does the 

stomach do ? 

10. Yes, it extracts the water from what it is mixed with, or 

else the other fluids take the place of the water and 
enter into our system. 

11. Is this so good for us ? 

12. In health, generally not so good,^s the other fluid is 

not so suited to the body, and the effort of separating 
the two gives additional work to the stomach. 

Lesson 42. 

MILK. 

1. Would you call milk food or drink ? 

2. It is both : how do we know that ? 

3. Could we live on it alone ? 

4. Do we do so during some part of our lives ? 

6. Then it contains not only water, but also a rich supply of 
nitrogenous and carbonaceous food ? 

6. Is it ever used as drink by others than children ? 

7. In many parts of the country it is largely so used. Do 

you know how much on an average a Scotch and Irish 
labouring man drinks? 

8. Nearly a pint a day. Is this a better or a worse drink 

than beer ? 

9. If beer and milk are the same price, which is the cheapest 

as food and drink ? 

10. Yes, milk ; because it contains so much what ? 

11. Of those constituents, the nitrogenous and carbonaceous, 

which are necessary for food. 

12. Where is milk little used by the poor? 

13. In London and large towns. 
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14. Why is this ? 

15. Is this a loss to the poor ? 

16. When is milk specially good for us ? 

17. When we are exhausted. 
18." Do you know why ? . 

19. Yes, because being so suited to our system, and being in 

a fluid state, it enters into our blood very soon and 
without so much digestion being necessary. 

20. Is milk then an important drink ? 

Lesson 43. 

TEA, COFFEE, &c. 

1. Do you drink anything besides water and milk ? 

2. Tea and coffee; are these good for us? 

3. No doubt, in moderation. Do you know whether such 

drinks are used by nearly all nations ? 

4. Yes, do you think that is some evidence of their benefit ? 

Certainly yes ; if all nations seem by a natural 
instinct to use them, it is evident 'that they supply 
some want. -- 

5. Do you know what effect they have on us ? '** 

6. It is somewhat difficult to state this positively : authori- ,. 

ties differ on the subject. Would you care to take ' 
water for breakfast or tea ? 

7. Most of us would not. Is very strong tea or coffee good 

for us ? 

8. What effect does it seem to have ? 

9. Are these drinks good for children ? 

10. In the tea, coffee, &c., we drink, what forms the greatest 

part? 

11. Water, yes ; then if we drink tea, need we take so much 

water ? 

12. Do we usually add something to tea and coffee '^ 
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13. What do we add ? 

14. What does that do to it ? 

15. Yes, the milk particularly adds to its nourishment, and 

the sugar to its flavour. 

Lesson 44. 

1. What should you call the chief drink of men in this 

coimtry ? 

2. Beer. Are there several sorts of beer ? 

3. Do you know whether beer has any nourishing power ? 

4. Not very much, it has barely any of the nitrogenous 

substances, and not very much of the carbonaceous : 
you remember what these are ? 
6. Repeat them. 

A pound weight of porter has only an eighty- 
eighth part as much nitrogenous food, and only 
about a nineteen hundred and seventy-fifth part as 
much of carbonaceous, as a pound of bread. 

6. Then as food beer is expensive ? 

7. What does beer most consist of? 

8. It is that part of it, is it not, that quenches our thirst ? 

9. Is it as cheap as water ? 

10. Then it is neither a cheap food nor yet cheap to quench 

our thirst ? 

11. Has it any other property ? 

12. No doubt the habit of drinking beer, when acquired, is a 

pleasant form of quenching thirst. 

13. Is it necessary for sustaining strength ? 

14. No ; why not ? 

15. Because, as we have just seen, it contains but little nitro- 

genous and carbonaceous substances* If then your 
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wages were very low, which would it be wiser to leave 
00, meat, bread, or beer ? 

16. Would it be cheaper to leave off beer? 

17. Why? 

Yes ; because for the cost of the beer you could 
get food with much more nitrogenous and carbon- 
aceous constituents. 

18. If beer is taken in excess, is it hurtful ? 

19. Yes, like all other things taken in excess ; but what special 

evil does it produce ? 

20. Drunkenness. Do you know the part of it that produces 

drunkenness ? 

21. Alcohol. Do all drinks that contain alcohol produce 

drunkenness when taken in excess ? 

22. Are not many persons tempted at times to take too much ? 

23. Can we be too careful about this ? 

24. Why? 

Yes, excessive eating is very hurtful, but the ex- 
cessive drinking of any drink that contains alcohol, 
as beer does, makes us insensible or mad for the 
time, besides ruining our health and pocket. 

25. Is it wicked to drink beer ? 

26. No, but is it not wiser to refrain from beer or any drink 

which may be so hurtful to us ? 

27. Can we be strong and well without beer ? 

28. Shall we be richer and have more money for our families 

without beer ? 

Lesson 45. 
WINE. 

1. There are other common drinks containing alcohol beside 

beer, are there not ? 

2. Wines : are these necessary for us as food ? 

H 
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Lesson 47. 

MABKETIHG. 

1. What do you mean by marketing ? 

2. This is a responsible duty. What must you first 

consider ? 

3. The means at your command and the articles of food you 

require. Mxist the marketer know the price of the 
different sorts of good food ? 

4. Are some goods dear at one season and cheap at another ? 

5. Give me instances ? 

6. Should the marketer be a judge of the quality of common 

articles of food ? 

7. How would you know that a piece of meat was fresh and 

healthy ? 

It should be firm and juicy with a pink tinge in 
the fat ; if fresh killed, the veins are bright blue and 
full of blood. 

8. What do you know if the meat feels clammy and has a 

feint smeU ? 

9. It is stale. Tell me how to judge of firesh fish. 

The eyes look bright, the gills red, the fins closely 
laid and shining and the fiesh firm : stale fish is 
always flabby. 

10. How would you judge of bacon ? 

11. It should have a thin rind and close red lean sticking 

close to the bone with a pleasant smell. What do 
spots or streaks of yellow indicate ? 

12. Rust. Does rust add to the value of bacon ? 
18. How would you judge of grain and meal ? 

14. Does a sour or musty smell show good quality ? 

15. What does a yellow tinge on rice or barley show ? 

Staleness. All good grains are plump and firm, 
look clean and smell pleasantly ; good flour is smooth 
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to tlie touch and cold, and if pressed retains the 
form of pressure. 

16. How do you judge of fresh vegetables ? 

17. They are firm and crisp if fresh, and flabby when stale. 

Is fruit much the same ? 

It should also be firm, glossy and downy. 

18. Can you learn how to choose the best food in a class ? 

19. How must you learn then? 

20. Should you take great pains then when you go with your 

mother or anyone else to market to learn as much as 
possible from their experience ? 

21. Will it make you a better housewife one day ? 

22. Will it enable you to make your wages go farther? 

23. Will it enable you to live better ? 

2^ote. — This lesson should be enlarged, and always 
accompanied wherever possible with specimens to 
illustrate the instructions. The pupils also should 
take it in turns to go with the teacher or the in- 
structor in cookery to select the articles for the 
class. 



PSEPASATION OF FOOD. 

The following lessons on the preparation of food are not 
intended to take the place of the Cookery Book. For this 
reason receipts, and detailed instructions, in the mode of 
making different dishes, are not given. The aim of the out- 
line lessons is to divide up the subject, and to indicate to a 
certain extent the theory of the main and more ordinary means 
of preparing food, and the mode in which it may be taught 
from an economical and thrifty point of view. 

Every lesson, however, is intended to be a practical one. 
The utensils and the materials must be before the pupils and 
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the teachers. In the purchasing of the materials required, the 
pupils should, as much as possible, by turn accompany the 
experienced person who does the marketing. The pupils 
must not only see the things done, but they must do them 
themselves. In large classes, where all cannot manipulate 
at one time, it is well to allow the beginners to go through 
a course as spectators, and if it can be managed, to take 
it in turns to assist in the more simple and comparatively 
unimportant Work, such as cleaning &c. 

By this means they will get some idea of the aim of each 
part of the work, and see the importance of details which 
might otherwise at first look insignificant. 

This, however, must only be regarded as the preliminary 
work, for without actual practical exercise in the simplest, 
branches, and from the very beginning, including the keeping 
in order the utensils, the fire, &c., little real good will be 
secured. 

It will add much to the interest of the lessons, if the 
pupils or their friends are allowed to purchase the food 
when it is cooked. In this way, indeed, some profit may 
accrue to the school, even though excellent and nourishing 
food be supplied at a very low cost. 

Lesson 48. 

COOKING 6ENEBALLT. 

1. Is not most of the food we eat prepared in some way ? 

2. What do we call this preparation ? 

8. Do not all races of men seem to have some mode of 
cooking ? 

4. What then is the special difference between the food of 

man, and that of all animals ? 

5. Have you ever heard that man has been called the food- 

cooking animal ? 
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6. What is cooking for ? 

7. To make the food more palatable. Anything else ? 

8. Is it not to make it more digestible ? 

9. Could we live on raw meat and uncooked vegetables ? 

1 0. No doubt many have done it for a time after a wreck, or 

some such misfortune ; but is not cooked food essential 
for our health, and for enabling us to do our 
work ? 

11. Do you know that by ineflScient cooking, good food is 

often spoiled ? 

12. Do you know that a clever cook uses up and makes 

something palatable out of almost every part of the 
food ? 

13. Do you think then that for persons with small wages a 

knowledge of cooking is important ? 

14. Will it not enable you to make the most of the little you 

can spend ? 

15. Is good cooking then a luxury for the rich only ? 

16. Is it not rather a necessity for the poor ? 

17. Can we know how to cook well by instinct ? 

18. How can we learn ? 

19. Only by practice. 

20. May we not, however, by attending to a few practical 

lessons, make our practice much more rapidly useful ? 

Lesson 49. 
THE FIEE.— No. 1. 

1. "WHiat is the main thing used in cooking ? 

2. Could we get on at all without a fire? 

8. s not a fire an expensive thing to keep up, and may not 
much fire be wasted by ignorance ? 

4. Is not its proper management then highly important.' 

5. Do you know what is meant by a good fire ? 
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6. Would it not 'b^ more exact to say a fire suitable for 

what is required ? 

7. Have you ever heard of a fire being unfit to cook because 

it has just been made up ? 

8. What is the cause of this ? 

9. Is it not generally the case that the fire has been allowed 

to get too .low, and that a quantity of coals are put 
on all at once ? 

10. Is such a fire fit for cooking ? 

11. Is such a plan of managing a fire economical ? 

12. Should not a cooking fire be always kept bright and 

clear? 

13. How can this be done ? 

14. If small additions of coal are made at short intervals 

to the fire, will it not be always ready for cooking ? 

15. Need the fire be very large for this to be done ? 

16. Is it not just as easy, with a little more attention perhaps, 

to have a small bright fire as a large one ? 

17. Is not this arrangement really more economical ? 

18. Do you know that a bright clear fire is most suited 

for cooking, and that it is essential for most kinds of 
cooking ? 

19. Do you know that a piece or knob of coke added to a 

bright fire maintains its clear and bright condition, 
and is very economical ? 

20. Can coke be put into a dull fire that has been let down 

too low ? 

21. Is not coke cheaper in London than coal? 

22. May not a careful cook reduce the cost of the fire as well 

as make it more useful, and more fitted for cooking, by 
thus using coke ? 

23. Can coke be used unless the cook really imderstands how 

to keep her fire always bright and clear and in proper 
order? 
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Lesson 50. 
THE FIBE.— No. 2. 

1. We mentioned the other day, making up the fire. Is not 

this sometimes necessary ? 

2. When? 

Either when an extra large fire will be wanted at 
some definite time, or when no more cooking will be 
required for some hours. 

3. Should the fire, when not wanted for cooking, be allowed 

to blaze away ? 

4. Is not this extravagant ? 

5. How can it be prevented ? 

By a shovel of small coals or cinders being thrown 
at the back and on the top of the fire. 

6. When a large fire is wanted for a special purpose — say in 

an hour or two — should not this plan be adopted ? 

7. Is it not extravagant to have to keep blowing up the fire 

with the bellows, in order, hastily^ to get a large 
fire/ 

8. Is it not more economical to make up a fire which is not 

wanted for some hours in the way described, rather 
than to let it out and light it again ? 

9. Does not the whole ironwork in the latter case require 

to be re-heated ? 

10. Is not all this a waste of heat ? 

11. Do you know that a well cleaned and bright, well 

blacked and polished grate burns better, and gives 
out more heat, than a dirty one that is not attended 
to? 

12. Can a person be a good cook unless she understands the 

management of the fire ? 

13. C^ she be an economical cook if she does not understand 

the management of the fire ? 
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14. If our means are ver}*^ small, must we be more or less care- 

ful about the fire ? 

15. Then for very poor persons is not a knowledge of the 

management of the fire doubly valuable ? 



Lesson 51. 

COOKING UTENSILS.— No. 1. . 

Description and Uses. 

1. Are there! not other things wanted for cooking besides a 

fire? 

2. What do we call them ? 

3. What do you think is one of the most important utensils 

in cooking ? 

4. Can we cook properly without knowing the weight of the 

articles we are to cook, and the quantities we are to 
mix with them ? 

5. Is not a set of weights and scales then one of the first 

things wanted ? 

A set should be shown, the principles explained, 
and the children instructed in its use. Simple as it 
may seem, there are many adults who do not under- 
stand a pair of scales. 

6. Do you know what a saucepan is ? 

7. Is it not an important cooking utensil ? 

8. Are there not several kinds of saucepans ? 

Here the chief sorts should be exhibited to the 
children, and their special characteristics explained 
to them, also the way of cleaning them referred to. 
(See Lesson 53.) 

9. Do you know what a stock pot is ? 

(See also Lesson 61.) 
^ Each of the following utensils should be de- 
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scribed, the article itself being at the time in the 
hands of the pnpil : The stew pan, the fish kettle 
and slice, the boiling pot, the bottle jack and wheel, 
the dripping pan and ladle, the gridiron, the frying 
pan, the meat chopper, the colander, the pestle and 
mortar, the paste board and rolling pin, the kettle, 
and all other of the common articles. 

It will impress the pupils with the use of each of 
these articles much more if some elementary cooking 
is being done with them, and this may be done if the 
opportunity of describing one or two at a time be 
taken when the upper class is engaged using them. 

Further than this, the need of cleaning them, and 
the practical way of doing it, can then be experi- 
mentally and very forcibly demonstrated. 

Lesson 52. 
cooKnro TTTEHSILS.— Ho. 2. 

Cost 

1. The cooking utensils which we have considered perhaps 

strike you as rather expensive. Do you think they 
are beyond your means? 

2. May not some, however, be done without, anyhow at first ? 

3. Which are absolutely necessary ? 

A gridiron, a frying pan, a large stew pan, a 
soup kettle, a stock pot, one or two saucepans, and 
a water kettle. 

4. What would these cost ? 

Here the cost can be gone into "vvith specimens 
from a neighbouring shop. 

5. Is it any use buying the very lowest priced utensils if 

they are not well made ? 

6. Are these really the cheapest 7 
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21. Have you ever noticed how a knife smells when it has 

cut an onion ? 

22. How can this be prevented ? 

Wash and then clean the knife at once. It is 
better, however, as the smell of an onion is so 
strong, to keep a knife with a peculiar handle for 
this purpose. 

TJie mode of cleaning as well as using every 
cooking utensil shoidd be carefully explained, and 
pai^Lcularly taught to each pupil as they proceed 
with their cooking ; they should, in fact, always be 
made to clean up their own things. 

Lesson 54. 

FBEPABATION OF KEAT. 

1. Are there not several ways in which meat may be 

cooked ? 

2. Can you tell me some of them ? 

The six principal ways are stewing, boiling, 
roasting, baking, broiling, and frying. 

3. Do you know which is usually considered the most 

popular mode of preparing meat ? 

4. Roasting. Yes, and this is generally thought to be the 

most wholesome. Is it not, however, the least 
economical ? 

5. Do you know which is the most economical mode of 

cooking meat ? 

6. Stewing, undoubtedly. It is calculated that a piece of beef 

or mutton of 4 lbs. loses about 1 lb. 5 oz. in roasting 
or broiling, 1 lb. 3 oz. in baking, and 1 pound in 
boiling, whilst in stewing whatever it loses is collected 
in the water in which it is stewed, and, as this is eaten , 
all the nourishment is saved, 
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7. If there is so much difference in the mode of dressing a 
simple piece of meat, is it not highly important, 
especially if our wages are small, that we shoxdd 
know by what forms of dressing the most can be 
made of the little we have ? 

Lesson 55. 
STEWIHG. 

1. We learned that stewing was the most economical form 

of preparing meat. Do you know whether all sorts of 
meat may be stewed ? 

2. All sorts ; and will not the rich meat produce the best 

and the richest stew 7 

3. May not, however, the coarser and therefore the cheaper 

parts of the meat by proper stewing be made, by this 
mode of dressing, more tender and more eatable than 
perhaps in any other way ? 

4. Do you know that several kinds of meat may be stewed 

together? 

5. What utensils are wanted for stewing meat ? 

Either a jar with a lid to it for stewing in the 
oven, or a saucepan when done over the fire. 

6. Shoxdd not the meat be cut up, and the large bones sawn 

into pieces about four or five inches long ? 

7. Will not the bones and the gristle require more stewing 

than the meat ? 

8. Should not these then be put down to stew first, and the 

better part of the meat added later ? 

9. How is meat put down to stew ? 

It is put into the saucepan and well covered with 
water. 
JO. Do you know what is better than water ? 

The liquor in which meat' lias been boiled, or 
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some of the material from the stock pot. (See 
Lessons 56 to 61.) 

11. When the bones have been stewing for some time, should 

they not be taken out and scraped, and the meat &c. 
adhering to them put back into the stew with the fresh 
. meat? 

12. The stewing must then be gentle until the meat is quite 

tender, but it must not be allowed to get ragged. 

13. May ]|g| stewing for the next day's dinner be going on in 

the evening when the fire is not wanted for other 
purposes ? 

14. May not a stew be kept for a long time without 

spoiling 7 

The lessons in stews will have to be somewhat 
numerous, as this mode of preparing food is so im- 
portant and economical. The various modes of 
thickening and flavouring the gravy, of adding 
vegetables, and preparing the different palatable 
and highly nutritious stews, must be gone into in a 
practical course of instruction. 

Stews" may be said to be eminently the food for 
the poor, not only from their economy as regards 
the meat used, but also from their economy as re- 
gards the fuel necessary for their preparation. 

Lesson 56. 
BOILIHG. 

1. What do you understand by boiling meat ? 

It is preparing meat in water. 

2. Must not the vessel be large enough to take the meat, 

and allow plenty of room for it to be covered with 
water ? 
S, Will not the water in which meat is boiled usually form 
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a liquor fit for stews, soups, and other purposes? (See 
Lesson 55.) 

4. For boiling meat should you not put it into boiling 

water? 

5. Does not this somewhat harden the outside and cause the 

meat to retain its juices ? 

6. After it has boiled a few minutes should it not be slightly 

cooled by adding a little water ? 

7. Is it not better to have a slow gradual boilings ititd not to 

have a very hot fire ? 

8. Do you know that hasty boiling hardens meat through ? 

9. Is so hot and large a fire wanted for boiling as for 

roasting? 

10. If the lid of the vessel be kept shut so that the steam 

cannot escape, do you know that a smaller fire will 
keep it on the boil ? 

11. Do you know that the scum which comes up to the top 

of the water just before boiling must be carefully 
removed ? 

12. In taking a boiled piece of meat from a vessel, must you 

not be careful not to put a fork into it ? 

13. May not a quantity of the juice or nourishment escape 

and be lost if this is done ? 

14. What parts of mutton and beef are boiled ? 

Practical lessons similar to those referred to in 
stewing must be given before any real or lasting 
instruction will be secured in this lesson. 

Lesson 57. 

BOASTIHG. 

1. Do you know what is meant by roasting? 

2. Have you ever seen a joint roasting 7 

3. Describe the utensils used. 

t 
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4. Do you know that the fire should be made, if possible, so 

as to last without being disturbed all the time the 
joint is roasting ? 

5. How can this usually be done ? 

Lay the larger pieces of coal in front of the fire, 
so as to secure them irom falling out, and to admit 
a draught all roimd them. They will then become 
thoroughly heated. 

Before putting down the meat gently raise the 
coals, and throw a shovel of cinders, or cinders and 
small coal, at the back, well wetted. This prevents 
waste, and throws the heat to the front. 

6. Describe the uses of the jack and meat screen ? 

7. Where should the dripping pan be placed ? 

8. How should the joint be hung ? 

A little below the fire. 

9. Should the thick end be upwards or downwards ? 

10. What is basting ? 

11. What is the use of it ? 

12. What is a flour dredge ? 

13. When should it be used, and what is it for ? 

14. How and when should the joint be made a nice brown, 

and yet be prevented from scorching ? 

15. What is dripping ? 

16. How should it be collected from the dripping pan and put 

away? 

17. What are some of the chief uses of dripping ? 

Lesson 58. 
BAKING. 

1. Are not many dishes baked? 
2, Is it not a mode of cooking resembling roasting ? 
^' 3. Is it not more economical, as TegaTda^Vii^,\\i«£iTo%.atmg T 
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4. Do not most people, however, think that it does not bring 

out the flavour of the meat as well as roasting ? 

Possibly it does not, but careful and skilful baking 
is an excellent substitute for roasting and much 
more economical as regards fuel and food. 

5. How should meat be prepared for baking ? 

In ar similar way as for roasting. ^ 

6. In what sort of a dish should it be placed ? 

7. Should not the meat be raised on a small iron, or other 

stand, in the dish ? 

8. If this is not done, will not the joint stand in the grease 

that comes from it in the process of baking ? 

9. How long sliould be allowed for baking ? 

About as long as for roasting. 
10. Do you know what dishes are better baked even than 
roasted? 

All kinds of hearts, a pig's head, a hare, a rabbit, 
a sucking pig; but they should be turned frequently 
in the oven, and basted in a similar way to that re- 
quired in roasting. 

Lesson 59. 

BBOILIHG. 

1 . What is wanted for broiling ? 

A gridiron. 

2. What sort of fire is essential for broiling ? 

A clear bright fire. 

3. Is not broiling one of the most rapid modes of cooking 

meat? 

4. Is it not a very wholesome kind of dressing, particularly 

for invalids ? 

5. Is it not a somewhat extravagant tcio^^ o^ e.c»0«K^\^*\ 

i2 
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6. What should be done to the gridiron before commencing 

to broil ? 

It should be heated over the fire, then thoroughly 
wiped, and then rubbed with a little suet to prevent 
the meat from sticking to it. 

7. "What thickness should meat be for broiling ? 

From a half to three quarters of an inch ; if thinner 
it will be dried up, if thicker it will not be done 
through. 

8. Should it not be constantly turned over on the gridiron ? 

9. Why should it not be turned with a fork ? 

Because the juices of the meat would be let out. 

10. When may we know that it is done ? 

By its smell, by the steaming of the meat, but 
chiefly by experience. 

11. Must broiled meat be eaten directly it is cooked ? 

12. If not, does it not get spoiled ? 

Lessons in practical broiling may be given during 
the cooking of other dishes, such as stews &c., 
which require little attention beyond an occasional 
inspection. 

Lesson 60. 

FETING. 

1. What is wanted for frying ? 

A fryingpan. 

2. What sort of a fire ? 

A clear and bright fire, rather stronger than for 
broiling, but free from blaze. 

3. Should not the fryingpan be clean, and should not a little 

dripping or lard be melted in it before using ? 

4. Should not the meat to be fried be slightly peppered and 

floured 7 
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5. Is not frying a veiy rapid way of cooking ? 

6. Is it not a very economical way ? 

7. What is the main difference between frying and broiling ? 

8. Is not frying a thrifly process of preparing food ? 

9. May not odd pieces of uncooked meat, or cold meat, be 

saved and made, by the fryingpan and a few inex- 
pensive vegetables, into very savoury food ? 

10. Is not a fryingpan one of the most important cooking 

utensils, particularly for a poor man's house ? 

11. Can we fry and do anything else at the same time ? 

12. Is not fried food spoiled if not eaten at once ? 

Note. — In aU these outline lessons of the chief 
modes of cooking, it must be imderstood, that the 
theoretic part of the instruction is supposed in all 
cases to be given concurrently with the practical 
work itself. Unless thus given — and imless each 
fact is shown practically — and the importance of ^• 
each simple truth ascertained, probably, after several 
feilures, by the pupil herself, the instruction will be 
of little worth. 

Lesson 61. 
the stock pot. 

1 . You remember what a stock pot is ? Describe it. 

2. Here is one : do you know what it is for ? 

It is used for the preparation of stock, which forms 
the foundation of soups, gravies, &c. In a poor 
man's home it may really be the chief provider of the 
family food. 

3. What may we put into the stock pot? 

The bones, the odd pieces of meat, but not the fat, 
and pieces of bread together with water. 

4. Should it be put on a great beat*^ 
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5. Should it not rather "be kept slowly simmering for a great 

many hours? 

6. Should not the stock pot, in fact, be put on whenever a 

corner of the fire is to spare ? 

7. If a stock pot is always kept supplied, may there not then 

be always on a few minutes' notice a supply of some 
nourishing and wholesome food 7 

8. Is not the proper management of the stock pot a most 

economical arrangement 7 

9. Can a cook be really efficient if she does not attend to the 

stock pot 7 

10. Can the odd pieces be used up in any other way so well ? 

11. Should the stock pot be left full for several days 7 

12. Should it not be turned out every night, the material put 

into an earthenware jar, and the stock pot cleaned out 
and aired 7 

13. Is not a stock pot one of the most important utensils for a 

poor man's kitchen 7 

The uses of the stock pot may be impressed con- 
stantly, and in almost every branch of cooking. In 
gravies, in soups, in stews, and in nearly every 
branch this utensil * comes in, and on almost all 
occasions its uses as a receptacle for what might 
otherwise be waste will be apparent and may be 
easily enforced. 

Lesson 62. 

FAT AND ITS USES. 

1. We heard that pieces of fat should not be put into the 

stock pot ; should they be thrown away 7 

2. Is not every bit of fat most valuable to a cook 7 

3. What is suet 7 

4. What 13 done with it ? (See Lesson G8,) 
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5. Ifl[not dripping, fat : and is not that used for many* purposes ? 

Name some of them. 

6. Are there other kinds of fat, such as the small trimmings 

of meat &c. ? 

7. May these be stored up for use ? 

8. How? 

9. When bacon or anything is boiling, and fat is skimmed 

ofE it, may this be made of use ? 

10. How can it be collected ? 

By dropping the spoonfuls, as they are skimmed 
off, into cold water ; the refuse sinks, and the pure fat 
collects on the surface. 

11. What may this fat be used for ? 

Frying, baking, and even for a meat-pie crust. 

12. Can it be kept long ? 

No, the moisture about it tends to make it turn 
sour if kept. 

13. Will not a good cook by these means always keep a supply 

of fat for use from what might otherwise be lost ? 

14. Will not this save butter ? 

15. Is not this an economy ? 

This habit of saving fat and turning it to account 
is very important to all, but particularly those with 
small means. 

Lesson 63. 

SALTIHG AHD GTTBIHG. 

1. Have you ever heard of salting and curing meat ? 

2. What is it done for ? 

3. Is it not to enable us to keep it good longer than we other- 

wise could ? 

4. What sort of meat may be salted ? 

5. What are the usual pieces that are ealt^dl 
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6. What time of the year is best for salting in large quanti- 

ties ? 

The spring and the autumn, when the weather is 
neither too hot n(«.i4d cold. 

7. What utensils are needed for saltiiig? 

8. Why is a glazed earthenware pan better than a wooden 

one? 

9. If a wooden one becomes tainted, is it not almost impos- 

sible to get rid of the taint ? 

10. What kinds of salt are generally made use offer salting ? 

Common salt, bay salt, saltpetre, with a small 
portion of brown sugar. 

11. Does not a good housekeeper try always to keep a piece 

of meat in salt ready for emergencies ? 

12. Must not care be taken that the meat is perfectly sweet 

before it is salted ? 

13. Have you ever heard of pickling in salt ? 

14. How is this done ? 

Salt is boiled in water, and then the meat is kept 
completely immersed in the water. 

15. What advantages has this plan ? 

The meat does not lose so much in weight, and if 
kept in the water for some weeks, it does not get so 
salt as it would in salt itself. 

For families, however, this plan is not so popular, 
as a piece of meat salted thus cannot, when cut, be 
kept very long. 

Note, — Practical lessons in the salting and curing 
of all the common joints, fish, &c., can be easily 
carried on, and must form part of the instruction. 
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Lesson 64. 

FISH. 

* 

1. Do JOB knov that in la^lmj places fish forms a large part 
of the food ftf the people ? 
^, h it as nourishing as meat ? 

3. Is it noii| iMitever, an excellent occasional change from 

meat? . 

4. Are not some kinds of fish often very cheap even in towns ? 

5. Should not the cook who knows how to market take 

advantage of such opportunities to buy good cheap 
fish ? When fish is cheap or plentiful, is it not usually 
very good ? 

6. How may you generally tell good fish ? 

If fresh and good, most fish is covered with scales. 
If these are deficient, the fish is sure to be stale or 
to have been roughly used. 

7. In what different ways can fish be cooked ? 

Boiled, broiled, baked, stewed, and fried ; that is, 
most of the ways in which meat can be prepared. 

8. Which are the most common modes ? 

Boiling and frying. 

9. Name some of the fish that we boil. 

Salmon, herrings, cod, haddock, eels, mackerel, &c. 

10. What do we fry ? 

Plaice, whitings, herrings, salmon, &c. 

11. Do you know that a herring is one of the cheapest kinds 

offish? 

12. Do you know that it is very nutritious ? 

13. May not herrings be cooked in several ways ? 

14. Is not cod, particularly salted cod, often a cheap fish ? 

15. How should this be cooked ? 

16. Do you know that plaice may at times be t)ought at a 

very low price ? 
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17. How can this be cooked and dished up ? 

18. Is there any way of using up the odd pieces of fish that 

are not eaten ? 

19. May they not be made into a fish-pie ? 

20. How may a fish-pie be made ? 

21. Do they not form very economical dishes ? 

22 Are there not other ways of cooking up the odd pieces ? 
Name some. 

Each of the common kinds of fish must be taken 
up one at a time, and a practical lesson made of it. 
It is not intended to make these lessons into a 
cookery book, so that the details of the processes 
are not gone into. 

Lessor 65. 

SOXTPS AND BBOTHS. 

1. From what we have learned about boiling, we know that 

a large amount of the goodness of meat is contained 
in the water in which it is boiled. When soup is 
wanted, what is the object aimed at ? 

2. Is it not to get as much as possible of the goodness of the 

meat into the water ? 

3. Should the meat for soup be put into hot or cold 

water ? 

4. Why into cold water ? 

5. Does not plunging it into hot water cause the outside of 

the meat so to change, that it acts as a sort of skin, and 
prevents the juices of the meat from coming out? 

6. Should soup be allowed to boil rapidly ? 

At first it should be got quickly to a boil ; the 
scum will then rise ; this should be taken off and 
then the soup should go on gently simmering. 

7. Should soup be made of soft or hard water ? 
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8. Is not sofb water necessary for making the best soup, and 

for getting most firom the meat ? 

9. Mention some of the best known soups ? 

Each one should form the subject o£ a practical 
leflson, care, whenever possible, being taken to make 
the soup pf the least expensive parts of meat, 
vegetables, &c. suitable for the purpose. The 
price of the materials, and the quantity of food they 
make, should in this, and in all cases when possible, 
be carefully shown and impressed upon the pupils. 

Lesson 66. 
VEGETABLES.— No. 1. 

1. Would any of us think our food complete without 

vegetables ? 

2. Do you know that vegetables, besides being pleasant, are 

really necessaiy for our health ? 

3. What is the first thing to be considered about vege- 

tables ? 

Their freshness. 

4. How can this be known ? 

They will feel crisp. The various points by 
which the freshness and quality of different vege- 
tables can be known, should from time to time be 
impressed upon the pupils as they are used. 

5. When should they be gathered ? 

In the cool of the morning or evening. 

6. Where should they be placed till wanted ? 

On a brick or stone floor in a cool shady place. 

7. Should the outer leaves of cabbages, lettuce, &c. be 

removed ? 

Not until the last moment when they are about 
to be used. 
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8. Have you ever seen vegetables kept in water to preserve 

their freshness ? 

9. Is this a good plan ? 

10. Does it not simply keep up a fresh look, but tend to make 

the vegetables rank and objectionable ? 

11. When should roots, such as carrots, beetroot, &c. be dug 

up for storing ? 

Directly they are ripe, and in dry weather. 

12. How should herbs and onions be kept for the winter ? 

13. What is necessary to do to vegetables before cooking 

them? 

14. However well they are cooked, if they are dirty, full of 

grit &c., can they be nice ? 

15. How must cabbages be cleaned ? 

The precise way of cleaning every sort of vege- 
table should be practically demonstrated, so that the 
class may do these necessary operations themselves ; 
some sorts, such as spinach, summer cauliflowers, &c. 
require great care, and not a little practical ex- 
perience, to secure that they are put on the table in 
a fit state. Nothing may be more unpleasant than 
carelessness in this respect. 

16. How are most v^etables cooked ? 

Boiled. 

17. What is necessaiy for cooking most vegetables ? 

A large tin saucepan with a tight shutting lid, 
and a brisk fire. 

18. Should salt be put in with the vegetables ? What does 

it do to them ? 

The exact mode of cooking each sort of common 

vegetable should be taken up in its turn like that of 

any other article. It is sometimes thought that 

vegetables require but little attention, and will 

almost cook themselves*, this is a mistake, for 
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though they may not require so much time and care 
as m^at in some of its forms of dressing, yet if they 
are not understood they cannot be nice or whole- 
some, and without them in a proper condition food 
cannot be managed economically nor be so whole- 
some. 

Lesson 67. 

VEOETABLES.— Ko. 2. 

Potatoes. 

1. Which is the most common vegetable ? 

2. Have you not heard that some persons formerly — the 

Irish more perhaps than most others — almost lived on 
potatoes ? 

3. Are they not very nutritious ? 

• 4. Are they not, however, unfit to be the main food of a 
people? 

5. What is one great objection to depending on them ? 

They will not keep sound more than a year, and 
consequently a very plentiful crop one year cannot 
make up for a deficient crop the next. 

6. Are they not nevertheless a most important article of 

food? 

7. Are there not several ways of cooking potatoes ? 

8. Tell me some. 

Boiling, steaming, baking, mashing, and frying. 

9. How do you boil potatoes ? 

10. Why should you boil together potatoes of about one size? 

11. Should they be allowed to stand in the cold water before 

boiling? 

12. How do you know when they are boiled enough ? 

When a fork will go easily through them. 
18. Should not the water then be dxaxoi^^ o^ ^sA^^^^Ni^^'^smv 
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left in the saucepan on the hob, not very near the fire, 
till wanted ? 

By this means they will come out dry and mealy. 
Each of the chief ways of cooking potatoes, and 
• of re-cooking potatoes that have been left, should 
be gone into practically. As the potato is such an 
important article of food, even in large towns, care 
and attention will not be wasted in teaching the 
pupils how to turn them to the best account. 

Lesson 68. 
PASTST. 

1. What is pastry made of ? 

2. Is it not often used with both meat and fruit ? 

3. Mention some of the forms in which pastry is used. 

4. What must be borne in mind in making pastry ? 

The necessity of perfectly clean hands. 

5. Of what ingredients is a paste made ? 

6. Is it not important that every particle of the flour should 

become mixed with these ingredients ? 

7. Will any sort of butter do for pastry ? 

8. Do not some people think that rank butter may be used 

for pastry ? 

9. Is not this a mistake ? 

10. May dripping or lard be used ? 

11. Mention other sorts of fat that may be used for pastry. 

The way of preserving fat, and saving it, when- 
ever any meat is being cooked, must form a constant 
lesson throughout the instruction in cookery. (See 
Lesson 62.) 

12. Are not these kinds of fat better than rank butter ? 
IS. What ia a pasteboard and rolling pin ? 

/^. IfoHT do we prevent the paste, from fttivcVvci^\o\Jci^'afe1 
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15. Go through the processes of mixing and rolling paste 

with me. 

This must be practically demonstrated, and 
followed by each pupil. It will take some time 
before she is expert. 

16. Describe the process of mixing which we have just gone 

through. 

17. When we are making a paste for a particular purpose, is 

it not important and economical that we should make 
enough, and only just enough ? 

18. How can we judge of the quantity to make ? 

By experience and careful attention each time we 
make paste. 

19. Mention some common dishes you know in which pastry 

is an important part. 
2Q. How is pastry cooked ? 

21. Of what heat should the oven be ? 

22. If it be too hot, will it not burn the crust; and if too 

slow, will the crust rise ? 

Technical knowledge of these matters can only 
come by experience, led by a competent and 
practical teacher. 

The mode of mixing the fat of whatever kind, 
the way of securing a complete mixture, the way of 
preparing the dish, the difference between a short 
and a flakey crust, and the mode of putting the 
crust on to the pie or dish, must be experimentally 
explained, and practically tried by each pupil. 

The various materials of which pies, and economic 
pies, may be made, must also be gone into; the 
flavouring of pies, and the power of making what 
otherwise might be wasted, into wholesome and 
palatable food by converting it into a pie^ ynlV-focos. 
the subject of several leaaona. 
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Lesson 69. 

FLOXrS FXTDDIirOS. 

1. What is a pudding? 

2. Are there not many kinds of puddings ? 

3. Is not flour an important part of many puddings ? 

4. Do you know that there are two chief kinds of flour 

puddings 7 

5. Which are these ? 

Those like batter, which are more or less liquid 
wlien brought into contact with heat in the oven 
or the boiling pot, and secondly, those made into 
paste. 

6. What must be guarded against in the flrst class of 

puddings ? 

They must not be too liquid or the flour will 
settle, and the top of the pudding will be thin with 
the fat (if any be used) on the top, while the bottom 
will be heavy. 

They must not be too stiff, or the flour cannot 
properly expand, and the pudding will be hard and 
tough. 

7. In making paste for puddings, what are the usual in- 

gredients ? 

8. How is suet used ? 

9. What is the use of chopping it up ? Should not all the 

fibrous or stringy parts be removed ? 

10. Give me examples of flour puddings. 

11. How are these puddings usually cooked? 

12. When puddings are boiled in a cloth, what should be 

done to the cloth before the pudding is put into it ? 
Dipped into boiling water, then spread over a 
basin and dredged with flour. 
13, Describe how puddings are boiled in a basin ? 
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14. Should a pudding be boiled in plenty of water, or only 

half covered ? 

15. Should not the vessel be big enough to take it in easily ? 

16. Should not the pudding be kept constantly boiling ? 

17. Are puddings generally too much or too little boiled ? 

18. AVhat should be done to the pudding when taken out of 

the boiling water ? 

Plunged into cold water for a few seconds. 

19. What will this do ? 

Chill the outside, and allow the cloth or basin 
to come away without injuring the surface of the 
pudding. 

It need hardly be said that the number of forms 
of puddings, both of meat, of preserved and of iresh 
fruits, are very numerous, and considerable practice 
will be wanted in this department of cookery by the 
pupils. This is, however, a very important branch, 
for a good knowledge of it will render the possessor 
able at little cost to add much to the wholesome food 
of the household. 

Lesson 70. 
FTJDDIKGS KOT MADE OF FLOXTB. 

1 . Are there not npany kinds of puddings not made of flour, 

or in which common flour is not the chief ingredient ? 

2. Name some of them. 

Rice, bread and butter, tapioca, sago, ^c, 

3. Are these important additions to a cook's resources ? 

4. What of^en enters into these puddings ? 

Milk. 

5. Are not these puddings usually very good for children 

and sick persons ? 
6^ Are not some of thpm, such aa rice, ^^et-^ ^ftcpaGxsv\^5^\ 

K 
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The various well-known puddings of this class are 
80 important for domestic use, and particularly for 
economic families, that to secure skill in pre- 
paring them will require careful attention and some 
practice. 

Lesson 71. 

SALADS. 

1. What is a salad ? 

The name given to certain vegetables that are eaten 
raw and uncooked. 

2. What vegetables are usually eaten as salads ? 

Lettuce, endive, radishes, mustard and cress, 
watercress, celery, and young onions. 

3. What are the main points to consider in a salad? 

Freshness and perfect cleanliness. 

4. Are salads wholesome ? 

5. May not a dish of salad be made a very good ornament 

for the table ? 
(). What is the dressing of a salad ? 

7. What is it made of? 

8. When vinegar and such things are added, do they not 

often render the salad less wholesome ? 

9. Why is oil used advantageously with salads ? 

Several of the simple receipts for salad dressings 
should be worked out by the class. 

Lesson 72. 

FUTTINe THINGS ON THE TABLE. 

1. Have you ever noticed how much nicer some tables look 

than others ? 

2. Do you think you enjoy your meals better if the food 

looks nice 7 
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3. Do you think a little piece or two of parsley round a dish, 

particularly a cold one, makes it look nice? 

4. Do you think you enjoy your dinner better if the table- 

cloth is clean ? 

5. Have you ever seen a pleasing finish made by a frill of 

paper, or a raw carrot or turnip carved in the form of 
flowers ? 

6. In the country do such things cost anything ? 

7. Do they not make the table look more cared for, and the 

meal more attractive ? 

8. Is not this a good thing for all who sit at the meal ? 

9. Have you ever seen a joint put on the table on the same 

dish on which it got cold, and even on the one on 
which it was served the day before ? 

10. Does not the gravy and the fat get cold, and make the 

joint look uninviting ? 

11. Should not a cold joint and almost every sort of food, be 

always put into a clean fresh dish whenever placed on 
the table ? 

12. Have you ever noticed the difference in the look between 

a bright polished plate, and a smeared and half-rubbed 
clean one ? 
lo. How should you wash up a plate ? 

14. Do you think all these little things are worth caring 

about ? 

15. Should it not be the business of everyone to make the 

home and the meals as pleasant and attractive as 
possible, both in cooking and in the way of dishing 



up? 



In all cases care should be taken to impress the 
importance of the look of food and the plates and 
dishes &c. on which it is placed during the instruc- 
tion in cooking. 

Never allow a thing to "^a.&aiU5i^'a\^\:^"^ ^^tlxxtv^v^ 

K.2 
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manner because it is a lesson. Have the table as 
neat and tidy, and tbe dishes made as nice as if they 
were to form part of some important meal. 

These habits are so desirable, and are so often 
wanting, not only in cooking but in other matters, 
that much good will follow by careful attention to 
them. 

Lesson 73. 
THE LABDEB AND XEEPIKG FOOD. 

1. Do you know what is meant by a larder ? 

2. Do you think that only grand houses can have a larder ? 

3. In small houses, and where even only one room is used, 

is it more or less important that the food should be 
kept in a suitable place ? 

4 . What is the first rule in a larder or in any place where 

food is kept ? 

5. Next to cleanliness should it not be cool and dry, and so 

situated that the pure fresh air from the outside can 
constantly get into it ? 

6. Should not great care be taken to prevent vermin and 

flies from getting into it ? 

7. May not beef and mutton be liung some time in cold 

weather ? 

8. Does this improve the meat ? 

9. What does it do to it? 

10. Is not a moist thick atmosphere the worst for keeping 

meat in ? 

11. Should not fresh meat always be hung from a hook and 

not laid on a dish ? 

12. Can veal, lamb, and pork be hung long ? 

No, a dav or two at the utmost is sufBcient for all 
white or young meat. 
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13. Should fish be kept ? 

14. When cooked meat is put away, what should be done with 

.it? 

15. Should it not always be put in a clean dish, and the 

gravy removed from it ? 
IG. Is not the fat apt to turn before the meat? 

17. Should vegetables be kept long in the larder ? 

18. Are they not better for being fresh ? 

19. Are there exceptions to this rule ? 

Yes, with turnips, carrots, beet-root, &c., which 
may be stored. 

20. How may these vegetables be stored? 

The use of the larder, and the great economy of 
keeping food properly, the way of taking care of 
both fresh and cooked food, must nevdr be lost sight 
of by the teacher during the course of the instruc- 
tion. Much good food is spoiled by neglecting this 
important matter. The larder may be of very 
humble dimensions and may be a simple wire- 
panelled box hung outside the wall; but nothing 
can be worse, and more extravagant, for those who 
live in one room, than to keep food in the close 
atmosphere in which they so often live and sleep. 
It is bad for til e food, and bad for the people. 

After each lesson what is left, or what is cooked 
and not wanted, should be put away in the larder 
in the most careful manner, not only to prevent 
waste, but to instil notions as to the proper use of 
the larder, and the advantages of it, however small 
it may be. 
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Lesson 74. 
EGGS. 

1. Are not eggs used largely in cooking ? 

2. Do you know that an egg is a nutritious article of 

food? 

3. What is the first thing to be sure of with an egg ? 
That it is fresh. 

4. Are not eggs cooked in many ways ? 

Tell me some of them. 

5. How should you beat up an egg ? 

6. How do you boil an egg ? 

7. How may you prevent the shell from breaking with the 

sudden heat ? 

8. Should not a new-laid egg be boiled for half a minute 

longer than another in order to set the white ? 

9. How do you poach an egg ? 

10. What are hard-boiled eggs used for ? 

11. How are omelettes made ? 

There are a number of practical lessons to be 
learned about eggs, and an infinite variety of ways 
of cooking them. Strange as it may seem, many 
people calling themselves cooks cannot even boil one 
properly. Not a little practice will be necessary 
to enable a pupil to learn these lessons, for it takes 
time even to be able with certainty to break an egg 
neatly and to separate the yolk. 

Lesson 75. 

SAXrCES. 

1. What do you uaderstand by a sauce ? 

2. Is not a sauce supposed to give a flavour or a relish to 

the dish? 
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3. Are there not many kinds of sauces to be purchased ready 

made? 

4. Are these available, however, for those of very narrow 

incomes, and do they not sometimes contain unwhole- 
some materials ? 

5. Is there any way of making a flavour to simple food 

without purchasing any sauce ? 
G. Does not an onion give a flavour, and may it not be made 
very palatable ? 

7. Among the poor, is not the onion almost the only flavour- 

ing used ? 

8. How may the onion be used in this way ? 

There are a number of ways and receipts whicb 
any elementary cookery book will supply, by which 
onions, mushrooms — ^which in some parts are 
plentiful and can be had for the picking — and 
carrots, form excellent flavouring to the simplest 
food. 

9. Are not herbs of all kinds used to flavour dishes ? 

10. Have you not oflen noticed that of two dishes of the 

same material, one is palatable and the other strikes 
you as tasteless ? 

11. Do you know that this generally implies that the cook 

of the one understands the art of flavouring, or giving 
a relish with some sauce ? 

12. Cannot a cook with such a knowledge make a palatable 

dish out of what otherwise would be thrown away as 
unpalatable ? 

13. Is not this a very important, useful, and economical 

knowledge in a cook ? 

14. What is seasoning or stuffing? 

15. When is it used ? ^ 
IG. How is it made? 
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17. Does it not to a great extent serve the same purpose as 

sauce and give a flavouring ? 

18. What are pickles? 

19. Name some different sorts. 

The way of making many of the cheapest kinds 
of pickles may be taught to great advantage. 

20. Do not these also serve the same purpose as sauce or 

flavouring ? 

21. Have you ever heard that hunger is the best sauce ? 

Care must be taken not to slur over the parts in 
cooking which show how to give the flavouring to the 
dish, particularly in cottage, or economical cooking. 

To say, put in a pinch of this herb or that 
vegetable is not enough. The preparation at times 
of a small dish without any flavouring, to show the 
difference which flavouring makes, may not be waste 
time. 

Lesson 7C. 
PUKCTUALITT IN MEALS. 

1. Have you ever known what it is to be kept waiting for 

a meal? 

2. Do you know how annoying this is ? 

3. For those who have a fixed time for their meals, as a 

working man, what must be the consequence of an 
unpunctual cook ? 

4. Must he not have to eat his food, when he does get it, 

very hurriedly ? 

5. We learned that some kinds of food, stew for instance, 

may be kept without injury. Is this the case, how- 
ever, with all ? 

6. How can we be punctual in cooking such dishes ? 

By knowing exactly how long each dish takes to 
cook. 
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7. Is this easily learned ? 

Only by practice and careful attention. 

8. Is it not an important part of a good cook*s training ? 

9. Is it not one that is often neglected ? 

10. Does not ignorance of this often lead cooks to send up 

food only partially cooked, or else done, as it is called, 
to a rag? 

11. Is not this wasteful as regards the food, and irritating to 

those who have to eat it ? 

.This is perhaps one of the most difficult matters 
to teach, and one which in a class is apt to be for- 
gotten, or not noticed. 

Very much, however, depends upon the power oi 
being able to provide the meal at a certain fixed 
time. 

In the instruction then, this should always be 
thought of. Time is apit to be lost in getting 
materials and utensils together, and often, though a 
cook has the whole day before her, the dinner hour 
comes, and the meat is half raw. In experimental 
lessons the hour at which the supposed meal is to 
be served should, whenever possible, be settled 
beforehand, and mistakes in this respect carefully 
noted and corrected. 

Lesson 77. 

CHEAP DISHES. 

1 . Have you ever tasted porridge ? 

2. Do you know that in some parts of the country it is much 

eaten? 

3. In London, and other towns, is it commonly used ? 

4. Is not this because many people do not know ? 

5. What is porridge ? 



it 
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6. How may it be cooked ? 

The following is a most economical way. Steep 
it for several hours in as much cold water as will 
mix it into a smooth paste, then stir it into boiling 
water till it boils fast and thickens. 

7. Is it not very palatable and very cheap ? 

8. May not children eat a great deal of it, and also adults, 

for breakfjftt and supper ? 

9. When milk is plentiful, may it not be mixed with it? 

The use of porridge in many parts might, with 
great advantage, be taught to the people by prac- 
tically instructing them in the way of cooking it, and 
in a manner suitable to the palate of different people. 

10. From what we learned about boiling, did we not find that 

whenever any meat or fish was boiled in water the 
liquor contained much nourishment ? 

11. Should this ever be thrown away ? 

12. How may this be made into excellent and nourishing 

soup? 

A number of plans may here be introduced of 
excellent soups made from the liquor of meat, poultry, 
and fish, with bread &c. added to them, and flavoured 
in different ways. 

13. Do not these soups form cheap and excellent meals? 

14. We learned that the stock pot converted all the odd scraps 

into eatable material. Cannot a number of palatable 
and most nutritious meals be made in this way at 
the cost of only a little care and knowledge ? 

Numbers of ways of making these dishes should 
be introduced by w*hich the contents of the stock 
pot, supplied with only the savings of the kitchen, 
form the basis. 

15. Have you ever heard of a scrap pie or pudding ? 
16, How are they made ? 
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17. Can a good bread pudding be made of odd scraps of 

bread ? 

18. Have you ever heard of dumplings boiled in soup? How 

are they made ? Are they not excellent food? 

Perhaps no part of the instruction is more im- 
portant than this which teaches children how useful 
and nutritious dishes may be made out of the little 
things, or the odds and ends, now so often wasted, 
as well as out of the cheapest kinds of materials. 

The way also of blending food is important (see 
Lessons 36, 37), for it will help much in enabling 
the pupils to understand the reason why one class 
of food is to be preferred, and how otherwise un- 
palatable food may be made palatable and nutritious. 

These lessons, like every other, can only be of use 
when practical, and when on each occasion, one or 
two at most of the cheap dishes are made by the 
pupils. If they can be sold to the children or 
parents at a trifle over cost price, it will be very 
desirable and make the class take greater interest in 
the work. 

Lesson 78. 

COOKING FOB THE 8ICK. 

1. What is pre-eminently important in cooking for the sick ? 

Cleanliness and care in serving. 

2. Have you ever noticed a sick person turn from broth 

because it was slightly greasy ? 

3. What sort of utensil is it best to use in a sick room ? 

Earthenware as much as possible. 

4. Are not these kept clean more easily than others ? 

5. Should they not be scalded out always after they are 

used? 
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6. For saucepans and for warming milk, what metal is best ? 

Block tin. 

7. How should they be cleaned? 

Soak them in cold water, and then clean them 
thoroughly with hot water, or even with wood ashes, 
if obtainable. After this dry them thoroughly and 
stand them open upside down on a shelf overlapping 
the edge, so that the fresh air can get at them inside* 

8. Should iron spoons be used ? 

It is better not ; wooden ones carefully kept clean 
are preferable, tmless silver can be obtained. 

An iron one may give a slightly unpleasant taste to 
milk &c., and a very little flavour may be detected, 
and may turn the patient against his food. 

9. How should cooked food be kept ? 

Not covered up closely with a lid, but under a 
hair or wire cover. 

10. What are some of the common thinjrs wanted in sick 

rooms ? 

11. What is toast and water? 

12. Is it not often wanted by invalids? 

13. How is it made ? 

14. What is barley water ? 

15. How is it made ? 

16. What is gruel? 

17. How is it made ? 

18. What is beef tea ? 

19. How is it made ? 

Arrowroot, sago, calf's foot jelly, lemonade, 
and all these very ordinary requirements of a sick 
room must be explained, and made by the pupils. 
Of com*se expertness in other branches of cooking 
would enable the pupils with the greater ease to 
make tbeae things, and to make them nicely and 
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attractively from the written descriptions in cookery 
books. 

As moat girls will, if they live, probably have at 
one time or another to be nurses, this branch of cook- 
ing should not be omitted. 

Lesson 79. 

THE WEEKLY AHOTTlTr OF WAGES APPLICABLE FOB 

FOOD. 

1. Whatever we may like or wish for, must we not try to be 

satisfied with what we can get ?, 

2. Have you ever heard of the proverib, that we must cut our 

coat according to our cloth ? 

3. What does it mean ? 

4. Well then, according to what we have to spend so must 

our food be ? 

5. Have not a large number of us always less than we seem 

to want ? 
G. Do you not think that most of us, by understanding cook- 
ing, could make what food we buy go much farther 
than it now does ? 

7. Would not this be as good as having more to spend ? 

8. Can a man apply all his earnings to food ? (See Lesson 

7.) 

9. What proportion may he apply ? 

This varies with his earnings : if he earn but 10«. 

a week, he must spend more in proportion than he 

would if he earn 40«. 

10. Would you like to know what is the lowest that it is 

possible for a man, a woman, and four children to live 

on? 

This is a question that is oflen asked, but is very 
,diflicalt to answer. 
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It varies with place and circumstance. Knowing 
how people have to live, and do live, in times of 
trouble, slackness of work, sickness, and so forth, it 
seems possible, especially when vegetables and milk 
can be had at a low rate, that such a family can be 
maintained in health, if not in vigour, for a shilling 
a day spent on food. 

11. For the lowest cost above referred to, can any meat be 

included ? 

No, or at most a little cold bacon once a week. 
The diet must be almost entirely of a vegetable 
nature, oatmeal, potato, bread, rice, and such like. 

12. Cannot the human frame remain healthy on this diet ? 

No doubt it can, especially in some parts where 
men live much in the fresh air, like the Scotch, and 
where much and good milk can be had at a very 
trifling cost. In large towns it is different. 

13. What are the cheapest sorts of meat which may be made 

into nourishing dishes ? 

Tripe, sheep's head, bacon, &c. 

14. Must not such families as we referred to of six persons 

be content to live on such meat as the above, unless 
they can spend about 28. a day on food ? 

15. Even on this latter sum will they not, in towns and places 

where vegetables must be purchased, have to be content 
with but a small portion of meat of any choicer quality ? 
(See Lesson 35.) 

16. How will this meat have to be cooked ? 

Stewed almost entirely, that nothing be lost. 

17. With such limited means, is it not highly necessary that 

none of the nourishing part of the food be lost by 
ignorance in cooking ? 

18. Is it not also highly important that no fire be wasted ? 
JP. la there not constant loss and waste in both food and fuel 
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even among the very jioor, owing to their ignorance of 
cooking ? 

20. Must not this inflict great and unnecessary suffering and 

hardships on them ? 

21. May we not all become very poor ? 

22. If we do not become ourselves poor, may we not ofV«n be 

glad to assist others by making our own food go 
farther and so having something to spare for those who 
have less than we ? 

23. Do you not then see the importance and good to us all of 

understanding cooking ? 
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Lesson 80. 

DBESS OENEBALLT. 

1. Have you ever noticed that animals always have some 

covering besides their skins ? 

2. In cold climates are they not bom "with a thick fur or 

something which will keep them warm ? 

3. In whatever part of the world a baby is born, could he 

live without some covering besides what Nature pro- 
vides ? 

4. What is the use then of clothing ? 

To retain the heat and to protect the skin from 
the effect of the sudden changes of temperature. 

5. You know that the body gets warm and that the lungs are 

constantly producing heat (see Lesson 139) : do not 
clothes prevent this from escaping into the air too 
rapidly ? 

6. Are clothes then necessary to life ? 

In nearly all, if not in all climates, at some period 
of the day, some sort of clothing is necessary. 

7. Must not dress vary with climate ? 

8. Can you give me some examples of this from the dress of 

different parts of the world of which you have read ? 

9. Must not dress vary with the time of year ? 

10. Do you not wear thicker and warmer things in winter ? 
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11. Should dress, however suitable for the climate, ever be 

allowed to interfere with the natural motions of the 
body during exercise or in repose ? 

12. Should we, even in the coldest weather, wrap up so much 

that we cannot without great effort take proper ex- 
ercise ? 

13. Is there not a good deal to learn about dress and its uses, 

besides the cut o£ the ^hion ? 

Lesson 81. 

MATEBIALS OF LBESS. 

1. What are the three chief materials of dress? 

Linen, cotton, and wool. 

2. Explain from what each of these materials is obtained ? 

3. Do you know what a conductor of heat is ? 

4. Do you know that the handle of the kettle gets hot when 

on the fire ? 

5. What do you do when you want to take it off the 

fire? 
G. Use a kettle-holder. Would a piece of iron do for a 
kettle-holder ? 

7. Would it not get very hot ? 

8. What is the kettle-holder made of? 

9. Does that get hot ? 

10. Shall I tell you the reason ? Iron is a good conductor of 

heat, and so allows the heat to be conducted all over 
it. The flannel of the kettle-holder is a bad conductor 
of heat, and so the heat cannot be conducted over it, 
or even through a thin layer of it. 

11. Can you now explain the action of a * cosy* on a tea or 

coffeepot ? 

12. Is it a good or bad conductor of heat ? 

13. Are we not very much, particvikiV^ \si ^vs^t^ va. "^^^ 
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position of a teapot with a * cosy ' on, requiring otir 
clothes to keep us warm ? 

14. What must our clothes be to do this — good or bad con- 

ductors of heat ? 

15. Which is the worst conductor of heat — linen, cotton, or 

wool ? 

Wool is the worst, then cotton, then linen. 

16. Of what then must our clothes be chiefly made during 

the greater part of the year ? 

17. Are they generally made of wool in some form or other ? 

Lesson 82. 

CLOTHES KEXT TO THE SKIK. 

1. You remember what we learned about good or bad con- 

ductors of heat : repeat it to me. 

2. Do you remember that the body, and the siurface of the 

body, is constantly being warmed by the action of the 
lungs? 

3. Can you not understand that it is most important that 

those clothes which we wear next to the skin should 
be non-conductors of heat ? 

4. Do you remember that the skin, when warm, gives off a 

good deal of watery matter, and also that it is con- 
stantly sending out waste matter from within ? 

5. Then you will easily see that the dress next the skin 

should be of such a material that it can absorb, or 
flop up this, and that without giving a cold damp chill 
to the skin. 

6. Also, do you not see that the clothes we wear next the 

skin must all be of a washable material, and must be 
frequently changed ? 

7. What material answers these qualifications best ? 
8. Does not flannel in some form or other ? 
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^. Do you know that in the summer also flannel is the best 
material next to the skin ? 

10. Do you not get very warm in the summer, and perspire 

freely ? 

11. If the moisture- is not at once absorbed by our dress, is 

not a very little draught apt to give us a chill ? 

12. In stoke-holes, and places where men stand near the 

furnaces, do you know that they wear flannel to 
protect them from the heat ? 

13. Can you now explain this ? 

14. If flannel next to the skin is so good for us, is it not 

especially good for those who work hard, get hot, and 
are constantly exposed to the weather or sudden 
changes, as in going from warm rooms to street 
doors &c. ? 

m 

Lesson 83. 
WOOLLEN GOODS FOB BBESS. 

1. What did we say was the special fejiture of woollen 

goods ? 

2. Their non-conductibility, that is, their power of not 

allowing the heat of the body to escape. 
Give examples of woollen goods. 

3. Do you know that woollen goods, particularly flannel, 

are porous, and so allow the perspiration to absorb 
into them and escape ? 

4. Will not woollen clothes also keep out a good deal of wet 

from the outside ? Will not a woollen coat keep ua 
dry even in a shower of rain ? 

5. Then has not wool several important properties which 

make it very suitable for dress ? 

6. When worn next to the skin, is it not somewhat rough ? 

7. Is not this friction of rubbing the skin ^o^^^'ot >^w^^«xsA 

l2 
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8. Should flannel or wool be worn at night ? 

Usually not. 

9. Do we not nearly always take it off and put on some- 

thing else ? 
10. What do we put on ? f 

Cotton clothes. 

Lesson 84. 

COTTON CLOTHES. 

1. Is cotton a very cheap article of dress ? 

2. Do you know that it is almost as bad a conductor of heat 

as* flannel ? 

3. Dq you know that it will absorb perspiration to a very 

>gQBat extent ? 

4. Do noK these qualities make it very suited for summer 

trear, and for dry weather ? 

5. Tell me some of the forms in which we wear cotton ? 

6. Do you know from what we get cotton ? 

7. Is it an animal, or a vegetable product ? 

8. Do you know that cotton should be worn at night ? 

9. Why? 

Because it is lighter, and does not depress us like 
wearing flannel. 

10. Is not a cotton dress one of the prettiest that can be 

worn? 

11. When does it not look well ? 

When dirty, or when overloaded with trimmings, 

12. What is another advantage of cotton? Can it not be 

easily washed ? 
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Lesson 85. 

LIKEK, 

1 . Do yon know what linen is ? 

2. Explain the difference between linen and cotton ? 

3. Do you know that linen is much dearer than cotton ? 

4. Does it last longer : that is, is it more durable ? 

5.' Is it not also a better colour — a purer white than cotton ? 

6. Is it not used for collars, cuffs, and such like parts of our 

dress tliat we wish to be very white ? 

7. Is it not a better conductor of heat than flannel or 

cotton? 

8. Does not this account for its striking cold when put on ? 

9. Does it absorb perspiration so well as cotton or iflannel ? 
10. Is not this a reason lyhy it should not be wpmn^ to the 

skin ? - . 

Lesson 86. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

1. Do you know that persons often become ill for want of 

good shoes and boots ? 

2. Is it very important that our feet should be kept dry ? 

3. Are not our feet more exposed than any other part of us ? 

4. Do you know that if our feet get wet and cold the circu- 

lation of the blood in them is deranged ? 

5. Is not this apt to give us cold, rheumatism, Ac.,, or to 

make us ill in a variety of ways ? 
C. What are the main points about our shoes or boots? 

That they should fit, have sound and somewhat 
thick leather soles, and strong uppers that will not 
let the water in. 
7. Is it necessary that our feet should look ugly with shoes, 
like these ? 
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8. Are they not likely to look all the better than if pinched 

up? 

9. When our shoes get wet, how should we dry them ? 

10. Must not the drying be very gradual and slow ? 

11. What happens if We dry them rapidly near a large 

fire? 

12. Is it not much better to have two or three pairs of shoes 

or boots ? 

13. Do they not wear much longer in proportion, and are we 

not always sure of a dry pair ? 

14. Then this is really better and cheaper for us ? 

15/ Besides boots and shoes, what do we wear on our feet ? 

16. Why do we wear socks or stockings? 

17. Would not the leather be very hard to the feet, and 

. perhaps injure the skin ? 

18. Do not our feet get hot with exercise ? 

19. Could the leather absorb the moisture thus produced ? 

20. Then is not the sock or stocking necessary ? 

21. Should it not be washed frequently? 

22. Should we not, especially if we walk a great deal, 

frequently have clean socks or stockings ? 



Lesson 87. 

DBESS IN CONNECTION WITH SPECIAL PABT8 OF 

THE BODY. 

1. Do you know what parts of the body require to be 

especially protected by dress from change of tem- 
perature ? 

The chest, and round and below the waist. 

2. Should these parts always be covered with flannel in the 

winter ? 

3. Is it not better to cover them also with flannel in the 

summer ? 
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4. Do not people often expose their chests very foolishly in 

the evening? 

5. Is not this apt to give them cold, particularly when they 

are not accustomed to it ? ,^ 

6. Should the throat be covered up ? * * 

It is usually found better not to cover it up, ex- 
cept in unusually intense weather. 

7. Have you not often seen persons who usually cover up 

their neck when they go out, but who will stand at a^n 
open door, gossiping, with nothing on ? 

8. Is not this likely to give cold ? 

9. Did we not learn that our feet must be kept dry ? 

10. Can we be too particular about being well shod ? 

11. Is not this one of the rules of health ? (See Lesson 86.) 

Lesson 88. ■:.*i ' 

GOVEBING FOB THE HEAD. 

1. In most parts of the world do they not cover the 

head? 

2. Do you know why this is necessary ? 

3. To protect it either from the extreme cold or heat. 

4. Should ihe head be covered with anything heavy ? 

5. Should not the head dress be light ? 

6. In warm climates is it not important that the head be 

kept cool ? 

7. Knowing what you do of non-conducting materials, do you 

think that the covering of the head should be of a 
conducting, or of a non-conducting material ? 

8. In either a hot or a cold climate would not a conducting 

material, such as a metal hat, soon make us ill ? 

9. Do you think the colour of the head-dress is important ? 
10. Do you know that some colours absorb the heat more 

than others ? 
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11. What colours absorb the heat most ? 

Dark colours, and especially black. 

12. Can you explain, then, why "white hats are worn in 

the summer ? 

13. Are ordinaJ^r^MinetR any protection to the head ? 

14. Is this a reasdh why parasols are so much used ? 

15. Do you think it a foolish habit for bonnets &c. to be so 

made that they are useless for the very purpose 
Avhich they are supposed to serve ? 
IG. Should the head be covered at night? 

No, it keeps it hot ; and in an ordinary room in 
this climate, even in the winter, it is harmful for 
a person in health. 

Lessoji 89. 
Wi^SHIHG KATEBIALS. 

1. We saw the necessity of the clothes we wore next our 

skin being of a washable nature. Should otlier clothes 
be washable also ? 

2. Are not most of the things we wear washable, except those 

we wear outside us in the winter ? 

3. Can you not easily understand why these are wash- 

able? 

4. Does not anvthinff avc wear collect the dirt and dust 

around us ? 

5. Does it not also collect the refuse from the body ? 

6. Can you not understand, then, how beneficial it is for 

as much as possible of our clothes to be of a washable 
nature ? 

7. Should young children wear much that is not wash- 

able? 

8. Can we be too particuUr in this respect with young 

children ? 
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9. Is not washing and getting up linen and calico ex- 
pensive ? 

10. May we not wash flannel and some woollen clothes with- 

out much cost ? 

11. Is there not a pleasant fresh feeling abBut clean clothes > 

12. Do you think this is healthy ? 

13. Is it dangerous to put on clothes that have not been 

completely dried ? 

14. What does this do to us ? 

15. Though washable clothes may be somewhat more ex- 

pensive than others, do they not make up for this in 
wholesomeness, and consequently, do they not promote 
health ? 

16. Do not old clothes, which cannot be washed, such as cloth 

clothes, always smell unpleasantly ? 

17. What is the best way of keeping these an sweet as 

possible ? 

Constant brushing, hanging them in the open air, 
or in a room of which the windows are open. 

18. In warm weather especially do not people wear wash- 

able clothes ? 

19. Why is this? 

20. Is it a healthy thing to do ? 

Lesson 90. 
PBESEBVINO CLOTHES. 

1. Wc have heard that clothes collect the dirt, and that those 

which can be washed are cleaned in that Avay. How 
are other clothes cleaned ? 

2. What does brushing do to them ? 

3. Does it not take out the dust and dirt that has got into 

them? 

4. What does this dust consist of? (Soci\*^?^«stv\^^>^ 
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5. Is it not bad for our health to go about with clothes full 

of such matter as dust ? 

6. Is it not very destructive to our clothes ? 

7. Should we jiot, to preserve our clothes, always brush 

them, or otherwise get the dirt out of them, when we 
take them off? 

8. Have you ever heard of moth getting into clothes ? 

9. What sort of clothes does the moth settle in ? 

10. What time of year especially do they attack clothes? 

11. Do you know what tends to promote the growth of moth 

in clothes ? 

Putting them away damp. 

12. Should they always be brushed and dried before they are 

put away ? 

13. What may be put with them ? 

Pepper or camphor. 

14. Is it not better to go through clothes that are put away at 

some regular intervals, in order to prevent moth getting 
at them ? 

15. If we have but small wages, will not taking care of our 

clothes really make our money go farther ? 

Lesson 91. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. If persons do not attend to rules about dress, may they 

not suffer in health as well as in pocket ? 

2. Do you know that very young children cannot maintain 

sufficient warmth of themselves ? 

3. If, then, they are not properly dressed and kept Avarm, will 

they not die ? 

4. Do you know that many thousands die in this w ay from 

want of proper clothes, or clothing that does not re- 
tain their warmth, wlaeu'ver-j ^o\Ma!^? 
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5. What should they be dressed in ? 

Always in flannel.' 

6. If when we are grown up we do not dress sufficiently, 

will not our bodies keep losing heat liirough the skin ? 

7. What will be the consequence ? 

8. Must not our lungs supply more heat in order to keep us 

alive? 

9. To do this must they not consume more food ? 

10. Then proper clothing may really be a saving of food, or 

at least deficient clothing will compel us to eat more to 
keep up the necessary warmth of the body ? 

11. Are not some persons' occupations such that they 

necessarily dirty their clothes in their work ? 

12. Give me examples. 

13. What should such persons do ? 

14. Should they not wear aprons or coverings which can be 

easily changed and washed, and should they not change 
their clothes directly they get home ? 

15. Is not attention to these things likely, not only to save 

the pocket, but make us more comfortable and 
healthy ? 

Lesson 92. 

THE CHOICE OF CLOTHES. 

1. Do clothes form an important item in our expenditure ? 

2. Should we not be careful in the proper selection of them ? 

3. Cannot we easily spend more money on our clothes than 

is necessary, and may we not often, by a little thought 
and care in our selection, dress well on less than we 
do? 

4. What is the first point to consider in selecting our dress ? 

5. Is not durability and suitability for our real wants the 

first thought ? 
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6. May not an article of dress cost very little per yard, and 

yet be dearer in the end than another costing twice as 
much? 

7. In selecting clothes, if our earnings are very small, should 

we not consider what they will make up for after they 
have served our first purpose ? 

8. May not pattern be important in this respect ? 

9. If we have little brothers and sisters, may not their 

wants help to decide us on our choice of a new 
frock &c ? 

10. In a family is it not wise to have a number of dresses, 

cr other clothes, of the same pattern ? 

11. Will they not mend up one with another ? 

12. Do not people often buy things because they are being 

sold cheap ? 

13. Is this ever economical if we don't want the things we 

buy? 

14. Do you know that the most economical way of keeping 

up our stock of clothes is to add to each sort of garment 
by little and little, and not to wait till the whole set is 
worn out ? 

15. In selecting clothes should we not first of all buy what 

is necessary, and always thoroughly good material of its 

kind? 
lf>. When we have done this, if we have anything over, will 

. it not be time to think of trimmings, bows, &c. ? 
1 7. Do not many reverse this order of buying clothes ? 



Lesson 93. 

FASHIOK IN DBESS. 

1. Is it necessary to be out of the fashion in our dress if we 
are cnrefnl about what we bwy? 
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2. Is it not better to be reasonably in the fashion ? 

3. Is there any merit or virtue in being in or out of the 

^hion ? 

4. Should we not make ourselves in dress as nice as we 

can? 

5. Is it not desirable that we should do so ? 

6. Is it not rather that people differ as to what is nice in 

dress? 

7. Can anything justify our spending money on fashionable 

trimmings &c,, when we have to do without the 
necessary imderclothing &c. in consequence ? 

8. Do not those even who have money often make themselves 

look anything but nice by the way they dress ? 

9. What is one of the main points of good dressing ? 

A good fit. 

10. Cannot any young woman learn to make her own clothes 

well, and so secure this point without cost ? 

1 1 . What is the next point about good dressing ? Is it not 

that the dress should be well put on and properly 
worn? 

1 2. Cannot anyone learn to do this without cost ? 

13. Are trimmings objectionable ? 

14. Are they not usually objectionable from the fact that they 

are really anything but ornamental, or only serve to 
collect the dust ? 

15. Can the most fashionable dress look well if so worn that 

it trails along the ground and collects the dust of the 
streets? 

16. Which looks best, a good stuff gown or a cheap 

silk? 

17. Which looks best afker a few times of wearing ? 

18. What should we always remember about dress ? 

Always to buy the best article of ita kind, and 
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therefore only to wear such clothes as our means will 
enable us to buy the best of. 

19. If we do this shall we not always be well dressed ? 

20. Do you know what sets off a worn dress? 

A clean pair of cuffs, a clean collar, and a clean 
apron. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

Lesson 94. 
PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 

General, 

1. What should you alwa3's do before you begin needle- 

work ? 

Wash your hands. 

2. In all work is not neatness an essential ? 

3. Can work of any kind be neat unless the stitches are of 

equal size, and set at a proper distance from one 
another ? 

4. Do coarse things require thicker cotton and stronger work 

than fine ones ? 

5. Should a thread be bitten or broken off? Should it not 

always be cut off? 

6. If the thread is pulled too tightly, what will happen ? 

Will not the work be puckered ? 

7. Is it not important that work should not come undone ? 

8. K it is not carefully and thoroughly fastened' off, will it 

not be apt to come undone ? 

9. Then must not each child learn to fasten off neatly ? 

10. Can a child work properly or neatly without a thimble ? 

11. What must each child learn to do herself ? 

To thread her needle, to fasten a knot, and to fix 
and prepare her own work. 
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4. Notice hoAV I hold my ncedlo. Explaia to me hoAV I am 
holding my needle. 

This lesson will have to be gone over several 
times, and each time the children will of course be 
supplied with needle, thread, and calico, or some 
other material. It is as well to keep them at 
hemming until they have become accustomed to it, 
though they must not be kept at the one stitch too 
long or they may be disgusted with the monotony 
and b6 tired of needlework. Learning the other 
stitches ^Yill give them greater interest in work 
generally, and they will hem better as their power 
over their needle and their work increases. 

It is better, as soon as possible, to let a child do 
something that she, her brothers or sisters can use. 
Thus she will take a great deal more pains, and 
really learn more over the hemming of a handker> 
chief than over any number of strips. As handker- 
chiefs, dusters, and such things can be bought 
almost at the cost of the strips of material, this 
should be borne in mind. 

Lesson 98. 

SEWING, FELLING, STITCHING, GATHEBING, HEBBINO- 
BONING, DABNING, MABEING, KNITTING, AND FIXING, 
SEAMING, PLEATING, MAKING BUTTON-HOLES, SEWING 
ON BUTTONS, &c. &c. 

Each of these subjects should be taught in a similar way 
to hemming, accompanied with the necessary materials for 
the children to practise as they are taught. 

The names of each stitch should be taught with the work, 
go that the child not only may do the stitch and work, but 
ma,y distinguish it; and name it in other pieces of needlework. 
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The rule previously referred to should be applied when- 
ever possible, and the work done should be of a really usable 
nature, and applied to some article of clothing or utility either 
used by the child or by her family. 



Lesson 99. 

THE KAKIVG-UP OF CLOTHES. 

1. Having learned the different stitches &'c., what must we 

next do ? 

2. Must we not learn how to use them — that is, how to 

apply them to clothes &c. ? 

3. Do not mo&t articles of clothes &c. depend on a number 

of pieces being joined together ? 

4. What do we call this joining them together to make one 

garment ? 

5. Is making-up an important and essential part of practical 

needlework ? 

6. Even if work is cut out properly, may it not be spoiled 

by the way it is made up ? 

7. Will it wear so long, or look so well, if badly made up ? 

8. Give me an example of a simple article that requires 

making-up ? 

9. An apf^n ? 

These should then be made up in the class, and 
each point clearly explained as it is done by the 
children. 

The work of hemming &c. required may be left 
to be completed by the children alone. 

In another lesson another simple article should be 
taken up in the same way. 

Gradually the more difficult and complicated 
articles will be attempted, and \)ti\x^ \ki^ O^nI^'s^ 

ii2 
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will get, not only practice in the different kinds of 
needlework, but a habit of making up clothes 
which have been cut out for them. 

Lesson 100. 

THE GBABATIOK OF IVSTBUCTIOK OF CHILDREN 

IK keedlewobe:. 

No. 1. — Infants, 

Very young children, even of five, may commence to learn 
needlework. It is usually wiser, however, not to allow them 
at this age to thread their own needles, for it is a considerable 
strain on the eyes. The work they do should be rather large, 
and the needle also large. The great aim should be, to enable 
them to hold the needle properly. 

Coloured cotton should be used, or patchwork with white 
cotton, on which the stitches show, and irregularities are 
ea&ily seen. Wherever possible, and as soon as it can be 
done, even the youngest child's work should be on something 
that she, or her brother or sister can use. It adds interest to 
the work. 

With infants a little older, up to seven, threading needles 
may be required, and simple hemming, combined with seaming, 
felling, and pleating. 

Elnitting with two needles may be begun in this stage, 
and great expertness in this work may sometimes be met with 
in even very young children. 

Care should be taken with young children not to allow 
them to sit too long, an occasional change, a march round the 
room, or a run in the air on suitable days, and when premises 
will allow, is'; essential. It is necessary to prevent the stoop- 
ing over needlework which with young children so soon 
comes with fatigue, 

Another point worth cotvaidetm^ \^ \.Vi^ satiety and interest 
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which can be introduced even into the simplest forms of 
needlework. A variety of colours of cotton or material will 
amuse and increase the interest, and the teacher's entering 
with pleasant heartiness into work for a doll will promote the 
child's liking for her needle. 

These,, and such like apparently trifling matters, no 
teacher should forget, or be above attending to, particularly 
with young children and backward beginners. 

Lesson 101. 

THE GRADATION OF INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN IN 

NEEDLEWORK.— No. 2. 

Children who come from an efficient infant school where 
needlework has been properly taught will be able to proceed 
to the various stitches and work referred to in Lesson 98, and 
even to commence cutting out. 

Those vfho begin learning needlework at nine or ten or 
later, must of course do so as the infants described above ; 
they may, however, be kept longer at the lessons, and from 
being older it may be that they will be longer in getting their 
fingers accustomed to the needles and other appliances for 
needlework. 

The various stages and standards of plain needlework are 
simply a greater or less perfection in the stitches and branches 
described in Lesson 98, accompanied by skilful adaptation of 
these to the different sorts of work required. 

It is unreasonable to keep a child at one thing until it is 
perfect, though each sort of Avork should be done better or 
quicker before a fresh kind of work is taken up. 

The selection of the materials, the cutting out and fitting, 
and the adaptation of old materials to new but suitable 
purposes, will require not a little instruction and a great deal 
of practice before it is at aU perfect.. TVi\^^'W«^x«t^^5»52^^*^ 
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be taught by theory, but the course indicated in such works && 
* Plain Needlework in Six Standards,' and * Plain Knitting and 
Mending,' published by Griffith & Farran, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London, may be followed to advantage. 

Lesson 102. 

MEKUIKa AND FATCHIKO. 

t 

1. I^ not mending one of the most common branches ot 

needlework? 

2. Does it not require considerable skill to make a neat 

patch or join ? 

3. In patching flannel, what should be done with the new 

piece before it is put into the old ? 

4. Should it not be carefully shrunk ? 

5. Should a patch be just the size of the hole to be mended ? 

6. Why not? 

7. How do sheets generally wear out 7 

8. How do you mend them ? 

The mode of patching and mending all the 
common articles of clothing and things in domestic 
use should be explained, and when this is done the 
children must have examples before them on which 
practically to follow the lessons. 

Lesson 103. 
CUTTING-OTTT. 

1. What is one of the most important and most difficult 

parts of needlework ? 

2. Could we get on at all without a skilful cutter-out ? 

3. Can clothes fit if they are badly cut out ? 

4. Shall we not waste the material if we do not learn how to 

cut out properly ? 
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5. Do you know the use of paper patterns ? 

6. How are they used ? 

7. Do they not enable us to cut the materials to the best 

advantage? 

8. Do you know that calico and linen should be washed 

before they are cut out ? 

9. Why is this ? 

Partly because of the shrinkage, and also because 
the material is softer and more easily worked after 
being washed. 

10. What do you mean by allowing for tuxning-in ? 

11. Why must this be done ? 

The lessons in cutting-out will have to be 
numerous, and each common article of dress will 
have to be taken up one at a time, until expertness 
and quickness are secured. Some girls learn this 
part of needlework with great difficulty, and sOme 
seem as if they could never get it into their heads. 
Of course it is impossible to waste large quantities 
of material, and the attention of the teacher will 
have to be very closely fixed on the pupils while 
giving this instruction. 

When a girl has learned fair skill in the various 
stitches &c. referred to in Lesson 98, when she 
can patch and mend, make up clothes, and cut out 
from patterns or by* measure, she will have acquired 
an amount of practical knowledge which will be of 
daily use and pleasure to her and all around her for 
the rest of her life. 
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THE DWELLING. 

Lesson 104. 
(0EKEBAL. 

1. Do you know what I mean by a person's dwelling ? 

2. His home, yes. However humble our home may be, does 

not much of our comfort and happiness depend on it? 

3. Are not the homes of many people less comfortable than 

they might be ? 

4. For instance, can a home be comfortable if it is dirty ? 

5. Have you ever heard of there being more illness in one 

home than in another ? 

6. Do you think this is often caused by the\state of the 

home? 

7. Is it not often caused by bad drainage, dirt, &c. ? 

8. Can a home be comfortable if there is constant illness ? 

9. Does keeping a house clean, full of fresh air, and free 

from smells from drains, prevent illness ? 

10. Are we not likely to be more comfortable in our homes 

if we know how to keep them thus ? 

11. Does the condition of our homes have an influence uix)n 

the health, happiness, and comfort of those who live 
in them ? 

12. Do most of us spend much time in our homes ? 

13. However hard we work, must not most of us spend a good 

many hours at home ? 
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14. Then the state of the home has an important effect on 

nearly all of us ? 

15. If this is so, do you think it important to know how to 

keep our homes nice, healthy, and attractive ? 

16. May it not tend to make us do our work better ? 

17. May it not tend to make us more cheerful, contented, and 

better men and women ? 

18. Is not this a subject then worth learning about? 

Lesson 105. 

THE BOOF. 

1. What do we call the part of the house that covers the top 

to keep out the rain &c. ? 

2. The roof, yes. Is it not very important that the roof 

should be quite sound ? 

3. Have you ever seen great patches on the ceiling under the 

roof? 
'f . What does this show ? 
5 . Should we not look to this in taking a house ? 

6. What are roofs made of? Slates, tiles, thatch, &c. 

7 . How is it that if one slate or tile is off, or any small part 

of the roof is defective, so much water comes in ? 

8. Does not the water run down the roof, and so must not 

the faulty part let in a good deal more water than the 
rain which actually falls on it ? 
0. Should not this teach us to mend the least damage to a 
roof without delay ? 

10. If a roof is very thin, does it not let the cold and the heat 

through very easily ? 

11. If we live in a room next to the roof, does it matter to us 

especially how the roof is made ? 

12. Shall we not if we live next the roof and it is very thin be 

very hot in the summer, and inthem\A«t^'8JSSLNR^ 'm::^. 
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have either to be cold or to spend more in coal for the 
fire to keep us warm ? 

13. Will not a thick slate roof, with boards under it and felt, 

cost more to build than one made only of thin 
slates ? 

14. Then we must expect to pay a little more for a room in 

a well-roofed house ? 

15. May not this, from what we learned just now, be really 

cheaper for us than a room under a thin roof ? 

16. Will it not certainly be better for onr health ? 

17. Will it not be less liable to get a slate broken ? 

18. On taking our house, or our room, should we not consider 

the way the roof is made ? 

Lesson 106. 
WINDOWS. 

1. What is a window ? 

2. What is a window for ? 

3. Is it not to admit light and air into the room ? 

4. If a window does not open, can it answer both of these 

purposes ? 

5. If the bottom opens and not the top, can the window 

answer both these purposes thoroughly ? 

6. How then should windows always open ? 

At the top and at the bottom, or they may open 
like casements. 

7. How high should the top of the window reach up in the 

room ? 

8. Can it change the air properly if it does not go up close 

to the ceiling ? 

9. In rooms which have no other ventilation but the window 

(see Lesson 114), should the window especially go up to 
the ceiling ? 
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10 Can the impure air above the top of the window be got 
rid of easily if this is not the case ? 

11. Should windows be large? 

12. When a room is not being used, should not the windows 

be opened from time to time ? 

13. When a room is being dusted and turned out, should not 

the windows be opened ? 

14. Have you known windows rattle in the wind? 

15. What causes this ? 

16. Is it not simply cured by seeing to the fastenings? 

17. la it important never to let the windows get out of order? 

18. Have you known windows shut for weeks or months be- 

cause the cord was broken ? 

19. Can such rooms be clean or healthy ? 

20. Is it not impossible to get at the outside of these windows 

to clean them ? 

21. Can rooms with such windows be comfortable and cheer- 

ful ; and can they make pleasant houses ? 

Lesson 107. 

THE FLOOB. 

1. Is the floor an important part of the house and room ? 

2. What are floors made of ? 

Wood, stone, brick, and even sometimes of earth. 

3. Can a room be healthy if it be impossible to thoroughly 

wash and clean the floor ? 

4. Can a floor made of earth, or such material, be healthy ? 

5. Even for a working room, would not such a floor be im- 

healthy, but for a living or sleeping room would it not 
be very imhealthy ? 

6. Where are stone and brick floors used ? 

In sculleries, wash-houses, &c. 

7. Are they not suitable for such "pteft^^l 
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8. In using such rooms, however, should you stand on these 

floors long ? 

9. Why not ? 

The cold strikes the feet and is liable to make you 
ill. 

10. How can this be avoided ? 

By standing on a piece of rough wood while you 
wash &c. 

11. Most floors are made of — what ? 

12. Wood, yes. How should the boards be laid ? 

Close together. 
18. If they are not, is not water apt to get through in washing, 
, and is not dust sure to collect in the cracks ? 

14. What is the disadvantage of an old and roughly used 

floor? 

It has got worn and has a rough surface, so that 
the dirt gets deep into it, and it is very difficult to 
scrub out. 

15. Does not such a floor also take a long time to dry ? 

16. If a floor is fairly planed, and the boards are laid closely 

together, may it not be kept beautifully clean without 
much trouble ? 

17. Is a clean floor one of the signs of a healthy and comfort- 

able home ? 

18. Is it not an essential to such a home? 

Lesson 108. 
DOORS. 

1 . Must not every room have one door at least ? 

2. What is a door for ? 

8. Does it not act for something else besides letting us in and 

out of the room ? 
4, Does it not assist to let in fxeaVv aivx X 
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'5. Where shotild a door be placed in a room ? 

6. Should it be close to the fire ? 

7. Do you know why not ? 

8. Does it notprerent there being a cosy comer in the room ? 

9. Does it not if so placed promote a rush of air from the 

crack under it, and from the opening, when not shut, 
to the fire, without otherwise much changing the air in 
the room ? (See Lesson 114.) 

1 0. Have you ever noticed how cold a thin outer door makes 

a room ? 

11. Hare you erer seen a double door — ^that is, one inside as 

well as one out ? 

12. If the door to your room is very much exposed, and very 

thin, may not a double door help to keep your room 
yrsarm? 

13. Will not such a double door cost something ? 

14. May it not, however, save coal ? 

Note. — Point out that such a double door can only 
be ymt up with safety where pure air is admitted 
properly by some other way. 

(See 113, and following Lessons.) 

Lessos 109. 
WALLS. 

1. What are the ndes of our rooms and houses called ? 

2. How many «ort» of walls are there ? 

3. The aoter wall into the open air, and the wall that 

dirideM ror^m from room. 

4. Do not tbe«e have to serve somewhat different pm-poses 7 

5. Which fhoald be the thicker and stronger ? 

6. What are tlie«e outer walls made of? 

Stone, bride, ooocrete, and at timei of only wood, 
or erea hth and faster. 
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7. If these outer walls are thin and badly put together, what 

is the consequence ? 

8. Can a house with such an outer wall be comfortable ? 

9. Have you ever noticed how much softer some bricks and 

some stones are than others ? 

10. Are not some almost like sponge ? 

11. If the outer walls are made of these will they not collect 

the rain more than others ? 

12. Will not such waUs be damp ? 

13. Will they not be unhealthy, and tend to give us cold &c. ? 

14. Are not many rooms made cold and damp in this way ? 

15. Can a house be cured after it is once built with such 

inferior materials ? 

16. Should the t)uter walls then of a house be looked at before 

making it our home ? 

17. Need the inner walls of a house be so substantial ? 

18. Should they not be thick enough to prevent the noise 

from one room reaching the other ? 

19. What do we cover the inside walls of our rooms with ? 

20. Usually paper. When this is dirty, should new paper be 

put on top of the old ? 

21. Why not ? 

22. Does not this cover in the dirt ? 

23. Is not this often done ? 

24. May it not make a room smell musty ? 

25. Should not all the old paper be stripped off, and the 

walls thoroughly washed and cleaned, before a new 
paper is put on ? 

26. Should we not see to this ourselves ? 

27. What other covering have our inside walls ? 

Either paint or distemper. 

28. What is distemper ? 

29. Is it not more wholesome than paper ? 

30. Is it not cleaner ? 
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31. Is it not cheaper ? 

32. What are the advantages of painted walls ? 

They can be washed as often as we like. 

33. Are they not dearer than distemper or paper ? 

34. Do they not, however, last much longer, and, if regularly 

washed, are they not always clean ? 

Lesson 110. 

PTTBE AIB IK THE HOTTSE. 

1. What would you think the most important matter to 

consider in your home ? 

2. Would you think that pure air was the most important ? 

3. Can we be well and healthy if we are without it in our 

homes ? 

4. Is it a thing that we have to pay for ? 

5. Then if it is so important, and need not cost us any- 

thing, do you suppose that everybody has it in his 
home? 

6. Do you think we can all have it if we like ? 

7. Do you know that, common as it is, we very often don't 

get it into our homes, because we arc so foolish and 
ignorant ? 

8. WTiat do we call the laws by which we learn about getting 

pure air into our homes ? 

9. Ventilation. Can our homes then give us pure air with- 

out ventilation ? 

10. Can wc lay in a stock of pure air like coals or water, use 

it up, and have no more till it is finished ? 

11. Must we not constantly be having a fresh supply ? 

12. Explain this. (See Lesson 139.) 

13. Then ventilation must be constantly going on ? 

14. Will ventilation go on, and a constant supply of fresh 

air come into our rooms as a matter of cour^ft.'. 
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15. Will it go on if we not only do not understand its laws, 

but set them at defiance ? 

16. Could we expect water not to run out of a jug if we held 

it bottom upwards ? 

17. Why? 

18. Then can we expect pure air to come into our rooms 

unless we understand the laws of ventilation and act 
up to our knowledge of them ? 

Lesson 111. 

VENTILATIOK. 

1. Repeat to me what ventilation is ? 

2. Can you tell me the two chief parts in ventilation ? 

3. Is not getting fresh air into the room one ? 

4. Is not getting the impure out the other ? 

5. Can we have ventilation without these two parts ? 

6. Then is the one as important as the other ? 

7. You know that whenever we breathe, the air that we use 

becomes unfit to breathe again ? (See Lesson 139.) 
When we sit in a room, does this rule hold good ? 

8. Then is the air in our rooms constantly getting unfit to 

breathe ? 

9. Then if a constant supply of firesh pure air is important 

for us, what must each room be arranged to do ? 

10. Must it not be arranged to let this impure air out ? 

1 1. Must it not also do something more ? 

12. Must it not have an arrangement for also letting pure air 

in, to take the place of the impure air that is let out ? 

13. Can the impure air get out if other air is not let in to 

take its place ? 

14. Do you know in which part of the room the impure air 

collects chiefly ? 
15. Why does it collect near tlae ce\\\iv^*? 
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16. Have you ever seen oil and water in a glass ? 

17. Then being like oil on water — slighter than the pure fresh 

air — the impure air remains at the top of the room ? 

18. Where then should it be allowed to escape ? 

19. Where would you make a hole in the glass, if you wished 

to let the oil run out ? 

20. Is it so important where the fresh air is let in ? 

21. If the impure air flows out, will not the fresh air, where- 

ever it is let in, tend to fall to the bottom of the 
room? 

22. Will one opening do for both, letting out impure and 

letting in fresh air ? 

23. If large enough, no doubt it will do for both ; but do 

you think it will ventilate as well as if the fresh air 
opening is on the other side of the room, and much 
lower down than the exit for impure air ? 

[An example may be given of people trying to get 
in and out of a hall at the same time by one door, 
and also by using two doors, one as exit the other 
as entrance, at a distance from each other.] 

24. Will opening a window at the top and bottom ventilate a 

room ? 

25. Will not opening a window on one side of t}ie room at 

the bottom, and another at the other end, do it better ? 

26. Is this a good plan when the room is not being used ? 

27. What objections are there to this plan when people are 

in the room ? 

28. Cold draught, no doubt ; which wotdd very soon make 

us ill. 

29. Must not the openings then be so placed that when we 

open them the air is changed gradually, and without 
making us cold ? 

30. Besides this, does it not strike you that as the air is con- 

Btantly getting impure, unlesa vr^a ka%^ >2Qfe ^Kvsi^ss^ 
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jilways open, the air would get impure after we shut 
the window, until we opened it again ? 
31. Might we not find it a trouble to keep opening the 

window — might we not forget it ? 
82. Then should not the ventilators be such that they let out 
the impure air, and let in the pure air, of themselves ? 
33. Are there any such ventilators to be had ? 

Explain the action of some of the common venti- 
lators — ^such as Amot's — the swinging sheets of oil, 
silk, or talc, &c., with drawings, or rough models, or 
better still, the things themselves, borrowed from 
some builder. 

Lesson 112. 

VENTILATIOK. MEANS OF ADMITTINO FTTBE AIR. 

1. We saw that pure iresh air must be let in, and the impure 

air let out of our rooms. Why are ventilators gener- 
ally only put at the top of the room to let the impure 
air out ? 

2. Is it not the fact that under the doors of rooms, and by 

the windows, there are cracks and crevices which let 
in fresh air ? 

3. Is it desirable to depend only on these for pure air? 

4. May they not get stopped up without our knowing it ? 

5. Can we be always sure that they let in pure air ? 

6. May not the air outside a room-door be impure? 

7. Do not people sometimes, to make a room warm, try and 

stop up all these crevices ? 

8. Should we then, if pure air is so important to us, see that 

each room has some place where pure air can get in, 
independently of cracks &c. under the door? 

9. How can this be done easily ? 

If a tube of, say two inches diameter be inserted 
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right through the wall and bent upwards for a few 
inches inside the room, it will supply a large amount 
of pure fresh air without any draught. The current 
of air will rush in and strike the ceiling, and fall 
without any feeling of draught. 

10. Can you tell me another and still simpler plan? 

Have a piece of wood made about 8 inches deep 
which will exactly fit the bottom of the window ; 
open the window at the bottom, put this wood on 
the window sill and shut the window as far as it can 
shut with the wood where it is. The opening at the 
top of the lower sash will act much like the tube 
referred to above. 

11. Is this or some other plan of constantly admitting fresh 

air often attended to in rooms ? 

12. Would it be done if people knew or remembered its im- 

portance ? 

Lesson 113. 

YENTILATIOK. 

Place from which fresh air should come into the room, 

1. We have learned that pure air is one of the most, if not 

the most important matter for our homes. Is all air 
pure air ? 

2. Is all air that gets into our rooms always pure ? 

3. May we so ventilate our rooms that the change of air is 

as bad, or even Worse than the air we get rid of? 

4. Must we then be particular that the fresh air we admit is 

itself pure ? 

5. Should it come from the passage? 

6. May not the passage contain impure air from the rooms 

below ? 

7. Where must it come from ? 
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8. From outside. Does it matter from wHicli side of the 

outside it comes ? 

9. Suppose one side of our room was against a blind alley, 

or confined court, or over a pigsty, watercloset, &c., 
should fresh air come from there ? 

10. Might it not be very impure ? 

11. Should the fresh air as far as 'possible be admitted from 

the side of the house most open and exposed to air, 
wind, and light ? 

12. We said that it is better not to depend for our fresh air 

upon the staircase. 

13. You remember what we learned about haw the impure 

air ascended in the room. When the door is open will 
not a good deal of impure air get into the staircase ? 

14. The top of a staircase may then be very impure. How 

can we prevent this ? 

15. Should we always have a ventilator on the top of the 

stairs? 

16. Do not gas, candles, &c., often burn in our rooms and 

passages ? 

17. Do they help to ventilate ? 

18. Do they not use up the very part of the air (oxygen) we 

require ; and give off the poisonous gas (carbonic acid) 
which makes the air so unfit for us ? (See Lesson 
139.) 

19. Do they do this more or less than we ? 

One gas jet will use up about as much of the 
oxygen in the air as one man. 

20. Then when we burn gas or candles do we want more or 

less pure air admitted ? 

21. If gas burns on a staircase does it make it more important 

to ventilate it, and not to depend for the fresh air for 
our rooms from it ? 
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Lesson 114. 

VENTILATION. 

Fires, 

1 . Have you ever heard that a fire ventilates a room ? 

2. Do you think that the absolute burning ventilates? 

3. Does not a fire, like a gas jet and a candle, require a great 

deal of the very material in the air to keep it alight 
which a human being's lungs require to keep them 
working ? 

4. 1£ a fire burnt in a room without a chimney, would it 

ventilate the room ? 

5. Then is it the chimney with the fire that assists ventili^- 

tion? 

6. When a fire bums, what does it do to the air in the 

chimney ? 

7. It warms it. What does this do to it ? 

8. It makes it lighter, and therefore, does it not have a 

strong tendency to go up the chimney ? 

9. In doing so, does not air go from the room to take its 

place ? 

10. Then is not the room being constantly emptied up the 

chimney in this way ? 

11. If the room was not refilled with air, could this go on, 

and could the smoke go up the chimney ? 

12. How is it refilled ? 

13. Have you ever known a room smoke when the door was 

shut, and cease smoking when it was open? 

14. Can you now explain this ? 

15. Then is a chimney with a fire alight constantly compelling 

fresh air to come into the room to take the place of 
that which is drawn up the chimney ? 

16. When do we burn fires ? 
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17. Then in the winter, with a fire, are we sure of gome 

ventilation ? 

18. If the opening for fresh air is only under the door, or 

close to the fire, will the fire ventilate the room ? 

19. Not eflficiently. Will not the fresh air merely rusli in a 

stream from the opening to the fire and chimney ? 

20. With a fire near the fioor, where should the fresh air come 

into the room ? 

21. Will not the tube (Lesson 112) tend, with a fire, to con- 

stantly and efiSciently change the air ? 

22. Will the window arrangement ? 

23. Will a ventilator for the impure air be still necessary ? 

24. Is it not desirable also to allow the impure air to leave 

the room as high up as possible ? 

25. Why? 

Lesson 115. 

WOBKSHOP VENTILATION. 

1. Does what we have learned about the importance of 

ventilation in houses apply to other places where wc 
spend much of our time ? 

2. Does it apply, for instance, to our places of business ? 

3. Are workshops, and such places, always properly venti- 

lated? 

4. Will the same evil effects follow to our health if we work 

in places that are not supplied with a plentiful amount 
of pure air ? 

5. Do you think we shall be able to do as much work if this 

is the case ? 

6. Then is it not only bad for us, but bad for our 

employers ? 

7. Do working people often prefer hot close rooms ? 

8. Is not this because they do not understand the importance 

of fresh air &c.? 
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9, Are not warm workshops sometimes necessary for the 
trade that is carried on in them ? 

10. May not rooms be warm, and yet supplied with pure air ? 

11. Should we not be just as particular in the rooms we 

work in as in our houses, as regards pure air, ventila- 
tion, drainage, cleanliness, &c, ? 

12. In working men's clubs, and meeting places of all sorts, is 

this important ? 

13. Shall we get real recreation in such places if they are 

not so built and arranged as to give us pure air &c. ? 

Lesson 116. 
HIGH BOOMS AND UNUSEO BOOMS. 

1. Do you know which room requires most ventilation — a 

low one, or a high one ? 

2. Have you ever got up on a chair or steps in a room full 

of people, or with gas alight ? 

3. Do you think it would be healthy to breathe such air as 

is near the ceiling in such rooms ? 

4. If the ceiling of a room is low, will not this atmosphere 

be close to our heads? May we not constantly be 
breathing it ? 

5. In a high room will not this bad air bo higher up, away 

from our heads ; and even if very little pure air is 
admitted, will it not be longer before the air in the 
whole room is made impure ? 

6. Should we then be more or less particular about ventila- 

ting a low than a high room ? 

7. Have you ever been in a room that has been shut up a 

long time ? 

8. Did it smell fresh and pleasant ? 

9. Was it not musty ? 

10. Do you think that such a room can "b^ ^t»\ft Vci^SsA 
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11. Must it not be full of impure air ? 

12. Do you know that every room, whether used or not, 

requires to be aired, as it is called — that is, to have a 
constant supply of fresh air ? 

13. If a room thus shut up gets impure, can it be good for 

the rest of the house to have such a room in it ? 

14. May not the stale, impure, and musty air get into the 

other rooms ? 
16. Is this true of cupboards &c. ? 

16. What general rule do you learn from this ? 

17. Do you not learn that every room and cupboard, every 

place in your house, in fact, should be constantly aired, 
or supplied with fresh air ? 

18. Can this be done if you do not look into, and turn out 

these places periodically ? 

19. Then does not a good housewife constantly look into 

every corner of her house, whether it be large or 
small? 

Lesson 117. 

DBAINAQE GENEBALLY. 

1. Suppose we have, by what we have learned, secured that 

all our rooms have a continuous and plentiful supply 
of fresh pure air admitted to them. Is there anything 
else we must look to ? 

2. Have you ever heard of the drains of a house ? 

3. What are they? 

4. Yes, the means by which the refuse of the house is 

removed. Are there usually any important differences 
between the drainage of a country cottage and that of 
a city house ? 

5. Does not the country cottage usually stand alone and only 

have its own dramuge'> 
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6. Does not a town house usually have a pipe, or pipes, into 

a large drain in the str^^t which takes away the 
drainage of a number of other houses ? 

7. Does it strike you then that a country cottager can easily 

keep his drainage in order ? 

8. If the cottager has it all to himself, it depends, does it not, 

for keeping in order entirely on himself, and on his 
knowing what to do, and not being too indolent to 
doit? 

9. If he understands what to do to keep it in order, can he 

not do it ? 

10. In a town does not the drainage of a house go into a 

common drain belonging to many persons ? 

11. If that common drain is out of order, anyone near it may 

suffer by it, may he not ? 

12. May he be unable to cure the evil ? 

13. May he not suffer seriously by his neighbour's neglect or 

want of cleanliness ? 

14. Then in towns and such places, is it not even more im- 

portant than elsewhere that all should understand the 
need of efficient drainage ? 

Lesson. 118. 

COTTAGE DBAINAGE. 

1. In a cottage, is not the closet and drainage usually a little 

way from the house ? 

2. Is not this desirable ? 

3. What is the main point to consider about the drairfage ? 

That it is cleared away sufficiently often, so. that 
there may be as little smell as possible. 

4. Is there any reason why the drainage should not be 

removed quite often — say once a week ? 

5. Is it not better that it should h^l 
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6. Do you know that by covering in with cinders and mould 

it may be rendered quite free from smell ? 

7. Is not this important to make a cottager's home comfort- 

able and healthy ? 

8. Where should the closet be placed, and which way should 

it open, and have a window, or opening ? 

9. Should it not be in such a position, that in case of any 

smell, it cannot get into the house ? 

10. Is not this a matter which every cottager can himself see 

to, and improve, if the drainage of the house be 
bad? 

11. Should the closet be placed on a higher part of the garden 

than the house? 

12. May not refuse matter tend to &I1 to the house ii this is 

done? 

13. Should not the fall be always away from the house ? 

14. Should the closet be near the well ? 

15. Are not the well and the closet often close together in many 

cottages ? 

16. Can you not understand the danger of such an arrange- 

ment? 

(See Lesson 128, Pure Water.) 

17. Would not a cottager be wise to clean out, and altogether 

give up using a closet that was near his well ? 

Lesson 119. 
TOWN DEAINAGE.— No. 1. 

1. You remember the difference between the town drainage 

and the cottage drainage ? 

2. Can a man in a town house do nothing to secure proper 

drainage ? 

3. Is it not even more important for him to attend to this 

than his country iriendl 
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4. What is the first idea. of drainage ? 

To get rid of that which is offensive in the house. 

5. What in town drainage is almost equally important? 

To secure that you do not get poisonous gases into 
your house from the pipes into which your drainage 
goes. 

6. If we simply opened the main drain and threw refuse into 

it, should we not every time we did so get an amount 
of poisonous and bad gas into our house ? 

7. How is this prevented ? 

8. By having special sorts of openings into the drains which 

enable us to send refuse into them without this conse- 
quence. 

What are these contrivances called ? 

9. Traps. Then do you not think that much of the health 

and comfort of our town houses depend on these 
traps? 

10. Do many people understand them ? 

11. Where should these traps be placed? 

At the entrance into the main drain , and also, if 
possible, just outside our houses, in every pipe lead- 
ing to the drain. 

12. Here are models of several traps. 

[The teacher can then explain the action of those 
common traps which may be borrowed from a neigh- 
bouring builder.] 

13. Should we all, on going into a new house, make a point of 

seeing to these things ? 

14. May we not all do it, and shall we not all be likely to be 

better in health, and our homes more comfortable, by 
our attending to these important details, though they 
may appear somewhat unpleasant matters to talk 
about ? 
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Lesson 120. 

TOWN DBAINAOE.—N0. 2. 

1. The drainage in our town houses has, we have learned, to 

be conveyed to the main drains. Does it matter how it 
goes ? 

2. If sound traps are so important, because of the fear of 

poisonous gas getting through them, may not any 
crack or faulty joint in the pipes in our houses render 
even the best traps useless ? 

3. Must we not be sure that the pipes in our houses are 

sound and joined perfectly ? 

4. Can we ourselves see to this ? 

5. Of what materials should the pipes be made ? 

Glazed earthenware. 

6. How should they be joined ? 

With the best cement. 

7. If they are not joined thus, may not rats work through 

the joints, and so cause bad air to come through ? 

8. Should even these best drain pipes go under our houses 

if we can help it ? 

9. Should they not be got outside the wall as soon as pos- 

sible ? 

10. Sometimes, however, can their running under a floor be 

prevented ? 

11. Have you ever heard of brick drains going under houses, 

instead of earthenware pipes ? 

12. Do you know why they are objectionable ? 

They are sure sooner or later to get soaked 
through, and then the earth round them gets charged 
with the contents of the drain, and causes foul air 
to escape into the rooms. 

13. Should then any brick drain under our iiouses be taken 

up and relaid with glazed pipes ? 
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14. la it wiser to see to these things when we go into a new 

house ? 

15. Do you know that even in expensive houses these things 

are often not attended to ? 
IG. Should a man who depends on his labour for his bread 
be more or less particular about these matters ? 

17. Should he take a house which is badly drained ? 

18. If he must take it, would he not be wise, even though of 

small means, and if his landlord refused to do any- 
thing, to put it right, rather than continue to live in it 
in an unhealthy condition ? 

19. May he not lose much more in wages alone by one illness 

than the cost of the pipes and traps ? 
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WATEBCIOSETS. 

1. We saw that pure air was necessary to our homes. Can 

the air in our rooms remain pure long if the closets 
in our house are out of order ? 

2. Shoidd we be so careless as to allow them to be out of 

order a day ? 

3. If the traps in any part of them are wrong, and we can- 

not put them right, should we not send at once for a 
plumber ? 

4. What else is necessary to prevent any poisonous air coming 

from the closets? 

5. Perfect cleanliness. Should not closets, from their very 

nature, be more attended to as regards cleanliness than 
any other part of the house ? 

6. Do closets require ventilation ? 

7. Should a closet ever be under a staircase or in a dark 

comer ? 
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8. Is it not sure to lead to closeness and poisonous gases 

coming into the house ? 

9. Should not a closet always have a window ? 

10. Should not this window open into the fresh air, away, as 

much as possible, from the windows of the house ? 

11. With what material should the walls of a closet be 

covered ? 
^ Not paper, but they should be either limewhited, 
or, better still, painted, so that they can be constantly- 
washed all over. 

12. Is light necessary in a closet? 

13. Is it not almost impossible to keep a dark place clean ? 

14. Would not our houses be more comfortable and healthy, 

if we knew how to keep the closet as it should be kept, 

and acted up to our knowledge ? 

Note, — A good deal of this lesson, such as the 
instniction about windows, walls, &c., will hold good 
with regard to the closets in village cottages. 

Lesson 122. 

SINKS. 

1. Do you know what a sink is ? 

2. Have you ever known them to smell unpleasantly ? 
8. Can this be wholesome ? 

4. Is it necessary for them to smell? 

5. Do they not usually lead into the drains ? 

6. Should they always be trapped most carefully in two 

places at least when this is the case ? 

7. If they are not thus trapped, are they not as likely as the 

closets to let poisonous gas into our houses ? 

Even more so, because they are in constant 
use all day, and they open into rooms that are 
regularly inhabited. 
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8. Can sinks be made so as not to lead directly into the drain ? 

Very often — always with a house that has a little 
yard attached to it. 

9. Tell me how. 

The sinkpipe should merely discharge itself into 
a small hole in the earth lined with bricks; at the 
bottom of this a pipe, carefully trapped, may lead 
into the drain — or, better still, a few yards of brick 
rubbish or gravel drain be laid. The water 
from the sink will easily find its way through the 
bricks or stones, and no sewer gas can get into the 
house. 

10. Do you know what sinks are generally made of ? 

11. Is this stone nearly always wet? 

12. Does it not generally smell ? 

13. Can it be wholesome? 

14. What should a sink be made of? 

Either of some glazed material, or slate, or wood 
covered with lead. 

Lesson 123. 

EAIKWATEE PIPES, AND VEKTILATIOK TO DRAINS. 

1. Have you ever thought how much water comes down as 

rain each year ? 

2. A great deal falls on our houses, does it not ? What 

becomes of it ? 

3. It runs into the gutters of the roof, then into the stack 

pipes, and so into the drains. 

Then do the pipes to our roofs often run into the 
drains ? 

4. n this is so, what must be done to them ? 

They must be as car 3 fully trapped as any other 
part of the drainage. 
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5. Is this often neglected or forgotten ? 

6. Can you think of a better plan of getting rid of this 

water? • 

7. Do you remember what we said was best for the pipes 

from the sink? (See Lesson 122.) 

8. Don't you think the same rule would apply to rainwater 

pipes whenever possible ? 

9. You remember what we learned about traps : can you 

not understand, if the drain in the street is very full, 
or if the gases in that drain are unusually great in 
quantity, there may be a good deal of pressure of 
bad air on our traps from underneath ? 

10. Would not this bad gas then, pressing on our traps, be 

apt to get into our houses when the traps were opened, 
and to make its way through the slightest weak point 
in our drains and traps ? 

11. Can this be prevented? 

12. How? 

By having a pipe inserted in our drain before it 
enters the house, which will run up the wall of the 
house right above the roof. 

13. AVhat will this do ? 

14. Will it not take off the pressure of bad gas from our 

traps, by letting it escape before it gets to them ? 

15. Should every house in a town have this arrangement ? 

Lesson 124. 

LIGHT. 

1. Can a dark house be comfortable ? 

2. Can it be cheerful and healthy ? 

3. Did you ever know a dark house, or even a dark comer, 

to be clean ? 
4, la not light necessary fox tii^ po>Nl\i ^f ^knts ? 
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5. Is it not quite as necessary for the health of human 

beings ? 

6. Should we ever live in a dark house ? 

7. Do we want sunshine as much as light ? 

8. Are we not much better for it ? 

9. Can children especially be healthy without light and 

sunshine ? 

10. If this is so, can a dark house or room be really cheap, 

even at a low rent, for ourselves and our children ? 

11. Is not light next in importance to pure air ? 

12. Is not pure air in our houses worth comparatively little 

without light ? 

Lesson 125. 
CLEANING. 

1. We have learned a great deal about pure air and 

drainage : what also is necessary to keep our homes 
comfortable and healthy ? , 

2. Constant cleaning : yes. Can pure air remain pure in an 

unclean house ? 

3. In all houses what requires to be cleaned ? 

4. Does not everything require to be cleaned ? 

5. Do not the walls, the floors, the ceilings, and all the 

furniture, require cleaning ? 

6. If our wages are small, and our rooms few and small, or 

if we live in but one room, does that require more or 
less attention as regards cleaning? 

7. Does not dust accumulate everywhere ? 

8. Do you remember what dust is ? 

(See Lesson 160.) 

9. Must not this be removed from the ceilings, walls, and all 

the ledges and projections in the rooms ? 

10. Is it enough to dust it ; that is, blovi \t v^^^'X 





i 
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11. Why not? 

12. Does it not when moved thus simply settle elsewhere ? 

13. Is it not better to use a damp cloth, so as to collect the 

dirt, as a few damp tea-leaves are used for the carpet ? 

14. Explain the action of damp tea-leaves in sweeping ? 

15. All the paint work in a room can he dusted with a wet 

cloth, the paper cannot. Are not paper walls likely 
to collect the dirt ? 

1 6. Are they a.s good as painted walls which can be washed ? 

17. Carpets are often nailed down ; do they not collect the 

dirt and dust, and is it not difficult to sweep them 
thoroughly ? 

18. Is it not much better not to nail them down ? And then 

they can be thoroughly cleaned, and the floor washed 
and scrubbed under them. 

19. Is not this most important for people who live in one or 

two rooms ? 

20. Does not furniture require cleaning ? 

21. Most of the wooden furniture may be washed or scrubbed. 

May it not ? 

22. Stuff furniture, such as sofas, arm-chairs, &c. require to 

be beaten, do they not ? 

23. What should we think of in buying furniture, particularly 

if we live in one or two rooms ? 

24. Is it not as well to get that which is most easily kept 

clean? 

Lesson 126. 

HOW TO SET ABOUT CLEAKIKO. 

1. Whfin you scrub a floor, what do you want ? 

A pail of hot water, some hard soap, soda, and a 
good stiflE scrubbing brush, a flannel and cloth. 
J?. How do you set to woikl 
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[This should be an experimental lesson ; and the 
children should be shown how to work, how to 
change the water when dirty, and how to scrub 
quickly and efficiently.] 

3. What is hearthstone ? 

4. When is it used ? 

5. What is wanted for cleaning with hearthstone ? 

6. How do you wash paint work in a room ? 

7. How do you clean windows ? 

8. Why shoidd windows always be kept as bright and clean 

as possible ? 

9. Can a house look comfortable with dirty windows ? Can 

as much light get into it ? 

10. You learned in cooking how to clean the things ust d in 

preparing food (Lesson 53). 

11. If this is not attended to, may not these things smell and 

make the house uncomfortable, if not unhealthy ? 

12. Can we be too particular as regards pure air and health, 

to say nothing of appearance and comfort in keeping 
everything inside our houses clean ? 

13. Is it not better that all the iurniture in our rooms should 

be movable, so that we can clean behind it ? 

Lesson 127. 

OBNAMEKTS &c. 

1. Do not some rooms look much prettier than others ? 

2. Do you think a pretty nice-looking room makes a better 

home? 

3. Is not a pretty paper to a room better than an ugly one ? 

Painted walls are the healthiest, because they can 
be washed. If walls are papered they should not 
have flock papers, for these collect the dirt^ and vt» 
is impossible to get it outi o^ l^env. 

V 
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4. Have you seen flowers in some windows ? 

5. Do you tjiink they look nice ? 

6. Do you know that flowers in a window are wholesome as 

well as bright and pleasant ? 

7. Is not a tidy room pleasanter to enter than an untidy 

one? 

8. Is not an untidy room very likely to be dirty, dusty, and 

unattended to ? 

9. If we keep our rooms and furniture clean and wholesome, 

even though they be very small, will they not look 
brighter and pleasanter than they otherwise can ? 

10. Is it not most probable that they will be cleaner, and 

consequently more wholesome ? 

11. Hj.ve you ever seen thin paper cut into patterns, and put 

round the looking-glasses — the frames of prints and 
pictures ? 

12. li it not done for ornament, and to keep the dust and 

flies from the frames beneath it ? 

13. Are not these papers often left for years ? 

14. Do they not get full of dirt ? 

15. Can this be healthy ? 

16. Would not the frames themselves be more easily cleaned. 

If these paper ornaments are used, should they not be 
removed more often, and clean papers put ? 

17. Is it not wiser — particularly in small rooms — to avoid all 

ornaments which are apt to collect dirt ? 

Lesson 128. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

1. What is generally supplied to us in our houses ? 

2. Water, yes. Is this an important article for ua ? 

3. It is used for cleaning, washing, and many other of our 

daily duties. 
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4. Is it important that it should be quite clean and pure, 

even for these purposes ? 

5. What else, however, do we use water for ? / 

6. Cooking and drinking. For these purposes may not 

impure water be poison to us ? 

7. In towns, is not water usually laid on ? 

8. Explain what you mean by water being laid on ? 

9. Most houses in town have cisterns, have they not, which 

are filled once or twice a day ? 

10. Are not cisterns then very like jugs or cans for a day's 

supply ? 

11. Even if the water be quite pure when it comes into our 

cisterns, if the cisterns are dirty may not the water be 
thus spoiled ? 

12. Then for pure water our cisterns must be — what? 

13. Can they remain clean if not attended to ? 

14. Are they not often neglected for years ? 

15. Can this be right ? 

16. How can they be cleaned? 

17. Washed out and scrubbed ? 

Yes, and better still, limewhited in addition. 

18. How oflen should they thus be cleaned out ? 

At least twice a year. 

19. In choosing a house should we take one where the cistern 

is so placed that it cannot be got at, much less cleaned 
out easily ? 

20. Have you ever heard of the pipes from the cistern being 

frozen ? 

21. What happens? 

22. Are we not prevented from drawing water, and when 

warmer weather comes do we not get a quantity of 
water into the house firom where the pipe has burst ? 

23. Can all this be prevented ? 

Yes, by the builder puttinig tltv^ ^^^^'DMsaL^^Sofi^ 
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kitchen flue, or ia some other place where the frost 
cannot reach them. 

24. If the house we have has not had this attended to, can 

we prevent the pipes from bursting in the frost ? 

25. Can we not wrap them up with hay in the winter ? 

26. If this is not enough, what should we do ? 

Take care to empty the cistern, and put a cork in 
the hole in the cistern leading to the pipe that 
supplies the house ; we can then let the water come 
into the cistern again, but we shall have, during the 
frost, to break the ice, and ladle out what water we 
want. 

27. Will not this be a great trouble ? 

28. Will not a house properly built in this respect then be of 

more value than one carelessly finished ? 



Lesson 129. 
WATEB SUPPLY. 

Country Cottages, 

1. In country cottages how is the water usually obtained ? 

2. Is it drawn from a well, or a pond near ? 

3. When from a well, what should we be quite sure is not 

near it ? 

4. Is the mistake often made of putting the well close to the 

closet, the drainage of the cottage, or some ditch ? 

5. Can they be too far apart ? 

6. If they are near to our cottage what should we do ? 

Should we not at once remove the closet ? 

7. If our garden is small should we not then never let the 

refuse in the closet accumulate ? 

8. Is it not bettter to keep it' constantly emptied, lest any 

refuse should get to the well ? 
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9. Is pump water good to drink ? 

10. If pure, usually the best water. Do you know what 

hard water is ? 

11. Pump, or spring water is often hard, is it not ? 

12. Do you know that boiling hard water sometimes makes it 

soft? 

13. Some cottages obtain their water from a pond near. Is 

this good ? 

14. Are not these ponds often very dirty ? 

15. Can the water be good to drink out of a dirty pond ? 

16. How is a pond to a great extent kept full of water ? 

1 7. By the rain. Is not rainwater soft, and so fit for washing ? 

18. If we must use pond water for tea, cooking, and drinking, 

what should we do with it ? 

19. Always boil and filter it. Is it not better, if we can, to go 

a little distance, and fetch pure spring or pure fresh 
rainwater for these purposes ? 

Lesson 130. 

WABMIK6. 

1. You remember we learned something of the use of the 

fire in cooking. Has fire other uses besides cooking ? 

2. Is it not needed during a part of the year to keep us 

warm in our rooms ? 

3. Do you remember also that it assists in the ventilation ? 

(See Lesson 114.) 

4. Has it ever struck you that in the coldest weather a man 

in the open air keeps warm at work, but when he 
comes homes, and sits down, he is cold without a fire ? 
How is this ? 

5. Is it not that exercise keeps us warm, but that when we 

rest at home we want artificial heat, unless we wrap 
ourselves up like we do in bed ? 
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6. Do not our fires wanii our rooms so as to make lis com- 

fortable ? 

7. Do we not, when the weather is very cold, require more 

fuel than when it is warmer ? 

8. Does not this mean that when the temperature outside is 

only slightly cold, a smaller fire in our room will keep 
the air in it sufficiently warm for us ? 

9. Do you remember what we learned about the roof? 

(See Lesson 105.) 

1 0. Is this equally true of thin walls ? 

11. Then a room in the winter with thin walls must cost us 

more in coals to keep it warm than a room with thick 
well-builfc walls ? 

1 2. Is not this a point to be considered in taking our rooms ? 
18. May it not be really cheaper to pay a little more for one 

room than for the other ? 

14. Do you know that if we are exposed too long to cold we 

can not remain in health ? 

15. If children are long cold, do they not very soon get 

seriously ill ? 

16. Do many fireplaces burn a large quantity of coal without 

giving out much heat ? 

17. Does not the greater part of the heat in a fire usually go 

up the chimney ? 

18. What advantage in this respect has a stove ? 

19. Do we not get more heat out of a stove from the same 

amount of fuel that we do fi:om an open fireplace ? 

20. Does a fire usuaUy give much heat into the room, directly 

it is lighted ? 

21. Is it not generally better to keep a small fire alight all 

day, than to let it out, and light up a large one at 
night ? 

22. Which plan is best for keeping the room fresh and 

aired ? 
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RULES OF HEALTH. 

Lesson 131. 
INTBODTJGTOBY. 

1. Have any of you ever been ill? 

2. Probably most of you at some time or other. Do you 

like being ill ? 

3. Do you think, if you could, you would always be well ? 

4. Do you think you could always be well if you liked ? 

5. No. Do you think you sometimes get ill from doing 

foolish things ? 

6. Is a hiunan being the only creature that gets ill ? 

7. Animals of all sorts do also. Do plants, and flowers, and 

trees ? 

8. Have you ever heard of a plant or a tree fading or droop- 

ing ? Is not that being ill ? 

9. Do such things as stones get ill ? 

10. Then there is some important difference between not only 

a human being and such a thing as a stone, but 
between an animal, and also between a plant and a 
stone. What is this ? 

11. One has life and the other has not. 

12. Does not the one depend on something outside itself for a 

continuance of its existence? 

13. What is the difference between a plant and an animal 

being in health or out of healtli? 
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2. Proper food. You remember what food does for us ? 

(Recapitulate Lessons 28 and 29.) 

3. Without food should we die ? 

4. Then evidently food is an essential to our health. With- 

out proper food could we be in health ? 

5. Is understanding about food important for us, if we would 

keep in health ? 
G. If our wages are small, is it more or less important that 
we should know how, at the smallest price, to supply 
ourselves with food that will maintain us in health ? 

7. Is the best way of cooking, important to health ? 

8. May not good food be made unfit for us and consequently 

bad for our health, if improperly cooked ? 

9. Then what do we learn from these considerations ? That 

understanding about the properties of food and the 
best modes of cooking it are important to us, not only 
for our enjoyment and for suiting our wages, but also 
as tending materially to keep us in health. 

Lesson 134. 

MASTICATION OF FOOD. 

1. When we have our food, what do we do with it ? 

2. Yes, put it in our mouths. The drink we at once 

swallow, do we not ? 

3. What do you mean by swallowing ? 

4. Allowing our food to go down into the stomach. 

5. Do we allow the solid food at once to go down into the 

stomach ? 

6. We bite it : is this necessary ? 

7. Why? 

8. Have you ever swallowed your dinner very fast, without 

much biting ? 
9. What has been the resuVt'^ 
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10. You felt uncomfortable for some time. What do you 

think that means ? 

11. Do you feel this if you bite your food well ? 

12. What do we call biting our food ? 

13. Masticating it. What does mastication do to it ? 

14. It softens the food : yes. Anything else ? 

15. It mixes it with saliva and prepares it for the stomach. 

16. If we don't masticate our food, then what happens ? 

17. The stomach receives it in an unfit state, and has itself to 

do the work neglected by the teeth. Is this good for 
us? 

18. Is it likely to injure our health ? 

19. Is not omitting to masticate our food neglecting a rule of 

health? 

20. Whom do we most injure by not attending to this rule of 

health ? 

Lesson 135. 

DIGESTION.— No. 1. 

1. We learned that the solid food we take requires mastication. 

For what purpose was this ? 

2. To soften and mix it with saliva. Th e food then goes 

into — ^where ? 

3. The stomach. What happens to it in the stomach ? 

4. It mixes with another fluid that oozes from the walls of 

the stomach like the saliva in the mouth. What do we 
call fluids that thus ooze from the walls of the stomach 
or elsewhere ? 

5. Secretions : yes. And what is this particular secretion 

called ? Gastric juice. 

6. Is gastric juice always being secreted ? 

7. When is it secreted in large quantities ? 

8. YeSi whenever any food touches the 8toinflAVv« ^£3sf^^^^sck 
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ever noticed that if you put your finger or anything in 
your mouth, your saliva comes more freely at once. 
This is called irritating the secretion of saliva. What 
then does the food do in the stomach ? 
9. It irritates the secretion of gastric juice. What does this 
gastric juice do ? 

10. It mixes with the food, and converts it into a fluid. What 

happens with this fluid ? 

11. Part of it enters into the blood, passing through the walls 

of the stomach, and part of it passes on through other 
tubes, the whole being called the alimentary canal ; in 
this way it nourishes our body. The nourishing part 
of the food passes through the walls of the alimentary 
canal, along the whole length, eventually getting*into 
the blood. You remember the chief purposes of food. 
Eepeat them. (See Lessons 27, 28, &c.), 

12. Until the food has become thus taken into our system, 

does it nourish us ? 

13. Is this work of the stomach important ? 

14. Could we live if it did not do its work ? 

15. Can we be in health, if it does not do its work properly ? 

16. What do we call this work? 

17. Digesting our food. Does the stomach digest some things 

easier than others ? 

18. You remember (Lessons 33 and 34), we learned that some 

foods, such as cheese, though highly nutritious, could 
not be lived on entirely because they were very indi- 
gestible. Can you now explain this ? 

19. Do some things stimulate the ^stomach to digest with 

greater energy than it otherwise would do ? 

20. Tell me some. 

21. Mustard, pepper, &c. Is it desirable to stimulate the 

stomach with these to any great extent ? 
'22, Why do old people want t\ie^^ tc^qx^ ^wi \Jiife ^ wsax^ ? 
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23. Because their stomachs sometimes are permanently im- 

paired and will only work properly with such stimu- 
lants. Why should children never have them ? 

24. Because irritating the growing walls of the stomach is not 

wanted to increase their digestive powers, and it may 
and probably will seriously injure their proper growth 
and weaken them for life. 

Lesson 13G. 

DIGESTIOK.— Ko. 2. 

1. Have you ever felt a pain in your chest or in your 

stomach after eating ? 

2. What do we call this ? 

3. Indigestion. Do you know the cause of it ? 

4. We have eaten something which the stomach cannot 

digest. 

5. What happens ? 

G. Either the stomach makes a great effort and at last sub- 
dues the food, causing us pain, or we may be sick. 

7. What is being sick ? 

8. The stomach throwing off what it cannot digest. 

9. What happens if we strain the stomach in this way ? We 

injiure our digestion : what do you mean by this ? 

10. We render our stomach less able to do its natural work, 

namely, to digest our food. May we thus permanently 
injure it ? 

11. What is a common source of indigestion and injury to the 

stomach 7 

12. Not biting or masticating our food sufficiently : what 

else? 

13. Eating too much : what else ? 

14. Eating food of too rich a character, because the taste is 

pleasant. 
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15. How do people try to make up for eating too much, and 

eating too many good things ? 

16. By taking large doses of pepper, mustard, sauces, wine, 

and even physic, and such things to stimulate the 
stomach and to counteract the effect of the food, la 
this good for them ? 

17. Do they permanently injure the stomach and their 

digestion ? 

18. Is care in not eating too much an important rule of 

health ? 

Lesson 137. 

DieESTIOK.— Ko. 3. 

1. Do you know of any ways in which the digestive power 

of the stomach is apt to be injured, besides those we 
have referred to ? 

2. Do you think strong drink is good for it? 

3. Strong or raw spirits — what effect would you expect them 

to have on the stomach ? 

4. Do you not know that they burn the throat and mouth ? 

Would they do the same to the stomach ? 

5. Is this good for digestion ? 

G. Do you think the stomach can keep its digestive powers, 
if it is being constantly burnt by strong spirits ? 

7. Do not people take brandy and strong drink to increase 

digestion ? How do you explain this ? 

8. Yes, the strong irritant for the time stimulates the work 

of the stomach and the secretion of gastric juice, but 
leaves it weaker. 

9. If this is continued, what happens ? 

10, Yes, the digestive powers are permanently injured. Can a 
drinker of strong spirits have his digestive powers in 
liealth 7 
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11. Can you name any other habit which may injure the 

digestive power of the stomach ? 

12. Do you think drinking very hot tea, coffee, or other drink 

is likely to do so ? 

1 3. Do you think drinking very cold or iced drinks likely to 

do so? 

14. Why should we be so careful about the digestive powers 

of the stomach ? 

15. Does not the making good of our wear and tear, and the 

supply of the fuel to keep us warm, depend upon our 
food getting into our system ? 

16. Can it get into our system as it should, except through 

the action of the stomach ? 

17. Is it easy to repair the stomach when once injured, and 

its digestive power reduced ? 

18. Can we remain in health, if we neglect or abuse our 

digestive organs ? 

19. Then is imderatanding and acting up to our knowledge 

of the digestive organs an important consideration in 
the rules of health ? 

Lesson 138. 
THE BLOOD. 

1. What did we find became of the nutritious part of the 

food? 

2. It became reduced into a semi-fluid state in the stomach, 

and was then absorbed into the blood on its way along 
the alimentary canal. The way it is thus absorbed, 
though most interesting, you will learn in another sub- 
ject, called Physiology. What, however, is the lesson 
we learn concerning our health from this fact ? The 
great and vital importance of our food being of such 
a deioription that it not only cotLtaaxL^ ^^ t^^snwe^^ 
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materials for the blood, but; also is in such a form 
that our stomach and other parts of the alimentary 
canal can allow it to enter into the blood. 

3. The blood thus enriched with our food has to do what ? 

4. Do you not remember the chief functions of food ? Kepeat 

them. (See Lessons 28 and 29.) 

5. The blood has to make good the wear and tear, and to 

supply the fuel for our warming apparatus. 

6. Our warming apparatus is — ^where ? 

1, In the lungs. And we wear out — where ? 

8. Everywhere. Then must the blood be sent into the lungs ? 

9. Where else ? 

10. To all parts of the body. How is this done ? 

11. Have we not a number of blood vessels or tubes with 

blood in them all over us ? 

12. If you cut your finger, what happens ? 

13. It bleeds. What do you suppose that is? You cut 

through some of these little blood vessels or tubes 
conveying the blood. 

14. Then the blood, enriched by the food, goes to every part 

of us. What is this called ? 

15. The circulation of the blood. What do you suppose 

happens if our food is improper for us — that it contains, 
for instance, strong drink or other dangerous matter ? 
. 6. True. The blood cannot make up for wear and tear, 
but it contains something which may injure us 
seriously. The injury of improper food is therefore 
twofold. Does the blood do more than make good 
the wear and tear ? 

7. What do you think it does with the worn-out part which 

it makes good ? 
•8. Yes ; it carries it back tx) the heart, and then to the lungs, 
where it gets rid of much of it. Then the blood 
serves two purpoaes •, what are these T 
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19. The making good of our wear and tear, and the removal 

of the worn-out material. Is this a most important 
duty? 

20. Could we live unless it were done ? 

21. Could we be in health if it were not properly done ? 

22. Can it be properly done unless the blood is kept in 

health ? 

23. Then is keeping our blood in its natural state, and free 

from all hurtful matter, most important to our health ? 

24. Can the blood be kept in health unless we eat and drink 

suitable food, and in suitable quantities ? 

. Lesson 139. 

THE LTJKOS. 

1. We learned the other day, that the lungs contained the 

warming apparatus of the body. What else did we 
learn about the blood in connection with the lungs ? 

2. That the blood got rid of a great deal of the worn-out 

matter from all over the body. Do you know what 
this worn-out substance consists of ? 

3. It is a mixture of carbon. Do you remember of what 

part of our food consists 7 

4. Of carbon : yes. Then what would you expect part of 

this waste collected in the blood to do when it gets to 
the lungs ? It joins with the carbon in the food, and 
acts as fuel in the lungs. 

5. Do you know what the lungs are like ? 

6. They are a network of the very finest possible tubes. 

The walls of the tubes are most delicate, and very 
thin. What are these tubes filled with ? 

7. The blood, after it has come back from all parts of the 

body with the worn-out material in it, and the carbon 
we have eaten in our food. What is out&vd^ l\v^lft^3Qis^w^v 

r% 
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8. The air we breathe. Do you know what happens ? The 

carbon in the blood, though it is separated by the 
thin tube, comes through the tube and enters 'the air 
we breathe, and part of the air we breathe takes its 
place in the blood. 

9. What part of the air we breathe thus goes into the blood ? 

10. The oxygen: and what comes from the blood into our 

breath ? Carbon, in the form of carbonic acid. 

11. During this change what takes place ? 

12. Heat is given out, just the same as when fire changes a 

piece of wood into a heap of ashes. 

13. Supposing the air we breathe is not pure, and does not 

contain this special part, this oxygen. Can the change 
in our blood go on ? 

14. Can we live without this change in our blood ? 

15. Can we be well, without its going on freely and con- 

stantly ? 

16. What do you call this air when perfectly good ? 

17. Fresh air, yes. Then is fresh air essential to our lungs, 

doing what is necessary to our blood ? 

18. Then is fresh air necessary to our health ? 

Lesson 140. 

PBESH AIB. 

1. What did we settle was necessary for our lungs ? 

2. Fresh air. Is this as necessary as food ? 

3. Why? 

4. The air we breathe we found contained some of this 

special air wanted by our lungs. What did we call 
this special air, which we so much require ? 

6. Oxygen. Do you know how much there is of it in the 
air we breathe 7 

6, JZfttlifr more than a i&SatA lVi% «ix ^^ breathe it oxygen. 
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7. We saw that when we breathed, our blood took some of 

this oxygen. If then we go on breathing the same air 
over and over again, what must happen ? 

8. Our blood will take most of the oxygen. Will our blood 

be able then to work properly on the air which thus 
contains less and less of the oxygen ? 

9. Can we live long without enough oxygen ? 

10. Then if this were continued we should — what? 

11. Die : yes. We learned further that our lungs gave some- 

thing for the oxygen : what was that ? 

12. Carbonic acid. Can we breathe this ? 

13. Do you know at all how much carbonic acid a man will 

give out from his lungs in twenty-four hours ? 

14. About nineteen cubic feet. Will it do instead of oxygen ? 

No. It is a poisonous gas for us to breathe. If re- 
tained in the air it is dangerous to breathe, but if the 
oxygen is also used up, it is even more dangerous. 

15. If several people sit a long time in a small room with 

doors and windows tightly shut, what happens ? 

16. Do not their lungs use up the oxygen, and give out this 

carbonic acid ? 

17. Can their blood be properly at work ? 

18. Have you ever heard of a person fainting from being 

thus in a close room ? 

19. What is this caused by ? Usually by the blood not being 

able to work properly from a want of oxygen, and a 
presence of too much carbonic acid in its place. If 
this is continued a long time, and if the doors and 
windows were carefully closed up, what would happen ? 
i 0. What does this teach us ? 

21. That fresh air is as necessary to us as food. 

22. Where is fresh air best obtained 7 

23. Out of doors, yes. And best of all in the country. 
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Lesson 141. 

FEESH AIE IE SLEEPIEG EDDMS. 

1. We have seen bow important fresh air is to ub. Is it 

always necessary? 

2. When most necessary ? 

3. When we are actively at work, but do we breathe at all 

times ? 

4. Then do our lungs always want fresh air ? 

5. When we sleep do we want fresh air ? 

6. What is often done in sleeping rooms at night ? 

7. Are the doors closed ? 

8. Are the windows closed ? 

9. Are there always chimneys in the rooms we sleep in ? 

10. If there are chimneys, are they not often covered over? 

11. What is all this done for? 

12. To keep us warm. Can we get much fresh air into the 

rooms under these circumstances ? 

13. What must our lungs do ? 

14. Yes: breathe the same air over and over again. Can 

they work properly thus ? 

15. If our lungs want the air, and cannot work properly 

without it, even when we are asleep, can this be good 
for us ? 

16. Can it be healthy ? 

17. Is it a wise way of keeping ourselves warm ? 

18. Should we always let fresh air into our bedrooms ? 

19. Have you ever seen beds with atop to them, and curtains 

hanging all round them ? 

20. What must be the effect of this arrangement as regards 

fresh air when we are asleep ? 

21. Must we not breathe the same air over and over again ? 

22. iShould everything which prevents fresh air coming to 

us when asleep "be goV. ti^ oi'^ 
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23. Is it necessary to sleep in a draught for this ? 

24. What is a draught ? . ■ •/ 

25. Is it good for us to sleep in a draught ? 

26. Should we then arrange our bed so as to be out of tlie 

draught, but yet for us to get fresh air and plenty of 
it when we are asleep ? 

27. Is this a rule of health ? 

Lesson 142. 

THE SKIN. 

1. What is the whole of the body covered with ? 

2. Do you think the skin an important part of us ? 

3. Could we live without it ? 

4. Then it has some important functions to perform ? 

5. Do you know any of these ? 

Like the lungs, it assists in getting rid of some of 
the waste products caused by the wear and tear, by 
sending them to the surface, and so out of the body. 
Also like the lungs, it admits oxygen to the blood. 
It absorbs moisture from the air. It allows 
moisture to escape from the blood in the shape of 
perspiration. It assists in maintaining a uniform 
temperature to the body. 

6. How does it do these various duties ? 

7. Partly, yes, by having a number of pores or ducts 

through it, which lead to the thin walls of the very 
small blood vessels, which we learned go to all parts 
of the body. ... 

8. Are these pores very small indeed ? 

9. May they be clogged or filled up, or stopped at the 

surface of the skin by dirt or otherwise ? 
10. Are the functions which these pores or ducts assist in 
performing, important to l\f<b1 
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11. Can we be in health if our skin does not 'pesettoEpk till 

these functions properly ? . * 

12. What is necessary for maintaining the skin in healdb-? * 

13. Cleanliness ; and what else ? • ^l . . 

14. Fresh air and exercise. If we take care to live on proper ' 

food, could we be well if our skin is not ^ao i« 
health ? 

15. Then is keeping the skin in health, one of the rules of 

health ? 



Lesson 148. 

EXEBCISE. 

1. Do you feel well if you stay indoors and take no exercise ? 

2. Don't you feel better the more exercise you take ? 

3. After a good game of play, don't you feel to have a better 

appetite ? 

4. What does this mean ? 

5. Yes. That you have worn away some of your muscles, 

and food is required to make up the wear and tear. 
Does the exercise, however, do more than this ? 

6. Do you not breathe more freely and heartily when taking 

exercise ? 

7. Does not your skin feel more comfortable, and do you 

not get covered with a perspiration ? 

8. Does not this show that active exercise makes the lungs 

and the skin work more freely than they otherwise 
would do ? 

9. Is this good for us ? 

10. What is the action of the lungs? Repeat it. (See 

Lesson 139.) 

11. Then does exercise stimulate and make the action of the 

lungs more complete ? 
iJP. Wliat doesit do totliediLm''. 
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13. Did we not see that the skin has several functions to 

perform ? 

14. What are they ? (See Lesson 142.) 

15. Then does brisk and sharp exercise in the open air assist 

the skin in its duties ? 

16. Then is a good brisk game of play, in play hours, a good 

thing ? 

17. Is it better than always sitting indoors, even in the winter, 

over the fire ? 

18. Is it better than such a game as marbles ? 

19. Is taking exercise a duty ? 

20. Is taking exercise one of the rules of health ? 

Lesson 144. 
PEBSOKAL CLEANLIKES8. 

1. Have you ever heard of a person not being clean ? 

2. What do you mean by not being clean ? 

3. Do you like a playfellow who is not clean ? 

4. Why not ? 

5. Does a boy or a girl whose hands and face are dirty look 

pleasant ? 

6. What makes the skin look its best ? 

7. Soap and water, no doubt. But besides looking best, is 

it important for iis to be clean ? 

8. Do you remember what the skin has to do ? Can you 

tell me ? 

9. If we have dirt on our hands and face, are not the little 

pores sure to get clogged ? 

10. Can the skin then do its work properly ? 

11. Then is a clean skin necessary for health ? 

12. Is washing our hands and face enough ? 

13. Have you ever heard of a boy or girl who because it 

was cold, or because he or aha "v^t^ \i8^^ ^sA ^w^x 
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wash more than his or her hands and face every 
morning ? 

14. What would the consequence of this be ? 

15. Do you remember that the little pores are always send- 

ing out something to the surface ? 

16. Is this, if left on the surface of the skin, dirt ? 

17. Does not washing not only clean the surface, but also 

clean out the pores ? 

18. Can you tell then why a good rubbing is necessary to 

make us quite clean ? 

To make the skin work as it should. 

19. Then washing all over the body, not only the jmrt of our 

skin which shows, is necessary to keep the skin in 
health? 

20. Did we find out that unless the skin was in health, we 

could not be in health ? 

21. Then can we be well, if we neglect to wash and clean the 

skin all over our bodies regularly and at frequent 
intervals ? 

22. Is personal cleanliness a duty ? 

23. Is it a rule of health ? 

24. Is it an important rule of health ? 

Lesson 145. 
CLOTHES. 

1. From what we have learned concerning the proper working 

of the various parts of the body, does it strike you that 
anjrthing else must be attended to, to maintain them in 
health? 

2. Is the climate variable ? 

3. Must this be made up for ? 

4. How do we do this ? 

5. By our dress. Then has dress other purposes besides 

ornamenting our peTaonal 
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6. Do you tihink the skin would be able tx> do its work, 

if a great part of it were exposed to such a climate as 
this? 

7. Do you remember learning about suitable clothing? 

TeU me some of the main dififerences in the material 
used. 

(Repeat Lessons on Dress <&c.) 

8. Then does the proper selection of clothes do more than 

affect our appearance ? 

9. Is it not important to our health ? 

10. Then learning about suitable clothes is important ? 

11. Do some people allow fashion or vanity to make them 

forget this ? 

12. What is the consequence ? 

13. Should we reckon the suitability of our dress as an im- 

portant rule of health ? 

Lesson 146. 
THE HOME. 

1. However careful we are in our food and dress, may we not 

be made ill in other ways ? 

2. By infection out of doors, no doubt ; but who is least 

liable to suffer from this ? 

3. The person who is scrupulously clean, who lives properly, 

and who dresses properly. But may not even such a 
person as this get ill in another way ? 

4. By his home not being healthy. 

5. Repeat what you learned about a healthy home ? 

(Recapitulate Lesson 104 &c.) 

6. Do you know whether many people get ill from this cause ? 

7. Why is it, do you think ? Because in most cases they do 

not know about it. Then is knowing about such 
things of practical use to us ? 
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8. If you eat and drink ever so carefully, is it not o£ little 

use, if you are poisoned every day by bad ak in your 
home ? 

9. Can we always prevent our rooms being thus un- 

healthy ? 
1 0. In most cases we can, but sometimes not. What should 

we do then ? 
lip Should a cheap rent attract us to such a home ? 

12. Will it be cheap in the long run ? 

13. Shall we earn so much wages ? 

14. Why not ? 

15. Then is obtaining a healthy home, however small, a rule 

of health ? 

16. Is it an essential rule of health ? 

Lesson 147. 

IDLENESS. 

1. Have you ever heard of an idle person ? 

2. What do you mean by an idle person ? 

3. Are there several sorts of idleness ? 

4. Tell me some. 

5. Is being indolent in business, in school, being late to rise 

in the morning, &c., being idle ? 

6. Do you think that an idle feUow is likely to get on ? 

7. Have you ever heard of a person being idle or indolent in 

exercise ? 

8. What does he usually prefer instead of taking a brisk 

walk, or having a game of play ? 

9. To sit about and do nothing or smoke. Have you ever 

heard him excuse himself by saying it is his nature to 
be like this ? 

10. Do you think, even if this is so, it is good for him to 

encourage such a \vabit1 
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11. Is this a habit that grows on us if indulged in ? 

12. What did we leam about the use of exercise to us ? 

(Repeat Lesson 143.) 

13. Can a man, a boy, or a girl, then get his lungs and his 

skin to work properly if he is indolent ? 

14. Then has indolence any other ill effects, besides making 

us unsuccessful in our work ? 

15. Is it likely to affect our health ? 

16. Can anyone who gives way to idleness be healthy ? 

17. Then should we, for our health as well as for our pockets* 

sake, resist idleness ? 

Lesson 148. 
BEST. 

1. We have found that idleness is opposed to health. Have 

you however been very tired from work ? 

2. What have you felt you wanted ? 

3. Rest : yes. When is rest most enjoyable ? 

4. After work. Have you ever heard of people working 

too hard? 

5. D^ they not neglect to take sufficient rest ? 

6. What would you expect this would produce ? 

7. Would not a gre^t deal of work produce a great deal of 

wear and tear ? 

8. If rest were neglected, could the body make up for this 

wear and tear ? 

9. Should we get ill, if we thus took no rest or insufficient 

rest? 

10. May rest be taken in several ways ? 

11. Does rest mean only sleep and sitticg quiet ? 

12. Do you think that if we work very hard in school, a gamt 

u reit to UH ? 
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13. Then rest is not only sitting still : may it be a change of 

employment ? 

14. Do you think if you sat at an office all day, working in 

your garden of an evening would be rest? 

15. Then may we rest and yet be doing something all day ? 

What is the difference between this sort of rest and 
working every moment of the day, not devoted to 
meals, at your ordinary employment ? 
IG. Would it be rest to the man (question 14), if yrhUe 
he were gardening, he kept thinking of his day^s 
business ? 

17. Should we, when we change our employment, do it 

thoroughly ? 

18. Is it more rest, the more we change not only our active 

work, but also our thoughts ? 

19. Is rest necessary for our health ? 

20. Is taking rest a duty ? 

21. Yes, to one who does his busines and works hard. Is 

taking our rest a rule of health ? 

Lesson 149. 
SLEEP. 

1 . We mentioned sleep as a means of rest. 

2. All of you sleep, do you not ? 

3. Do you think we could live without sleep ? 

4. What do you understand by sleep ? Healthy sleep is 

perfect rest, not only of the body but of the brain. 

5. While we are asleep, what does our body do? Com- 

pletes the making good the wear and tear of the day, 
and so prepares us for the work of the morrow. 

6. Who sleep best, those who work or those who are idle ? 

7. Does too much sleep rest us ? 

8. TFhafc does it do ? 
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9. Do you know how long we ought to sleep ? 

10. It varies, but seven hours is sufficient for most grown-up 

people. Do children and adults require different 
periods o*f sleep ? 

11. Why do children require more sleep than grown-up 

persons ? Because they not only have to make up for 
wear and tear, but also to grow. 

12. If you eat very heavily before going to bed, is this apt to 

keep you awake ? 

13. Why ? Because the stomach has so much to do to digest 

the food, that it prevents unconsciousness. 

14. If you think very anxiously about anything just before 

going to bed, is this likely to keep you awake ? 

15. Why ? Because the mind is at work, and cannot become 

unconscious. 

16. If we are very hungry can we sleep ? 

17. Have you ever been so tired that you could not sleep? 

18. Can you explain this ? 

19. If we take proper food, and yet cannot sleep, can we be 

well? 

20. Is a proper amount of sleep not only good for us, but 

necessary to us if we are to remain in health ? 

21. Is sleep one of the provisions for securing health ? 

22. If we rob ourselves of sleep, either for work or pleasure, 

who will suffer ? 

23. Must it not affect our health sooner or later ? 

Lesson 150. 

EECEEATIOK OB AMUSEMENT. 

1. We have seen that rest and sleep are necessary for our 

health. Do you know what is meant by recreation ? 

2. May change of employment, which is a form of rest be 

made a recreation 7 
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3. Is it desirable for all of us to take up with somethiDg ; 

such as gardening, carving, &c., different to our 
ordinary work, as a recreation or amusement ? 

4. Is a half-holiday a recreation ? If properly employed 

and thoroughly enjoyed in some game, in a walk, &c. 

5. From what we have learned, should you think recreation 

such as this likely to improve our health ? 

6. Is recreation important for health ? 

7. Do some people overwork themselves in their recreation ? 

8. Have you ever known a person drink too much on a 

holiday ? 

9. Is that recreation ? 

10. May the break in our work each week, from Saturday to 

Monday, be called recreation ? 

11. Should we be as well in health, if we never had Sundays, 

but worked on all the year round ? 

12. Then is it desirable for our health, that we should make 

Sunday a day of rest ? 

13. If we spend it in drinking or smoking to excess, do we 

not only lose its benefit as a rest, but also injure our 
health from excess ? 

14. Are occasional trips to the seaside, or to some other 

locality, recreation ? 

15. If we take too much recreation, has it a beneficial effect? 

16. Do we enjoy it as much ? 

17. Is the good it does us usually in proportion to the way 

we enjoy it ? 

18. Then to enjoy recreation, and for it to do us good, must 

we require it ? 

19. And to require it, must we not work hard ? 

20. Is taking recreation and enjoying it, a rule of health ? 
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Lessov 151. 
FOOLISH FASHIONS. 

1 . Have you ever heard of tight lacing ? 

2. Tell me what it is done for. 

3. Do you think it really improves the look of a person ? 

4. From what we have learned, can you tell me the effect it 

is likely to have ? 

5. Can the lungs work properly ? 

6. Then can the blood do its proper functions ? 

7. If this is so, can the whole system be in order ? 

8. Then is tight lacing injurious to our health ? 

9. Are there other fashions which are similarly hurtful ? 

10. Tell me some ? 

Staying up very late at night, constant smoking, 
tight boots and shoes, &c. 

11. Is everything that interferes systematically with the 

proper working of our body, or of any part of it, to be 
avoided ? 

12. Is this so, even of those things which are the usual custom 

and fashion ? 

13. Why? 

14. If they are damaging to our health and to the proper 

working of our bodies, is it wrong to indulge in them ? 

15. Is it against our interest to indulge in them ? 

16. Why? 

17. Is it not true that we can only do our best work, and do 

our duty in the highest and most useful way, when 
our body is healthy ? 

18. Is not indulging in any habit wrong, which we know 

must dam^e our health ? 
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Lesson 152. 

TEtfPEEAKGE. 

1. We have seen that eating or drinking too much or too 

little is bad for the liealth. 

2. Which of these dangers are we most likely to fall into ? 

3. Do not many men and women drink too much ? 

4. Do only those who get intoxicated drink too much ? 

5. Is it possible to drink a great deal too much, and yet not 

to get intoxicated ? 

6. Have you ever heard that the more we drink, the more 

we want to drink ? 

7. You remember the effect of strong drink on the body. 

Tell me the effect shortly (Lesson 46). 

8. Is not drinking strong drink, even though we do not 

drink enough to become intoxicated, very dangerous 
for our health ? 

9. If we drink, does not it affect our appetite ? 

10. How? 

11. If our appetite is bad, can we be in health? 

12. What do you tliink is the cause of much, if not the 

greater part of the illness around us ? 

13. Excessive drinking. Do you think that it is too much 

to say that temperance in drink is one of the first rules 
of health ? 

14. Do you know that without great care, we are all apt to 

drink too much ? 

15. Are we not wise to give up all strong drinks, if we are 

in any danger of taking too much ? 

16. Are we not wise to give up the company of those who 

might lead us to drink too much ? 

17. Why should we do this ? 

18. Because it is right. Should we not also do it so as to 

have the best cViance o^ ^T^^^T\\t\^ o\ir health ? 
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Lesson 153. 
BEGAFITULATIOK. 

1. What is the meaning of health ? 

2. Why is it so important for us ? 

3. What is the first requisite for health ? 

Proper food, and food suitably prepared or cooked. 

4. What have we to do to our food ? 

5. Masticate it, ^ and then digest it? 

6. Explain what you mean by digestion. 

7. Why is digestion necessary for health ? 

8. What does the blood do for us ? 

9. Why is the keeping of it in health so important ? 

10. What is necessary to keep it in health as regards the food ? 

11. What are the lungs ? 

12. What do they do ? 

13. How are they important to health ? 

14. Why is fresh air as important as food ? 

15. Why is fresh air important in our bedrooms ? 

16. What are the uses of the skin ? 

17. Why is the skin necessary for health f 

18. What is the use of exercise ? 

19. Why is personal cleanliness important to health ? 

20. Why are suitable clothes necessary ? 

21. What should you consider about your homes, as regards 

health ? 

22. Is idleness opposed to health ? 

23. What are the uses of rest? 

24. What are the uses of sleep ? 

25. What are the uses of recreation ? 

26. Name some foolish fashions which are prejudicial to 

health. 

27. Why should they be avoided ? 

28. Why is intemperance opposed to VvesXNjev'l 

<^2 
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MANAGEMENT OF A SICK ROOM. 

Lesson 154. 

GENEBAL. 

1. Have you ever been so ill as to be confined to your bed? 

2. Who looked after you ? 

3. The doctor. DiA anyone else ? 

4. Did some one nurse you ? 

5. Would you have got well so soon if ^our mother had not 

nursed you ? 

6. Have you ever had anyone ill (say a mother, a fether, or 

a brother) at home when you were well ? 

7. Have you felt tnat you would like to be able to help to 

nurse ? 

8. Have you been able to do so a little ? 

9. Have you longed to be able to do more ? 

10. Did you feel that there was a great deal to learn in order 

to be a good nurse ? 

11. Do you think if you live to be old you are not pretty 

sure to want to know how to nurse at some time or 
other ? 

12. Would you like to know how to manage a sick room ? 

13. What are the main uses of nursing ? 

To assist in making the invalid better or more 
comfortable. 
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Lesson 155. 

MANNEB IN A, SICK BOOM. 

1. Should you look cross in a sick room ? 

2. Why? 

3. Should you laugh or behave giddily ? 

4. Why? 

5. Should you look mournful ? 

6. Is it not best for the patient, for the nurse to be natural, 

cheerful, pleasant, and good-humoured at all times ? 

7. What sort of dress should a nurse wear ? 

8. It depends to a certain extent on the illness. If a con- 

tagious illness especially of what materials ? As much 
as possible, washing materials. 

9. What do you understand by a contagious illness ? 

10. Should any ornament be worn that may get in the way or 

do damage, such as a brooch, or rings with points, &c. ? 

11. Should a nurse's dress be slovenly? 

12. Should a nurse be very careful in her own personal 

cleanliness ? 

13. Should she wash and dress herself with care ? or, because 

she is all day in one room nursing^ may any dress &c., 
pass? 

14. Is she likely to keep her own health and strength better if 

she is tidy in her dress, and particular about washing 
&c. ? 

15. Is it better for the patient to see a tidy fresh nurse about 

her, rather than to see a slovenly one ? 
IG. Then both in the patient's and nurse's interests, are these 
matters important in a good nurse ? 

Lesson 156. 

VENTILATION.— No. 1. 

1. You have learned about the use of iresh air to us when 
we are well. Do you think we want fresh air wketL 
we are ill ? 
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2. If a person who is well cannot make proper use of his 

lungs, or his blood, -or any part of him without 
fresh air, can a person who is ill expect to do so ? 

3. What then is one of the most important matters in a sick 

room? 

4. A plentiful supply of the purest fresh ain Where must 

this air come from ? 

5. Generally from outside. Is it dangerous to open the 

window of a sick-room ? 

6. Is it not far more dangerous to keep the patient in foul 

air? 

7. Are there not other ways of ventilating a sick-room than 

opening the windows ? 

8. Does a fire ventilate a room ? 

9. How does it do tjjis ? * 

10. What is the best way of ventilating a room ? 

11. Opening the window or windows at the top and shutting 

the doors. If there is a fire will this still further im- 
prove the ventilation ? 

12. May a nurse injure a patient in this way by the cold? 

13. Certainly, if the patient be allowed to be in a draught or 

be chilled. How can this be prevented ? 

By temporarily covering up the patient with extra 
clothing, warm bottles, or heated bricks to his feet, 
&c. 

14. Need the window be kept open long ? 

15. Which is least dangerous to the patient, to open the 

window once an hour for a few moments, or once a 
day for an hour ? 

16. Which is best for the air of the room? 

17. Have you ever heard of Miss Florence Nightingale ? 

18. Who is she ? 

19. Do you know what she says on this point? 

The very iiral t\x\^ ol ivvrt^lrL^^ the first and the 
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last thing upon whidi a nurse's attention must be 
fixed, the first essential to the patient, without which 
all you can do for him is as nothing, and without 
which I had almost said you may leave all the rest 
alone, is this — to keep the air he breathes as pure as . 
the external air, without chilling him. 

Lesson 157. 

VENTILATION.— No. 2. 

1. We saw the importance of pure fresh air in the sick-room. 

Do you think fresh air is always cold ? 

2. Is cold air always fresh ? 

3. May warm air be fresh and pure, and may cold air be 

impure 7 

4. In supplying a sick-room with fresh air, should we get 

the fresh air from the staircase ? 

5. Why not? 

6. Should we get it from a window that opens into a con- 

fined court ? 

7. Where should we get it from ? 

The most open side of the house, and where the 
outside air is freshest. *? 

8. Should this ever be done at night ? 

9. Have you ever heard that night air is bad ? 

10. Do you know any reason why night air should be 

bad? 

11. Is it so bad as impure air in the sick-room, or as air from 

a close staircase ? 

12. Have you ever seen a smoky chimney in a sick-room ? 

13. Is this good for the patient ? 

14. Should it not always be stopped ? 

15. Will opening a window very slightly often cure a smoky 

chimney 1 
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16. Should linen <&c., even that for the patient's use, be aired 

or dried in the sick-room ? 

17. Can you guess why ? 

18. "What is airing 1 

19. Is it not driving off the moisture from the clothes 7 

20. Where must the moisture go to ? 

21. May not this be injurious to the patient ? 

22. Should any sort of slops or such things be at once re- 

moved from the room ? 

23. Can you tell me why ? 

24. Should everything that tends to keep a sick-room clean, 

sweet, and well ventilated, be attended to ? 

25. Are these important points in the management of the 

sick-room ? 

26. Are they not so simple that even a girl of ten or twelve 

may understand them and act up to them ? 

Lesson 158. 
NOISE. 

1. Should noises be allowed in the sick-room ? 

2. May all sudden noises be seriously hurtful ? 

3. What may be the most serious effect of noise ? 

4. The sudden awakening the patient out of sleep. 

5. If a patient has just gone to sleep and he is awoke by a 

noise, is he likely to go off to sleep again ? 

6. Disturbance by noise then in the first sleep requires to be 

very carefully guarded against by a good nurse ? 

7. Should whispering go on in the sick-room ? 

8. Do you know why ? 

9. The patient will be sure to notice it, and from the con- 

versation being whispered he will either try to hear 
what is said or try not to hear what is said ; are not 
either of these s^xaitia \i«Ld &t \k^ ^tient ? 
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1 0. Is walking on tiptoe and very slowly desirable ? 

11. Is not the ordinary firm but gentle way of moving about 

much better ? 

12. Should any articles that rustle, or anything like keys that 

jingle, be worn? 

13. Is not this likely to irritate the patient ? 

14. Do you think that hurry and bustle should be allowed in 

a sick-room ? * 

15. Do you not think it is painful to the sick ? 

16. Have you ever been disturbed in the night by a rattling 

window or door ? 

17. Do you think this is very disturbing to a patient ? 

18. Should not all these things be carefully seen to, and even 

the flapping to and fro of a blind be avoided ? 

19. Should you ever suddenly speak to a patient from a 

distance ? 

20. Does not this' oflen startle a person in health ? 

21. Where should you sit in talking to a patient ? 

22. In front of him, and in such a position that he can see 

you without effort. 

23. How should you enter and leave a sick room ? 

24. Quickly, but not suddenly or with a rush. Is this not 

better than opening the door very slowly and creeping 
in and out ? 

25. Does not this oflen make the door creak ? 

26. Can you hear steps in the room above you in your 

home? 

27. Do you think that such noise is bad for a patient in the 

rootn below ? 

28. Are not such noises sudden and unexpected to him, or if 

he hears them often does he not, so to Bpeak, lie and 
almost dread to hear them ? 

29. Are not both these efforts hurtful to a patient ? 

30. Should a good nurse stop them if possible ? ^ 
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9. What things in a room are specially liable to collect 
dust? 

10. Carpets, stuff curtains, stuff chairs, &c. In a sick-room 

are these specially liable to collect dust ? 

11. Would it not often, do a patient harm to sweep the carpets 

in the room ? 

12. What sort of carpets should be used in a sick-room ? 

13. Pieces in strips that can be removed and cleaned outside 

the rooms. Should curtains and heavy hangings be 
got rid of? 

14. Why? 

15. How should furniture in a room be dusted ? 

16. With a damp cloth. 

17. Why? 

18. Does not other dusting only disturb the dust from one 

place to make it settle in another ? 

19. Is this a way of getting rid of the dust ? 

20. Is it good for the patient ? 

21. Should not the floor be rubbed with a damp cloth, as 

also the wainscot ? 

22. What does dust contain ? 

23. Does it not contain a large amount of organic matter ? 

24. What is organic matter ? 

25. Does not organic matter become putrid and smell ? 

26. Can then a room be sweet if dust is left in it for 

long? 

27. Is it not this that often makes a room smell musty ? 

28. Is not this very serious for any room ? 

29. Is it not doubly serious for a sick-room ? 

30. Should any sort of used water or slops of any kind remain 

in a sick-room ? 

31. Should all such things be removed at once ? 

32. Is this important for keeping the room clean and 

sweet ? 
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33. Can a nurse be too particular about the cleanliness of the 

walls, floor, and furniture of a sick-room ? 

34. Does not attention to this increase the hope of a patient^s 

recovery ? 

Lesson 161. 

PEBSONAL CLEANLINESS. 

1. Repeat what we learned about the skin and its uses. (See 

Lesson 142.) 

2. When a person is ill, do you think his skin does its work 

as well or worse than in health ? 

3. Probably not so well. Is it as important that it should 

do its work ? 

4. May not recovery much depend on it ? 

5. What should we do then as regards the skin ? 

6. Should we not try and give it every chance of doing its 

work ? 

7. What often hinders it from doing its work when we are 

well? 

8. What assists it ? 

9. Do you think cleanliness of the skin will assist it to db 

its work when we are ill ? 

10. What then should a nurse always do ? 

11. Should she not keep the patient scrupulously clean ? 

12. Have you ever heard of a patient feeling relieved after 

being carefully washed ? 

13. Is the comfort all that is gained in this ? 

14. Has not the skin been freed from what has been oppress- 

ing it, and enabled to do its work better ? 

15. Is this often neglected with nurses ? 

16. Why? 

17. Fear of cold. How may washing be done without fear 

of cold ? 
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Only a small part of the skin must be expose to 
the operation of washing at one time. 

18. Are there not several ways of washing, such for instance 

as adding a little spirit to the water ? 

These points should be learned from the doctor 
as applying to the special case. 

19. As regards a nurse, should she be very particular about 

her own personal cleanliness ? 

20. More so than if she were with persons who were well ? 

21. Knowing what you do of the skin, why should she be 

more particular ? 

22. Should she not wash her hands and also her face fre- 

quently ? 

Lesson 162. 

BED AND BEDDING. 

1. As the patient in severe illness spends most of his time 

in bed, would you consider the proper management of 
the bed and bedding important ? 

2. Should a bedstead for illness be wide ? 

3. Should it not be of such a width that the nurse can reach 

across it ? 

4. Should it not be so placed in the room that the nurse can 

get to both sides of it ? 

5. What height should a bed be ? 

6. In a low room especially should it be high ? 

7. What effect follows if it is high in a low room, especially 

when the patient sits up ? 

8. Is it bad for his head to be so near the ceiling ? 

9. Why? 

Refer to lessons on fresh air and action of lungs &c. 
10. Is this especially the case when the windows do not go 
up to the top of Ijie xoom*^ 
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11. Why? 

12. Is there not also extra fatigue for a patient when he can 

get up a little to have to mount a high bed ? 

13. Should you not think a bed about the height of a sofa 

the best ? 

14. Where would you place the bed? In the light. (See 

Lesson 163.) 

15. You know that the skin gives off a great deal of perspira- 

tion in health. Does it do this in illness ? 

16. Does it do it more or less in illness ? 

17. Usually much more. 

18. Are not patients in bed often said to bo in a bath of 

perspiration ? 

19. What is this perspiration? 

20. Water and organic matter. 

21. Where must it go to ? 

22. Must it not remain in the sheets, blankets, and bedding, 

and form an impure atmosphere in the bed ? 

23. Can the skin work properly if this is allowed to remain ? 

24. What does this teach us ? 

That we must constantly change the bedding and 
even the bed. 

25. Can cleanliness be of so much use, if this is not attended 

to? 

26. If sheets are used a second time, what should be done to 

them ? 

27. Put before the fire in another room. Does not this air 

them, and drive off the moisture and much of tlie 
organic matter ? 

28. Do not tliick mattresses retain a good deal of dirt and 

organic matter in sickness ? 

29. What are the best beds and mattresses ? 

Iron bedsteads and metal spring -mattresses. 

30. If possible, would yp|i not think it better to Isa.^^ ^w^Na^^sa., 
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and for the patient if strong enough to change them 
occasionally ? 

31. What would you do with the one not in use ? 

32. Take it out of the room and air it. 

33. Have you ever known a patient want his pillows shaken 

up? 

34. How should they be placed ? 

35. If his head is thrown on to his chest, and his shoulders 

forward, can he breathe freely ? 

36. If ill, will he want the fullest possible use of his lungs ? 

37. How can he get this ? 

By not only supporting the head with a pillow, 
but also putting a pillow or something in the middle 
of the back so as to allow the shoulders to fall back, 
and to support the head without throwing it for- 
ward. 

38. Are heavy bedclothes desirable ? 

39. Are they not very tiring ? 

40. What are the best sort ? 

Light witney blankets. 

41. Why are thick counterpanes bad ? 

Because they are heavy, and also because they 
are very impei-vious and keep in the emanations 
from the sick person, which the blankets allow to 
pass through. 

Lesson 163. 
LIGHT. 

1. Is light good for the sick ? 

2. Miss Florence Nightingale says that light is only second 

to fresh air with the sick ; that after a close room, what 
injures them most is a dark room, and that it is not 
only light, but direct svm\\^\it tkey want, 
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3. If this be so, where should the bed be placed ? 

4. Should it not always, if possible, command a view of the 

window ? 

5. Is not this elevating to the spirits of the patient ? 

6. Do you think this is important ? 

7. Have you ever noticed which way patients lie in bed ? 

8. Do they have their faces to the wall or to the dark ? 

To the light. Miss Nightingale says in her ex- 
perience they practically always turn to the light. 

Lesson 164. 
YISITOBS TO THE SIGK-EOOM. « 

1. Does not the nurse have to admit visitors to the sick- 

room at times ? 

2. Should she not be careful not to allow too many on one 

day or at the same time ? 

3. Must not this depend much on the medical man's in- 

structions ? 

4. When visitors are admitted, may not their conduct 

materially affect the patient for good or evil ? 
[_5. Have you ever heard of people who know nothing of the 
illness but who give strong hopes of speedy recovery 
to the sick ? 

6. Do you think the sick do not know that such people 

merely mean that they hope they will get better ? 

7. Do you think this does the sick much good ? 

8. Have you ever had a visitor to a sick room give examples 

of cases that have got well ? 

9. Are not such cases often altogether different from that of 

the patient before them ? 

10. Can such information be of any use or benefit to the sick ? 

11. Have you ever heard of a visitor advising the sick to use 

certain cures or means to promote x^^^n^'T] 1 
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12. Are these likely to be of any use to the patient ? 

13. If offered at all, to whom should such advice be given ? 

14. When visiting a sick person, should the visitor be absorbed 

in his own thoughts and absent, as it is called ? 

15. Should he not try as much as possible to enter into the 

feelings of the patient ? 

16. Are not the sick oflen absorbed in some thoughts of their 

own ? 

17. Do you not think that some good news, some benevolent 

act may give him pleasure ? 

Miss Florence Nightingale states that to tell a 
sick person such new^s as that of love and courtship 
while in progress among persons Vith whom they 
are acquainted is good. 

18. Should unpleasant and gloomy news be avoided unless it 

be absolutely necessary ? 

19. May the baby of the house or a child be allowed to visit 

the sick-room, when the sickness of course is not of an 
infectious nature ? 

Miss Nightingale says it freshens up a sick person's 
whole mental atmosphere to see the baby. 

« 

Lesson 1G5. 

ON OBSEBVINO THE CONBITIOK, CHANGES, AJTB 

HABITS OF THE SICK. 

1. Are you aware how important it is for the doctor to knotr 

exactly what has happened to the sick since his lasst 
visit ? 

2. Have you ever known a doctor to ask what sort of a night 

the patient has had ? 

3. Does such an answer as * pretty fair,' * a good night,' &c., 

give any idea ? 

4. May not two houia.' ake^^ with one patient be a good 
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night, "whilst twice as much with another patient is a 
bad night ? 

5. Is not the sort of sleep and the time of sleep important ? 

6. What answer then should be given to the question ? 

7. Should not the nurse say exactly how many hours' sleep 

the patient has had and when the sleep took place ? 

8. As regards the amount of food taken , is not the same ihix^g.'* 

important ? 

9. Do you think saying a person has a good or a bad appetite ^ 

means much ? 

10. Should not a nurse note the exact particulars of what is 

eaten by her patient and the hours of eating ? 

11. With sick children is not this noting of the exact facts 

by the nurse doubly important ? 

12. Will this close attention to facts and observation of 

matters connected with a patient make a person a good 
nurse? 

13. No, but is it possible to be a good nurse without cultiva- 

ting this habit ? 

14. If care is taken, can this be learned ? 

15. If it cannot be done in any other way, may not a pencil 

and paper be used ? 

16. Is not this power so important that somehow or other the 

nurse must acquire it ? 

17. Must not a nurse be very careful in desfiribing the effects 

which food, sleep, medicines, &c. have on a patient ? 

18. Can she judge correctly without close observation ? 

19. A flushed face for instance, may that not indicate a very 

different state of health according to the previous 
symptoms ? 

20. May not the nurse's careless or hasty judging of one event 

or state, or a want of observation or correct observation 
of a number of ^mall circumstances be apt to mislead 
the doctor ? 

r2 ^ 
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21. Can any one who wishes to be a nurse be too particular 
in noting and accurately recording exact facts con- 
cerning her patient ? 

Lesson 1G6. 

TAKING FOOD. 

1. Is not one of the important duties of a nurse the giving of 

food to the patient ? 

2. Is not food a very important matter to the patient ? 

3. Does not recovery often depend on their taking food ? 

4. From what you have learned about food and the blood, 

can you not easily understand that food is often the 
most important means of promoting recovery. 

5. K a patient wants food and is kept waiting for it, is this 

bad for him ? 

6. If a patient has too much food given him, is it good for 

him? 

7. Explain from what we have learned of the blood and the 

action of the stomach, the probable effects of these 
mistakes ? 

8. Do patients require their meals like persons in health ? 

9. Do all patients require their meals alike ? 

10. May not keeping one patient waiting an hour without 

food be death to bim, whilst giving another food every 
two hours would be overloading his stomach ? 

11. How can a nurse know what to do ? 

12. By the doctor's advice and by close observation (see 

Lesson 139) and experience. 

13. If food is not taken, should it be left near the patient? 

14. Is not its presence near him sometimes apt to give him a 

disgust for food? 

15. Must great care be taken that the food and the utensils 

are perfectly cVeau'l 
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16. Is not tlie least dirt and smearlness apt to turn the 

patient ? 

17. Does not even allowing the drops to fall from the cup on 

to the bed at times upset a patient and prevent his 
taking food ? 

18. Is it not better for a patient not to see or smell more than 

his own food ? 

19. Is it not apt to upset him to see the nurse eating heartily 

near him ? 

20. Should a patient be allowed to talk on business while 

eating or even shortly before eating ? 

21. Does it not affect his digestive power? (See Lesson 135 

&c.) 

22. Can you be too careful to obtain the best and purest 

food for a patient ? 

23. If milk is given slightly turned, or if an egg is not quite 

fresh, may not even the least smell of it prevent a 
patient from eating ? 

24. For good nursing are not these matters most important ? 

25. Does close attention to these matters increase the patient's 

chance of recovery ? 

Lesson 167. 

FOOD FOB THE SICK. 

t 

1. You remember what food has to do for us in health ? 

2. When we are ill must it still be important for us ? 

3. What has to be considered more when we are ill than 

when we are well ? 

4. The fancy and appetite. Does food do as much good if 

we turn against it ? 

5. Is it not then one important duly oi 9 nurse not only to 

know what food is nourishing, bat also to be able 
to vary it and to put it in such a way that It ^iaXk\l 



♦ , 
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possible be palatable and easily digested by the 
patient ? 

6. Which is one of the most important foods for the 

sick? 

7. Milk and all the preparations of it. Are not flour, oats, 

_1 routs, barley, and such kinds of food suitable, parti- 
cularly when prepared with milk ? 

8. Do you know that cream is often most valuable and that 

it seldom disagrees with a patient ? 

9. If milk is at all sour does it lose its properties ? 

10. Does it not become most injurious ? 

11. Have you ever heard of a patient having a craving for 

some special food ? 

12. What does such a craving mean ? 

13. Is it not likely to be a sort of appeal for what nature re- 

quires ? 

14. Should it not usually be indulged in ? 

15. AVould not an experienced nurse know when it should be 

indulged in ? 
IG. Do you know what beef -tea is ? 

17. How is it made? 

18. Is it not a most valuable food in sickness ? 

19. Is not tea taken in sickness? 

20. The milk in it is nutritious. Has it any other use ? 

It has a restoring power, without doubt. 

21. Do we Imow its precise use ? 

22. Probably not. It certainly is often craved for by nature 

in illness and usually should be given. Should it be 
given in the evening ? 

23. Has it not then the effect of exciting the patient ? 

24. Do you know whether the bulk of the food, is important ? 

25. If a patient with difficulty eats food, what should we be 

careful about ? 
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26. Not overloading his stomach with simple bulk. Should 

not all taken be as nourishing as possible ? 

27. Would it not be worse to give him two cups of diluted 

food rather than one of undiluted ? 

Lesson 168. 
ACCIDENTS. 

1. Have you ever been present when a person met with an 

accident ? 

2. What have you done ? 

3. Can a doctor be always found directly ? 

4. Are there not cases when a few minutes' delay may be 

serious ? 

5. Give me some instances ? 

A very bad cut, a wound which bleeds very fast, 
a person who is picked out of the river, a child who 
gets burnt or scalded, a frost-bite, &c. 

6. If auch a misfortune happened to any one you knew, 

would you not want to be able to do something while 
the doctor was coming ? 

7. Unless you knew what to do, might you not uninten- 

tionally do mischief? 

8. Then is it wise to learn about such things ? 

9. Have you ever heard of presence of mind ? 

10. What is it ? 

11. Are you likely- to have more of it or less according to 

whether you know what to do ? 

Lesson 169. 

HOW TEMPOBABILY TO STOP BLEEDING FBOM A 

WOUND. 

1. If when an accident occurs you see that the sufferer is 
bleeding seriously, may he not bleed to death b^Ccvtft. ^ 
doctor cornea 7 
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2. Do you remember about the circulation of the blood. 

Tell me about it ? 

3. The blood when it leaves the heart, before it reaches the 

small vessels which are all over us, goes through the 
—what ? 

4. The arteries, yes : and when it comes back to t-he heart it 

comes through the — what ? 

5. The veins, yes. 

6. Would you expect the quantity of blood that would flow 

from an injured artery to be more or less than that 
from a vein ? 

7. Would not the pressure of the heart force blood out 

quicker from an artei'y ? 

8. How can you tell whether it is an artery or a vein 

bleeding ? 

The colour of the blood as it issues from an artery 
is bright red, and that from a vein dark red, also 
the flow from a vein is continuous, whilst that from 
an artery is in spurts corresponding with the pulse 
or beats of the heart. ^ 

9. How many ways are there of stopping bleeding ? 

10. Three. What are they? 

By the application of cold. 
By the position of the injured part. 
By pressure either where the bleeding is or at a 
distance from it. 

11. When will ice or cold water in jets or from a sponge 

stop bleeding ? 

Only when the wound is small ; it is powerless in 
more serious accidents. 

12. What do you mean by the position checking the flow of 

blood ? 

13. Will not holding the limb up above the level of the body 

sometimes axT^at t\v^ ^o\^ o^VAoi^d? 
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14. Will not the bending of the elbow or of the knee also 

tend to stop the flow of blood from a wound below 
these joints ? 

15. Can you explain why? 

16. Does it not tend to squeeze the artery, and so prevent so 

much blood passing the elbow or knee ? 

17. The third means of stopping bleeding is ? 

18. Pressure. What do we do if we press on the spot of the 

injury ? 

19. Do we not tend to close the wound? 

20. If it is a bad wound can we do this ? 

21 . What must we do ? 

22. Press at some distance from the wound to stop the blood 

before it gets to the wound. 

23. Before we can apply this pressure, must we not know 

whether the blood comes from an artery or a vein ? 

24. Why? 

25. Will it be any use pressing on one side of the wound, if 

the blood is coming from the other ? 

26. If the blood comes from the artery, must we not press 

between the wound and nearer the heart, or the heart 
side of the wound ? 

27. If from a vein, must it not be the other side away from 

the heart ? 

Give examples of places about the body, suppos- 
ing them to be injured, and asking the pupils which 
is the heart side, and which is not the heart side of 
the wound. 

28. May we press a wound thus with the finger or thumb 

very firmly ? 

29. If a finger will not stop the bleeding, what must we 

do? 

Tie a string, pockethandkerchief, or neckcloth 
tightly round, 
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30. Supposing this "will not stop the bleeding, how can we 

get it tighter ? 

By getting a tough piece of stick, tucking it into 
the bandage and moving it round, so as to make the 
bandage very tight, we must continue to tighten 
until the bleeding stops. 

31. May not knowing how to do this enable a person some- 

times to be carried home safely, or even save him from 
bleeding to death before a doctor can be procured ? 

Lesson 170. 
BUBNS AND SCALDS. 

1. Have you ever known anyone burn himself? 

2. What should you do if you were to see a person on tire ? 

Throw him down on the floor and wrap him up 
in the hearthrug, stuff curtains, table cover, &c. 

3. Should he run about ? 

4. Is not this the way to make the fire worse ? 

5. When the fire is put out, what should you do ? 

Put the patient to bed, and if he is much shaken 
and is faint or prostrate, give him hot coffee or 
stimulants. 

6. Should you in taking the clothes off be very careful not 

to tear any skin that may be adhering to them ? 

7. Do you know that the important thing to consider in a 

burn is to keep the air away from it ? 

8. How may this be done ? 

By shaking common flour freely over the bum or 
covering it with wadding, or any material which 
will exclude the air. 

9. May scalds be treated in a similar manner ? 

1 0. Should medical advice be obtained as soon as possible ? 
IL Do yovL know that "huxna a\A ^^<^s^ ^"«c^Q»larly with 
young chUdren, are aetiovxsl 
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12. Are they not especially so if not attended to at once? 

13. Is it then important to be able to do the right thing at 

the moment the accident occurs ? 



Lesson 171. 
FEOST-BITES. 

1. Have you ever heard of a person being frost-bitten ? 

2. Does it ever occur in England ? 

3. Not often, but at times after long exposure to cold. 

4. What is a frost-bite ? 

The external surface of the part affected is so 
cooled that circulation is lessened, the nervous 
system is affected, all feeling goes and power of 
motion is lost. 

5. What parts of the body are chiefly liable to this ? 

The nose, ears, face, &c. 

6. What should be done at once ? ' 

7. The part should be rubbed with snow. 

8. Should the person be placed at once in a warm room ? 

Any sudden change such as this will have a most 
serious efEect ; the change of temperature should be 
very gradual, and only increased as sensation in the 
part gradually increases. 

9. May the person be rubbed with anything but snow ? 

Flannel and such-like materials may be used, but 
snow if obtainable is best at first, until some return- 
ing animation is perceptible in the part. 

Lesson 172. 

SUNSTEOKE. 

1. Have you ever heard of sunstroke ? 

2. When does it occur ? 
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3. What is liable to produce it ? 

4. Allowing the head and neck to be exposed to the emu 

Have jou ever heard that intemperance makes persons 
more liable to it ? 

There seems to be little doubt of it. 

5. What are the signs of sunstroke coming on ? 

The person probably becomes faant and giddy, 
gets pale, and even becomes insensible. 
C. A\"hat should be done directly anything is noticed of this 
kind? 

7. Should not the person be taken out of the heat ? 

8. Should not the head be cooled with a thin wet cloth that 

will constantly keep up evaporation ? 
0. Should not medical aid be obtained as soon as possible ? 

10. What is the best way of preventing sunstroke for those 

who must be exposed ? 

Temperance, and also the covering of the head 
and neck carefully. 

11. Have you ever heard of putting a large cabbage leaf 

under your hat, and allowing it to hang over your neck ? 

12. Is this a good way of protecting the head ? 



Lesson 173. 
DROWKING.-No. 1. 



1 . What is drowning ? 

2. Is it caused by water preventing entrance of the necessary 

air into the lungs ? 

3. Do not accidents by which people get into the water oflen 

occur ? . 
^^^^'"Mpii they are brought out insensible, are they always 
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5. What is the thing to do with them directly ? 

To take them to some place of shelter, to remove 
their clothes, to dry them all over with warm 
cloths, to institute at once artificial respiration — 
see Lesson 174 — then rub them all over. 

6. Do you know that cases have been recovered in this way, 

though only after six or eight hours' rubbing ? 

Lesson 174. 
DEOWNING.— No. 2. 

1. We spoke of artificial respiration : do you know what that 

is? 

It is assisting to promote the action of the lungs 

by exciting certain parts of, or by enforcing certain 

movements or actions in, the body. 

2. How is this done ? 

The following rules, issued by the Royal Humane 
Society and the Eoyal Life Boat Institution, may 
be explained with great advantage, particularly in 
seaport towns. 

I.-FEELIMINAET BULES. 

In cases of apparent death, either from drowning or 
other suffocation, send immediately for medical assistance, 
blankets, and dry clothing, but proceed to treat the patient 
instantly on the spot, in the open air, with the face downward, 
whether on shore or afioat ; exposing the face, neck, and chest 
to the wind, except in severe weather, and removing all tight 
clothing from the neck and chest, especially the braces. 

The points to be aimed at are : first and immediately^ the 
restoration of breathings and secondly, after breathing is 
restored, ihe promotion of warmth and circulation. 

The efforts to restore breathing must be commenced 
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immediately and energetically and persevered in for one or 
two hours, or until a medical man has pronounced that life is 
extinct. 

Efforts to promote warmth and circulation^ beyond re- 
moving the wet clothes and drying the skin, must not be 
made imtil the first appearance of natural breathing. For if 
circulation of the blood be induced before breathing has re- 
commenced, the restoration to life will be endangered. 

II.— TREATMENT TO EESTOBE BBEATHING, ACCORDING 
TO DR. MARSHALL HALL'S METHOD. 

1. — To clear the throat. 

Place the patient on the floor or ground with the £ice 
downwards, and one of the arms under the forehead, in which 
position all fluids will more readily escape by the mouth, and 
the tongue itself will fall forward, leaving the entrance into the 
windpipe free. Assist this operation by wiping and cleansing 

the mouth. 

« 

If satisfactory breathing commences, use the treatment 
described below to promote warmth. 

If there be only slight breathing, or no breathing, or if the 
breathing fail, then — 

2. — To excite breathing. 

Turn the patient well and instantly on the side, sup- 
porting the head, and excite the nostrils with snufF, harts- 
horn, and smelling salts ; or tickle the throat with a feather 
&c., if they are at hand. Rub the chest and face warm, and 
dash cold water, or cold and hot water alternately, on them. 

If there be no success, lose not a moment, but instantly — 

3. — To imitate breathing, 

Eeplace the patient on the face, raising and supporting the 
cheHt weYL on a folded coat oy o\)tv^Y wt\.\d^ ^f dress. 
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Turn tHe body very gently on the side and a little beyond 
and then briskly on the face, back again ; repeating these 
measures cautiously, efficiently, and perseveringly about 
fifteen times in the minute, or once every four or five seconds, 
occasionally varying the side. 

By placing the patient on the chest, the weight of the 
body forces the air out ; when turned on the side, this 
pressure is removed, and air enters the chest. 

On each occasion that the body is replaced on the face, 
make uniform but efficient pressure with brisk movement, on 
the back between and below the shoulder blades or bones on 
each side, removing the pressure immediately before turning 
the body on the side. 

During the whole of the operations let one person attend 
solely to the movements of the head, and of the arm placed 
under it. 

The result is respiration or natural breathing ; and if not 
too late, life. 

Whilst the above operations are being proceeded with, dry 
the hands and feet ; and as soon as dry clothing or blankets 
can be procured, strip the body, and cover or gradually 
re-clothe it, but taking care not to interfere with the efforts to 
restore breathing. 



XII.^TBEATMENT TO BESTOBE SBEATHINa, ACCOBDING TO 

DB. SILVESTEB'S METHOD. 

Instead of these proceedings, or should these efforts not prove 
Buccessful in the course of from two to five minutes, proceed to 
imitate breathing by Dr. Silvester's method, as follows : — 

1. — Pattenfs position. 

Place the patient on the back on a flat surface, inclined a 
little upwards from the feet ; raise and support the head and 
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shoulders on a small firm cushion or folded article of dress 
placed under the shoulder blades. * 

2. — To effect a free entrance of air into the windpipe* 

Cleanse the mouth and nostrils, draw forward the patient's 
tongue, and keep it projecting beyond the lips; an elastic band 
over the tongue and under the chin will answer this purpose, 
or a piece of string or tape may be tied round them, or by 
raising the lower jaw, the teeth may be made to retain the 
tongue in that position. Eemove all tight clothing from about 
the neck and chest, especially the braces. 

3. — To imitate the movements of breathing. 

Standing at the patient's head, grasp the arms just above 
the elbows, and draw the arms gently and steadily upwards 
above the head, and keep them stretched upwards for two 
seconds. {By this means air is drawn into the lungs,) Then 
turn down the patient's arms and press them gently and firmly 
for two seconds against the sides of the chest. (By this means 
air is pressed out of the lungs. Pressure on the breast-bone 
will aid this.) 

Eepeat these measures alternately, deliberately, and per- 
severingly, about fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous 
effort to respire is perceived ; immediately upon which cease 
to imitate the movements of breathing, and proceed to induce 
circulation and ivarmth. 

Should a warm bath be procurable, the body may be 
placed in it up to the neck, continuing to imitate the move- 
ments of breathing. Kaise the body in twenty seconds in a 
sitting position, and dash cold water against the chest and face, 
and pass ammonia under the nose. The patient should not 
be kept in the warm bath longer than five or six minutes. 
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4. — To excite inspiration. 

During the employment of the above method excite the 
nostrils with snuff or smelling salts, or tickle the throat with 
a feather. Rub the chest and face briskly, and dash cold and 
hot water alternately on them. 

The above directions are chiefly Dr. H. R. Silvester's 
method of restoring the apparently dead or drowned, and have 
been approved by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

IV.— TBEATKENT AFTEB NATURAL BBEATHINO HAS 

BEEN BESTOBEB. 

1. — To promote warmth and circulation. 

Wrap the patient in dry blankets, commence rubbing the 
limbs upwards, with firm grasping pressure and energy, using 
handkerchiefs, flannels, &c. (By this measui-e the blood is 
propelled along the veins towards the heart.) 

The friction must be continued under the blanket or over 
the dry clothing. 

1. Promote the warmth of the body by the application of 
hot flannels, bottles, or bladders of hot water, heated bricks, 
&c., to the pit of the stomach, the arm-pits, between the thighs, 
and to the soles of the feet. Warm clothing may generally 
be obtained from bystanders. 

2. If the patient has been carried to a house after respira- 
tion has been restored, be careful to let the air play freely 
about the room. 

3. On the restoration of life, when the power of swallowing 
has returned, a teaspoonful of warm water, small quantities of 
wine, warm brandy and water, or coffee, should be adminis- 
tered. The patient should be kept in bed, and a disposition 
to sleep encouraged. During reaction, large mustard plaisters 
to the chest below the shoulders will greatly relieve the dis- 
tressed breathing. 
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v.— OEHESAL OBSEBVATIONS. 

The above treatment should be continued for some hours, 
as it is an erroneous opinion that persons are irrecover- 
able because life does not soon make its appearance, persons 
having been restored after persevering for many hours. . 

VI.— APPEARANCES WHICH GEHESALLT INDICATE 
DEATH FROM DBOWKIHG. 

Breathing and the heart's action cease entirely ; the eye- 
lids are generally half closed ; the pupils dilated ; the jaws 
clenched; the fingers semi-contracted ; the tongue approaches 
to the under edges of the lips, and these, as well as the nostrils, 
are covered with a frothy mucus. Coldness and pallor of 
surface increase. 

VII.— CAUTIONS. 

1. Prevent unnecessary crowding of persons round the 
body ; especially if in an apartment. 

2. Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body to 
remain on the back unless the tongue is secured. 

3. Under no circumstances hold the body up by the 
feet. 

4. On no account place the body in a warm bath, unless 
under medical direction, and even then it should only be em- 
ployed as a momentary excitant. 
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NOTE. 



There are many more useful lessons which might be intro- 
duced here if space permitted. Among these are lessons on 
the simple yet useful appliances which it is desirable for every 
cottager to keep ready for accidents ; instruction in the mode 
of making common remedies, poultices, &c. ; practical illus- 
trations of the mode of putting on leeches, the treatment of 
blows, bruises, sprains, dislocations, &c. ; the readiest 
metliods of overcoming the effects of common poisons such as 
laudanum, &c. &c. 
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Eneland. 2 vols. Demy Bvo. 
Cloth, price 94;. 

BLANC (H.), M.D. 
Cholera : How to Avoid and 
Treat it. Popular and Practical 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4^. 6d. 

BLASERNA (Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price $s. 

Volume XXI I. ofThe Intematioaal 
Scientific Series. 

Blue Roses ; or, Helen Mali- 
nofslca's Marriage. By the AaChor 
of"V^ra." 2 vols. Fifth Editioa. 
Cloth, gilt tops, xax. 

BLU ME (Major W.). 
The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, firom 
Sedan to the end of the war of 1870- 
7x. With Map. From the Journals 
of the Head-quarters Staff.. Trans- 
lated by the late £. M. Jones, Mai. 
20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist, Sand- 
hurst. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 9^. 

BOGU8LAWSKI (Capt. A. von). 
Tactical Deductions from 
the War of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late i8th (Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. Demy 8vo. Qoth, prioe 
7*. 

BONWICK(J.), F.R.G.S. 
The Tasmanian Lily. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. CloCh, 
price 5X. 

Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen*s Land, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5«. 

P}rrainid Factft asA ^^-^ 
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BOSWELL (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 

Metrical Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
other Poems. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5^. 

BOWEN (H. C), M.A., Head 
Master of the Grocers' Company's 
Middle Class School at Hackney. 

Studies in English, for the 
use of Modem Schools. Small Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price w. td. 

BOWRING (L.), C.S.I. 
Eastern Experiences. 

Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i6f. 

BOWRING (Sir John). 

Autobiographical Recollections. 
With Memoir by Lcwin B. Bowring. 
Demy Svo. Price i+f. 

BRADLEY (F. H.). 

Ethical Studies. Critical 
Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, pricp 9*. 

Mr. Sidgwick*s Hedonism : 

an Examination of the Main Argu- 
ment of "The Methods of Ethics." 
Demy Svo., sewed, price zf. dd. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 

By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
Third Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price 3^. 6</. 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 
Hasty Intrenchments. 

Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empson, R. A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

BROOKE (Rev. J. M. S.), M. A. 

Heart, be Still. A Sermon 
preached in Holy Trinity Church, 
SouthaU. Impenal 32mo. Sev/ed, 
price 6d. 



BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 

The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 

of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 
2 vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 

^s. 6d. 

II. Library Edition. Svo. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price lax. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z voL 
Svo. Price dr. 

Theology in the English 

Poets. — COWPKR, COLBRIDGB, 

Wordsworth, and Burns. Third 
Edition. Post Svo. Cloth, price 9*. 

Christ in Modem Life. 
Eleventh Edition. QrownSva Cloth, 
price 7* . 6d. 

Sermons. First Series. Ninth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7*. 6d. 

Frederick Denison Maurice: 

The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crown Svo. Sewed, price xx. 

BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 
The Public Worship 

Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3; . 6d. 

Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments — 1850-1873. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price gs. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 

Trevandrum and Au^^ustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Qoth, 
price 63*. 

TVv&'^'e^Ti^TQni above, separately 
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BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, price 
7X. 6</. 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

BROWN 0- Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replantine of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price xzr. (>d. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
xos. 6d. 

BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 

Until the Day Dawn. Four 
Advent Lectures. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 3«. 6d, 

BRYANT (W. C.) 

Poems. Red-line Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
price 7*. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (Robert). 

Poetical Works. Collected 
Edition, in 3 vols., with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. each. 

Master- Spirits. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price los. 6d, 

BULKELEY (Rev. H. J.). 

Walled in, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

BUNNETT (F. E.). 
Linked at Last. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price lox. 6d. 

BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 3 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
ais. 



CADELL(Mrs. H. M.). 

Ida Craven : A Novel. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder-Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream — ^The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence^ MacCarthy. Post 8vo. 
Qoth, price zos. 

CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 

Round the World in 1870. 
A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CARNE (Miss E. T.). 

The Realm of Truth. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5* . 6d. 

CARPENTER (E.). 

Narcissus and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
5*. 

CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The Principles of Mental 
Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. Cloih, price 

19S. 

CARR (Lisle). 

Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Goth. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 

A Constant Heart. A Story. 
2 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price 12^. 

Children's Toys, and some 

Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which they teach. I Uus- 
taated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
First Series. Cxwro. ^-s^. Ossiicv 
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CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. — continued. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Second Series. Crown 8yo. Clotb, 
price 6f. 

CLAYTON (Cecil). 
Effie's Game; How She 



Lost and How She Won. 

Novel, a vols. Cloth. 
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CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 
'lUm en N&s. Historical 

Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs. Translated 
from the Arabic Origixuds. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Oown 8va Qoth, price 
7*. 

CLERY (C), Capt. 
Minor Tactics. With »6 

Maps and Plans. Third and reviaed 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i6«. 

CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price I*. 

The Childhood of Reli- 

gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price I*, td. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3;. dd, 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 

With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edvtvou. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. CVolVv, 

prioe js. 6d. 
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COLERIDGE (Sara)— aw/m«^<^ 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index, a vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 9\5. 

Cheap Edition. With ooe Portrait 
Cloth, price 7; . 6d. 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 

The Princess Clarice. A 
Story of X87Z. 3 vols. Cloth. 

Squire Silchester's Whim. 
3 vols. Cloth. 

Miranda. A Midsummer 

Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Ckown 8iro. 
Qoth, price 55. 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Dedicated by special penmssioti to 
Lord St Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5c 

COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 

Missionary Enterprise in 
the East. With special reference 
to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modem Miaaions. 
With Four Illustrations. Ckown 
8va Qoth, price 6s. 

CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L. 

Human Catholicism. Two 

Sermons delivered at the Positivtst 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January x, 1875 ^^d 1876. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price ts. 

CONWAY (Moncure D.)l 
Republican Superstitions. 

Illustrated by the Political History 
of the United States. Including a 
Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

CONYERS (Ansley). 
C\i^«^.^iUish, 3 vols. Crown 
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COOKE (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 

Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F. L. S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 

The New Chemistry. With 
31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth^rice 5*. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price is. 

COOPER (T. T.), F.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 

Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Comhill Library of Fiction 
(The). Crown Svo. Qoth, price 
3^ . 6d. per volume. 

Half-a- Dozen Daughters. By 

J. Masterman. 

The House of Raby. By Mrs. G. 

Hooper. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy 

Thomas. 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 

One of Two ; or. The Left- 

Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fri»> 

welL 

God's Providence House. By 

Mrs. G. L Banks. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charies 

Gibbon. 

Abel Drake's Wife. By John 

Saunders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 

CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace; or, 
Shadovtrs of Coming Events. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

lone. A Poem in Four Parts. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 



Cosmos. 

A Poem. Fcap. Svo. Qoth, price 
3*. 6d. 

COTTON (R. T.). 
Mr. Carington. A Tale of 

Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Oown 
Svo. Cloth. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 

Christ the Saviour of all Men? (>own 
Sva Cloth, price 5x. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 

in Four Acts.^ Five Illustrations. 
4to. Qoth, jMrice lor. 6d. 

CROMPTON (Henry). 
Industrial Conciliation. 

Fcap. Sva Qoth, price ar. 6d, 

CUMMINS (H. I.), M. A. 

Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price ts. 

CURWEN (Henry). 
Sorrow and Song: Studies 

of Literary Struggle. Henry Mflrger 
— Novalis — ^Alexander PetOfi — H(hi- 
or^ de Balzac^ — Edgar Allan Poe 
— Andx€ Chdnier. 2 vols. Oown 
Sva Qoth, price x.^. 

DANCE (Rev. C. D.). 

Recollections of Four Years 

in Venezuela. With Three Illus- 
trations and a Map. Oowa Svo. 
Cloth, price js. 6d. 

D*ANVERS(N. R.). 
The Suez Canal: Letters 

and Documents descriptive of its 
Rise and Progress in ZSS4-56. By 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Translated 
by. Demy Svo. Cloth, price zoc. 6ti. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Everjr-day Chronicle. With Foiur 
Illustrauons by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price y. 6d 

. Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

TaleofaTerrvw. ^v&l ox Y\>m»x^- 

t\Ot». -L^WaO. 0!QKJa.^\!OS»^*^.^iA. 
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DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The NewTestament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
8va Cloth, price lor. f>d. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Second Edition. Small crown 
8va Qoth, price 5J. 

DAVIES (Q. Christopher). 

Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere : a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. Har- 
court. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illiistrations. Crown Bva 
Qoth, price 5^. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essajrs on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 6</. 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 

on Prayer. Edited by his Wife. 
FiBurth Edition. Crown Bvo. Price dr. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6j. 

DE KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 
SolangeX 
A Chequered Life, being 

Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 
ville Meilhan. Edited by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 7J. td. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugfene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. dd. 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C, K.G., G.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. C\oi\v, 



DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C M. Simpson, a 
vols. Post Bva Cloth, price azx. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 
Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 5^. 

The Infant Bridal, and 
Other Poems. A New and En* 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8va Cloth 
price 7x. 6</. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
Svo Qoth, price 5X. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8va 
Qoth, price 5^ . 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Ikisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 6j. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and LyricaL 
Fcap. Svo. Price ts, 

DE WILLE (E.). 

Under a Cloud ; or, Johan- 
nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 
F. E. Bunn^tt. 3 vols. Crown 8va 
Cloth. 

DENNIS (J.). 

English Sonnets. Collected 

and Arranged. Elegantly bound. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 35. ftcL 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhyme and 
Vers de Soci^t^. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 
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Proverbs in Porcelain. By 
\>\t kw'CsxcK Q^" Vignettes in Rhjrme " 
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DOW DEN (Edward), LL.D. 

Shakspere: a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price la*. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price jr. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

H3rmns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3.^. td, 

DRAPER (J. W.), M.p.. LL.D., 
Professor in the University of New 
York. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5«. 

Volume XIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

Scripture Lands in con- 
nection vtrith their History. 
Second Edition. 8va Cloth, price 
lof. 6</. 

Nazareth: Its Life and 

Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8va 
Cloth, price zof. td. 

The Son of Man : His Life 
and Ministry. Crown 8va Qoth, 
price ^s, td, 

DREWRY(Q. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8va Qoth, 
price 2j. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. 0.)i M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 
on Food and its Effects. Small 8va 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Studv 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. da. 



DU RAND (Lady). 

Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4;. 



DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hild^rd, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 
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EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. C^oth, price 71. (>d. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 

Well Spent Lives : a Series 
of Modem Biography. Crown 8vo. 
Price jr. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil)- 

Minor Chords; Or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
35. 6d. ; paper, price ax. 6d. 

E ILOART (Mrs.). 
Lady Moretoun's Daughter. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenexer), The Corn 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his son, 

the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. Jolm's, 
Antigua. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price x8f. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 

Studies in Tennyson's 
Idylls. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
5*. 

ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 

An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanasius. 
Shall the Rubric preceding the 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book ? Sewed. 8vo. Price z; . 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By a New Writer. Author of 
" SonesoCTv»QV(w\A&!* '^S^Nct^^^x- 

X.\ou. YCK^. V«^. ORf«i5V,VW»^'\^« ^^ 
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Eros Agonistes. 

Poems. By £. B. D. Fcap. 8to. 
Cloth, price 3f . 6d. 

Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 

By Various Writers. 

List of Contribdtobs. 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D. C L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Sqiiare crown octava QoCfai 
price los. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 
The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^. 6d. 

The Story of our Father's 
Love, told to Children: being a 
New and Enlarged Sdition c^ 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. Sra Qoth, 
price 3* . 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth^ 
price 2S. 6d. 

EYRE (MaJ.-Gen. Sir V.), C.B., 



RE (MiJ.-i 
..C.S.I. , &c. 
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K 

Lays of a Knight-Errant 

in many Lands. Square crown 
8vo. With Six Illustrations. Ck>th, 
price 7*. 6d. 

FAITHFULL (Mr«. Francis G.). 

Love Me, or Love Me Not. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

FARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6</. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
jRoselands. Crown %vo. 

Cloth, price v- 6<f. 
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FAVRE (Mons. J.). 

The Government of the 
National Defence. FrcHn the 30th 
June to the 51st October, 1870. 
Translated by H. Clark. Demy 8va 
Qoth, price xor. 6d. 

FENN (G. M.). 

A Little World. A Novel, 
in 3 vols. 

FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
prioesi. 

FISHER (AliceX 

His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 
8va Qoth. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsd engaged. 

FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M.A. 
Prom Home and Back ; or, 

Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

FOTHERGILL (Jessie^ 

Aldyth : A Novel. 2 vols. 
CroMm Svo. Cloth, ais. 

Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 

Crown Sva Cloth. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A 

The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Es»ys 
on Immortalitjr, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being ol ChxisL Dony 
Sva Cloth, price lor. 6d. 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.X 

The Life of John Locke, 

1633 — 1704. 9 vds. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price aSx. 

FRASER (DonaldX 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Htmdred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from xx. 90. to 
M. yl. Yx Rupee. R<^ral Sva 
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PRE RE (Sir H. BartleE.),G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. 

The Threatened Famine in 

Bengal : How it may be Met, and 
the Recurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. i of " Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs. 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. Clotb, 
price jy. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 
The Better Self. Essays for 

Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price dr. 

One of Two; or, TheLeft- 

Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3^ . 6</. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, piioe 59. 



GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity : The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
emarged. Small crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 4f. 

GARRETT (E.). 

By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

GIBBON (Charles). 

For Lack of Gold. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Illustrated 
Boards, price %s, 

Robin Gray. With a Fron- 
tispiece. Crown Svo. Illustrated 
boards, price 2f . 

GILBERT (Mre.). 

Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
GUbert. Third Edition. With Por- 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown Svo. Cloihf price 7^ . 6df. 



GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 
Myths and Songs from the 

South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max Mullet, M.A., Professor ci 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
Post Sva Cloth, price 9^ . 

GODKIN (James). 

The Religious History of 
Ireland: Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half 
Century. Sva Cloth, price xm. 

GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 

Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
Z870-X87Z. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., CB., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
Sva Qoth, price azj. 

GODWIN (William). 

William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of Uie 
handwriting of Godwin and his "V^^e. 
By C K^an Paul, a vols. Demy 
Svo. Qoth, price sSj . 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. ^ Being Essavs never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Prdace, by C Kegan Paul. Qown 
Svo. Qoth, price 7^. td. 

GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 

Hebe : a Tale. Fcap. 8yo. 
Qoth, price 5^. 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. 

Journals of, during his Last 
Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Widow. Widx 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Exi.- 
^aN«i ^ottraa!u ^iWcsscA '^^acbsso^. 
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GOODMAN (W.)l 

Cuba, the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Crown 8vo. CIoth» price 

QOULD (Rev. S. Baring:), M.A. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait- Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 vo. Cloth, zor. 6</. 

GRANVILLE (A. B.), M.D., 
P.R.S.,&c. 

Autobiog^raphy of A. B. 
Granville, F. R.S., etc. Edited, 
with a brief account of the concluding 
years of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granville, a 
vols. Widi a Portrait Second Edi- 
tion. D«ny 8va Cloth, price 33*. 

GRAY (Mrs. Russell). 

Lisette's Venture. ANoveL 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

GREY (John), of Dilston. 
John Grey (of Dilston) : 

Memoirs. By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 3;. dd, 

GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8va Cloth, price zof. 

GRIFFITHS (Capt. Arthur)t 

Memorials of Millbank,and 
Chapters in Prison History'. 
With Illustrations by R. Goff and 
the Author, svols. PostSvo. Cloth, 
price 2i«. 

The Queen's ^Shilling. A 

Novel. 2 vols. Cloth. 

GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A., 

Professor of Mathematics in the 
University College of Wales. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 

on the Spiritual Body, the Unsben 

World, and the Divine HuMxr^iTv. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. C\ot\v, 

"pncQ 6s. 



\ 



GRUNER (M. L.). 

Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. (k)rdon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
Svo. Qoth, price ys, 6d. 

GURN£Y(Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Sogges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy Svo. Sewed, 
price xs. 6d. 

HABCKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, M. A., F. R. S. With 
Coioored Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals, a vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 32^. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 

HARCOURT (Capt A. F. P.). 
The Shakespeare Argosy. 

Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically amuij^ed and classi- 
fied. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s, 

HARDY (Thomas). 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s-. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 

The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 

Oblong 32mo. roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price 2s. 6d. ; russia, 5^. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

Current Coin. Materialism — 
The Devil — Crime — Drunkenness- 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Speech in Season. Third 

'E.^A.^QW. Q.Twra. Svo. Cloth, price 
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HAWEI3(Rev. H. R.y-cmfiniitd. 
Thoughts for the Times. 
TiDlh Edition. Crown Bvo. ClolK 



nAWTHORNE<JuIiaD). 
Bressant. A Romance, 2 

volt. Crown Svo. Clolh. 

Idolatry. ARomnnce, avals. 
CrovmSvo. Clolh. 
HAWTHORNE (Nathanlal). 
SeplimiuH. A Romance. 
S«ond Edition. Crown Bvu. Cloth, 

HAYMAH (H.), D.D., lata Head 



iDdwelliDE of the Holy Spirit. 
Crown Bvo. aolh, price ji. &£ 

Heath ergate. 

A Stoiy of Scottish IJfe uid Cha- 
ncier. By a New Author, a vols. 
Crown Svo. Oolh. 
HBLLWALD (Baron P. von). 
The RuBsians in Central 



down to the present time, ot the 
Geography ana History of Central 
Asia. Tranallted by IJeut-CoI. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Larn 
pmt Svo. With Map. Cloth, 
price lai. 

HELVIO (Capt. H.]. 
The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Amiy Carps. Traoilated 
by Captain C. S, Schwab*. With 
> ive large Maps. In a vols. Demy 
Svo, Cloth, price nj. 
Tactical Examples ; The 
Battalion. Tranibied Irom the Ger- 
man by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham. 
With nearly 300 Diafj^rami. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price iji. 

HBR70RD (Brooke). 
The Stoi; of ReligioD In 
England. A Book for Voong Folk. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price y. 



HINTON (Jamea). 
The Place of the Physician, 

To which is added Essavs on the 



Physiology for Practical 

Eiitio^ Crown SM.™aoih, price 
IM. W, 

An Atlas of Diseaaes of the 

Membrana Tympani, WithDe- 
scripdveTeit. PoslSvo. PriceifiSSi, 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With lilusnalion*. aval*. 
Post Svo. Ooch, prioa m. id. 

H. J. C. 
The Art of Furnishing. 

A Popular Treatiie on the Principlei 



HOCKLEY (W. a> 
Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A MuwBb's Leisure Hour^ By the 
Author of "PandurangUari.' Wlh 
a Preface by Lord Stanley at Aiixt- 
ley. 3 lais. Ciown Svo. Cloth, 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
MahntlaLifeiiiclyycanBga. With 

a Preface by si H. Birtle E. 
Frere, G.C.&.I., &c a Tola. Oown 
Svo. Cloth, pnce eu. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt.). 
The German Artilleiy In 
the Battle) near UeU, Baaed 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Trantlaled by Capt. E. 
O. Holiist. With Map and Plana. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, prica an. 

Hogan, M.P. 

A Novel. 3 toll. OfownSvo. Clolh. 
HOLMES (E. Q. A.). 

Poems. Feae- Svo. CWii, 
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HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.). 

Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, 
Hindusumi made Easy. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price $s. 

HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with £lee:ance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
toe Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5». 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 

The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8va Qolh, 
price y. 6d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; 01, 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
8va Second and Revised Elditioa. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

HORNE (William), M.A. 
Reason and Revelation : 

an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
D«ny 8vo. Cloth, price las. 

HORNER (The Misses^ 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition. 3 
vols, crown Svo. Cloth limp. "With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces, xor. 6d. Vol. II.— Public 
Galleries and Museums, ss. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 
Beatrice Aylmer, and other 

Tales. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6$. 

HOWARD (Rev. Q. B.). 

An Old Legend of St. 
Paul's. Foap. Svo. Cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 



HOWELL (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Son- 
nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8va . Cloth, price 5s. 

HUGHES (Allison). 
Penelope and other Poems. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

With a Medical Guidb for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F.R.aS.E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post Sva Cloth, 
price 6«. 

HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy Svo. 
Sewed, price xs, 

HUTTON (James). 

Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With lllustratioos. 
Crown 8vow Cloth, price 7s, 6d. 

IGNOTUS. 

Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, pnce 6s. 

INCHBOLDQ. W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 

Foolscap Svo. Qoth, price 4^. 6d. 

INGELOW (Jean). 
The Little Wonder-hom. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen lUustrations. 
Small Svo. Cloth, price as.6d. 

Off the Skelligs. (Her First 
Romance.) 4 vols. Crown Svo. Qoth. 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 
Indian Churchman. Demy Svo. Sd. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, ''Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LLD., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, x>nee 5^. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

II. Phjrsics and Politics ; or, 
Tlion^hts on the Application of the 
Prinaples of " Natural Selection" 
and " Inheritance " to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 41. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With nu- 
meroos Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
QxomvL 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

IV. Mind and Body : The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. Witii Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8ro. 
QoCh, price 4; . 

V. The Study of Sociolopfy. 
By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 5/. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M. A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5«. 

VII. ^ Animal Locomotion ; ^ or. 
Walking, Swimming, and Fhing. 
By J. B. Pettierew, M.D., F.R.S.. 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
Qoth, price 5X. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard Universib^. ^ With qx Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. CroMm Bvo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

X. The Science of Law. By 

Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. ^ By Professor E. J. 
Marey. With 1x7 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price Sf. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and DaAvinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 96 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued. 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Rehgion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

XIV. Fungi ; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.LS. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5f . 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Bernn). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. With xoo Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5X. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Yale^ Col- 
lege, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5X. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lonunel, 
Professor oi Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. With x88 Illustnu 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 
mo-lithogjaphy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price sr. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By Monsieur Van 
Beneden, Professor of the University 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
Iraticms. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price sr. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schatzenberger, Director of the 
Chemical laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. With 38 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With 91 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5x. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal 
University of Rome. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price sx. 

Forthcoming Volumes, 

Prof. W. Kingdom Cufford, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explaincKl to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.p., F.R.S. 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

W. Lauder ^ Lindsay, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower 
Animals. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 

Prof W. T. Thisklton Dyer, B.A,, 
B. Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Organ of 

Mind. 

Prof A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes ; 
how they were Produced, and how 
they have been Destroyed. 

Prof J. Rosenthal, General Phy- 
siology of Muscles and Nerves. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris). Forms of Life and other 
Cosmical Conditions. 

Prof Corfield, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

JACKSON (T. G.). 

Modern Gothic Architec- 
ture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 



JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le 
Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from life. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 7*. 6d. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
0>)» Esqs. 

A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6s. 

JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the Qaims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap.Svo. Qoth, 
price 3*. 6</. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 

Rahel : Her Life and Let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
8vo. Qoth, price 7*. 6d. 

JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 

of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

VolumeXVII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty- Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price zs. 6d. 

KAUFMAN N (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7J. 6d. 



KEATINGE (Mrs.). 

Honor Blake : Tlie 5tory of 
a, Plaivv Woman. 2 vols. Crown 
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KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. ^ Illustrated. Crown 
8va Qoth, price 5^. 

KING (Alice). 
A Cluster of Lives. Crown 

8vow Ooth, price ^s. 6d, 

. KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples. A Poem. 
Third Edition, with some Notes. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

Aspromonte, and other 

Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 4; . 6d, 

KINQSFORD(Rev. F.W.),M.A., 

Vicar of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; 
late Chaplain H. E. I. C (Bengal 
Presidency). 

Hartham Conferences; or, 

Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. " Audi alte- 
ram partem." Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 3^ . 6d. 

KINGSLBY (Charles), M.A. 

Letters and Memories of 
his Life. Edited by his Wipb. 
With 2 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
Tenth Edition, a vols., demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 36s. 

All Saint's Day and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

KNIGHT (A. F. C). 
Poems. Fcap Svo. Cloth, 

price 5X. 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. Pa-e). 

Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce 
3f . 6</. 



Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 



Fcap. 



LAMBERT (Cowley), F.R.G.S. 
A Trip to Cashmere and 

Ladfik. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Ck>ch, 7s. 6d, 

LAURIE (J. S.). 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India: 

The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stifflinenwrapper,prioe6dr. 

The Second Hindustani 

Reader. Stiff linen wrapper,price 6d. 

The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I., i>rice 6d.; II., 
price 7^d. ; III., price 9</. ; IV., 
price IS. 

Geography of India ; with 

Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price xs. 6d, 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack of 
Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price M. €i. 



L. D. S. 
Letters from China and 

[apan. With Illustrated Title-oege. 
rown Svo. Qoth, prioe 79. 6a. 
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LEANDER (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. £. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, pnce 5*. 

LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 

The Gospel Its Own Wit- 
ness. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

LEE (Rev. F. Q.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural. 3 vols. 
A New Edition. Crowa8v<^« Osk^Sx 



Ivp. aoth,prie8£a! 



MORLEY (SUSAN)— nnfi'iijo^. 
Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Clolh. 

Margaret ChetW3md. A 
Novel. svoU. Crown Bvo. Clolli, 



dolb limp, pnce 7. 



MORSHBAD (E. D. A.) 
The AeamemnoD 
Amcbylus. Tnnsltued ic 

liih vera*. Wiih >n Inln , 

EsHy. Cawu Evd. Qolb, price 52. 



MiJ/m 



chee LanEuase, u it 
Mjiloan (AndEnl Gedi 

Fcap. Stio. CLoth, prine ji. 

UOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 

Christ and Hie Church. 

B; the Aathor of " The Age ud the 



MORE (R. Jasper}. 
Under the Balkans. Notes 
of a Visit 10 the District of Pliilip- 



■iid the Ml 



Crown Bvo, Cloth. 
UUSQRAVB (Anthony). 

Studies in Political Eco- 
I nomy. Crovmiva. Cloth, price &. 
j Mjr Sister Rosalind. 

ANovel. By (he Author of "Clma- 
I tiuu Xonh," ud " Unds ths 

Limes," 9 rob. Clolh. 

, NAAK& (J. T.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 



ived by the Univetnly of Puis 

•■- "--- of Public Instnic- 

Qolh. price u.&f. 

UORICE (Rev. P. D.), M.A. 

The Olympian and Pythian 
Odea of Pindar. A New Trsnsla- 
lion in Englisli Vent. Crown B™. 
Cloth, price 71. &/. 
MOKLBY (Susan). 

Aileen Ferrers, A Nove\. 

a rols. Cnym Sn. Cloth. 






thod and LanEUBEe. Beinj a 
Maouil of Geometry. COmpaed from 
Ihe most important French Works. 



M, Polish, ■ 
W>A Four till 



Characteristics from the 
WritiniB of. Being Seleclioni 
from his vuious Works. Arranged 

■.1..V. . .V .. _ J approral. 

Ponnut. 



be h»d, price u. W. 
NEW WRITER (A). 
Songs of Two Worlds. 
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NICHOLSON (Edward B.), Li- 
brarian of the London Institution. 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
4f . ()d. 

NOAKE (Mi^or R. Compton). 

The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix — Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo. Price 5*. 6</. 

NOBLE (J. A.). 
The Pelican Papers. 

Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price ts, 

NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8va 
Cloth, price VIS, 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 

Poems. Fcap. 8va Qoth, price ts. 
Northern Question (The) ; 

Or, Rusaa's Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. Demy8vo. Sewed, price xx. 

NOTREGE (John), A.M. 

The Spiritual Function of 
a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown 8vo. Qoth, red 
e^^es, price 3; . td. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in a Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price aSf. 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it 
Demy 8va Stitched, price \s. 

PAGE (Capt. S. P.). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edidon. Crown Svo. Price is. 



PALGRAVE, (W. Gifford). 

Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 6*. 

PANDURANQ HARI ; 
Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.CS.I., C.B. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6*. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 
The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personalitjj and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, -with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8va Cloth, price xaj. 

PARR (Harriet). 

Echoes of a Famous Year. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 8j. (xL 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 6f. 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting ^ Godwin and his 
Wife, a vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3&r. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C. 
Kegan PauL Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price ^s, td, 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown 8vo Cloth, price 5*. 

PAYNE (Prof. J. P.). 
Lectures on Education. 

Price 6i/. each.. 

I. Pestalozri : the Influence of His 
Principles and Practice. 

II. FrObel and the^ Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science 
Teac\iJav%. 
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PAYNE {Vroty-continued. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes of a Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls 
School^^ and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of Z874. With Critical 
Discussions of the G^eral Principles 
and Practice of Kindeigartens and 
other Schemes of £llementary Edu- 
cation. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 
4r. 6d. 

PEACOCKE (Georgiana). 

Rays from the Southern 
Cross : Poems. Crown 8vo. With 
Sucteen Full-page Illustrations 
by the R0V. P. WsOBh. Qoth elegant, 
price xo«.6d2L 

PELLETAN (E.). 

The Deseit Pastor, Jean 

Jaroussean. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
Llloste. WithaFrontiroiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3f . 6d, 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 

the Author of ** Puck on Peg^asus," 
&c. &C. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations hj George Du Maurier. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Qoth 
d^^t, price la; . 6iL 

PENRICE (MiO* J0> B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 
oftheKo-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
cS the Text. 4to. Qoth, price axs, 

PERCIVAL (Rev. P.). 

Tamil Proverbs, with their 
English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs, 
Tnird Edition. Demy 8yo. Sewed, 
price 9f. 

PERRY (Rev. S. J.), F.R.S. 

Notes of a Voyage to Ker- 
guelen Island, to observe the 
TransitofVenos. DemySvo. Sewed, 
price ar. 



PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell), M.D. 
F.R.S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
AVith 130 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Crown 8to., 
price 6s. 

Gerard's Monument and 
Other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

PIQQOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.Q.S. 
Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dern. PostSvo. Cloth, price loff. 6dr. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-Geoeral 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce s 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

POOR (Henry V.). 

Money and its Laws, em- 
bracing a History of Monetary 
Theories and a History of the Cur- 
rencies of the United States. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 2zx. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 
Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer {n^e 
Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price "js. 6a, 

POWER (H.). 
Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

POWLETT (Lieut. N.), R.A. 
Eastern Legends and 
Stories in English Verse. Crown 

Svo. Qoth, price $s. 
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PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 

Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Bamna* 
tory Qauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasiaa is nnacriptnnl. 
Small crown 8yo. Cloth, pries 49. 64^. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 
Currency and Banking. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6». 

PROCTOR (RichaM A.), B.A. 
Our Place among Infinities. 

A Series of Essays contrasting our 
little abode in space and time with 
the Infinities around us. To which 
: are added Essays on " Astroloey,'* 
and"The Jewish Sabbath." Tlard 
Editioa. Crown Svo. CloCh, price 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. CvownSva 
Cloth, price 6r. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 5*. 

RANKING (B. M.). 

Streams from Hidden 
Sources. CvownSwx Cloth, price 

REANBY (Mrs. G. S.). 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a FrontisiMeott. Crown Sro. 
Cloth, price 5X. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustratioos. Royal 
z6ma Qoth, price xa. 6d. 

Reginald Bramble. 

A Cynic of the Nineteenth Ceatnry. 
An Autobiography. Caown Sva 
Cloth, price zos. 6a, 

RHOADES (James). 

Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price sf. 



RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post 8vo. 
Qoth, price 9^. 

Heredity : A Psycholc^cal 
Study on its Phenomena, its Lavrs, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce ^f. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 
its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Hbnry Rink, President of tlM 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
RoBBRT Brown. Crown Bvo. Price 
xof . 6d, 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo., price $s. 



New and Cheaper EdUums :— 

The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M. A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev. Stq;>- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 

I. s vols., uniform with the Ser- 
nums. With Steel Portrait. Qrown 
8va Qoth, price 7*. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. Qoth 
price xas. 

III. A Popular Edition, in x voL 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8va Qoth, price 3; . 6d. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's '* In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ar. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), 'NL.A^,—<OHtinMed. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
as. 6d, 

The ahcve Works can also he had 
hound in half-morocco. 

V A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
RobertsoDj mounted for framing, can 
be had, pnce ax. td. 

ROSS (Mrs. B.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 

Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal x6mo. Cloth, price 

XX. 

RUSSELL (E. R.). 

Irving as Hamlet. Second 
Edition. Demy 8va Sewed, price 
zx. 

RUSSELL (Miu'or Frank S.). 
Russian Wars with Turkey, 

Past and Present. With Two Maps. 
Second Edition. Crown 8 vo., price 6x. 

RUSSELL (W. C). 

Memoirs of Mrs. Lsetitia 
Boothby. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7X. 6d. 

RUTHERFORD Oohn). 

The Secret History of the 
Fenian Conspiracy; its Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications, s vols. 
Post 8va Cloth, price i8x. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3X. 6d. 

SAMAROW (Q.). 
For Sceptre and Crown. A 

Romance of the Present Time. 

TranslsLted by Fanny Wormald. i 

vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 15s. 



\ 



SAUNDERS (Katherine). 
The High Mills. A Novel. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Gideon's Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6s. 

Joan M erryweather,and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
A Story of the Sea. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 6s. 

SAUNDERS (John). 

Israel Mort, Overman : 
a Story of the Mine. Crown Svo. 
Price 6r. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Qoth, price 3s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price as. 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price 3X. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With. Frontis- 
piece, price 2s, 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. Von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 9^. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Oen. Von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
E. O. HoUist. Demy 8vow Qoth. 
price los. 6d. 

SCHELLENDORF, (Maj.-Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SCHERFF (Maj. W. von). 

Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Co\ov«\ livimley Graham. Demy 
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SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 

The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price u. 

Volume XIl. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCHUTZENB£RQER(Prof.F.). 

Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price v. 

Volume XjC. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCOTT (Patrick). 

The Dream and the Deed, 

and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5«. 

SCOTT (W. T.). 
Antiquities of an Essex 

Parish ; or. Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown Bva 
Cloth, price 5x. Sewed, 4^. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 
Weather Charts and Storm 

Warnings. Illustrated. Crown 
8va Cloth, price yt. 6d, 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3f.6</. 

SENIOR (N. W.). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Conespondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 
to 2859. Edited by M. C. M. Simp- 
son. 3 vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3XX. 

Journals Kept in France 
and Italy. From 2848 to 1852. 
WtOa. a Sketch of the Revolution of 
Z848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 34r. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Fairyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchmgs. Square crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3/. 6d. 



SEYD (Ernest), F.S.3. 
The Fall in the Price of 

Silver. Its Causes^ its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
Mrith Special Reference to India. 
Demy 8va Sewed, price a«. 6d, 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Oen.), C.B. 

Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Svritzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 
Tomini, and others. Also of Notes 
by General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8va Cloth, price 
z&r. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair: a Stoiy o 
Youthful Lives. 3 vols, crown 8vo 
Cloth, price zar. 

SHELDON (Philip). 

Woman's a Riddle; or, Baby 

Warmstrey. ANoveL s'^als^ Oown 
8vo. Qoth. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 

Authentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait Tlurd Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price $$. 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 

Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, Conunander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 3 vols. With 
Map. Demy 8vo Qoth, price 341. 
Copyright English Editwn, 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 

Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3f . &. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modem Problems. By various 
Writers. 3 vols. Cro¥m8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. each. 

SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 

A Discourse on Truth. 
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TENNYSON (Alfrfed). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. DemySvo. 
Cloth, price £-^ \-^. td.\\xi Rox- 
burgh binding, £t^ js, 6d. 

Author's Edition. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Post 8vo. Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style :— 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 

English Idylls. Price 6s. ; Rox- 
burgh, fs. 6a, 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, 7;. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Idylls of 
the King {Ccm^lets). Price js. 6d.\ 
Roxburgh, ^f. 

Vol. IV. The Princess, 

and Maud. Price 6s.\ Roxburgh, 

Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 

and In Memoriam. Price 6s. ; 
Roxburgh, 7*. 6d. 

Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 'js, ; 

Roxburgh, Zs. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vol- 
umes. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 2^. 6a. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. Com- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 
39*. 

Pocket Volume Edition. 

i^ vols. In neat case, 36;. Ditto, 
ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 42J. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical Works, in 10 vols., pocket 
size. Price is. each. 



Original Editions : 
Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 

price dr. 

Maud, and other PoeTos. 
Small 8ro. Cloth, price 3s. 6<i. 
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TENNYSON (Alfredy-conhnu^d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6t/. 

Idylls of the King. Small 
8va Qoth, price 5^. 

Idylls of the Kmg. Com- 
plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small 8va Qoth, price 
4s. 6d. 

Gareth and L3mette. Small 

Bvo. Cloth, price 35. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 
Bvo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8to. 

Cloth, price 4f . 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 
New Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price &r. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's Works. Super royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price y. 6d. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 4^. 

Songs from Tennyson's 

Works. Super royal z6mow Qoth 
extra, price 3;. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. z6mo. 
Cloth, price 2S. 6d. 

Idylls of the King, and 

other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron. 3 vols. Folio. 
HalNbound morocco, cloth sides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap.^vo. Price xs. 6d. 

Tenpjfson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 33mo. 
Cloth limp, 2f . ; cloth extra, 3^. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fight for Life. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

Thomasina. 

k "\^oN^. a vols. Crown 8vo. 
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THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thooapson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call "> 8vo. Cloth, price ^s, 6d. 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 

Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price 6s. 

Thoughts in Verse. 

Small Crown 8vo. Cloth, price zr &£ 
THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 
Hymns and Sacred Lsrrics. 
Fct4>. 8va Qoth, price 5X. 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 

Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown 8vow Qoth, 
price 7«. 6d, 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 

Laurella ; and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ts. 6d„ 

TRAHERNE (Mrs. A.). 
The Romantic Annals of 
a Naval Family. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. OoMm 8va 
Qoth, price 5X. 

TRAVERS (Mar.). 

The Spinsters of Blatch- 
ington. A Novel 3 vols. Crown 
8va Cloth. 

Waiting for Tidings. By 
the Author of "White and Black." 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 

TREMENHEERE (Lieut.-Gen. 
C. W.) 

Missions in India: the 

System of Education in Government 
and Afission Schools contrasted. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price or. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, Lsrrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8va Cloth, price 

TYNDALrLrGohn), L.L.D.,F.R.S. 

The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illnstrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. CkMth, price 5f. 

Volume I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



UMBRA OXONIENSIS. 

Results of the expostu- 
lation of the Right Honourable 
>V. ^ E. Gladstone, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism. Large fci^ 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5X. 

UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 
Newmarket and Arabia. 

An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Coursers. With Pedi- 
grees and Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 9^. 

VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 

Bokhara: Its Histoiy and 
Conquest. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price iZs. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 

Animal Parasites and 

Messmates. With 83 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price $s. 

Volume XIX. of The Inftematiooal 
Scientific Series. « • 

VANESSA. 

By the Author of " Thomasina,** 
&c. A Novd. 3 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8va Cloth. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 

Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, 

and Sketching. Compiled tor 
Non - Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Sauare 
crown 8vo. Qoth, price w. 6a. 

VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 

The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With xoo Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful si)ecimens of 
Photography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume XV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 

Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Marv 
Vyner. S(\uax« ccowu V«^i, Osd». 
\ extra, "^t\cfe y * 
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Waiting for Tidings. 

By the Author of *' White and 
Black." 3 v61s. Cnwm 8vo. Qoth. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 
South Army in January and 
February, 1871. Compiled from 
die Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wrieht With M^>s. Demy 8va 
Qo^, price 6f . 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 

WATERFIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Dajrs and 
Seasons. 32mo. Cloth, prioe 11. 6^. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
8va Cloth, price » . 

WEDMORE (F.). 

Two Girls. 2 vols. Crown 
8va Cloth. 

WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 

Spitzbergen — The Gate- 
way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyage 
to Spitzbergen. With numerous IV- 
lostrations by Whymper and others, 
smd Map. Mew and Cheapwr Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. CloUi, price 6«. 

WBTMORE (W. S.). 

Commercial Telegraphic 

Code. Second Edition. Post 4I0. 
Boards, price 4zr. 

What 'tis to Love. 

By the Author of ** Flora Adair/' 
" The Value of Fosterstown. " 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price xs. td. 



WHITE (A. D.), LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 

Prcfatoiy Note by Professor Tyndall. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qodi, 
price 3f . 6d. 

WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.). 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List — Majors and Cap- 
tains. 8va Sewed, price ». 6^. 

WHITNPY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven. 

The Life and Growth of 
Language. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 5^. Copyright 
Edition. 

Volume Xyi. (^ The International 
Scientific Series. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
CbU^ef New Haven — contmued. 

Essentials of English 
Grammar for the Use of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, prioe 3* . 6d. 

WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 

Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4#. 6d. 

WICKHAM (Capt. B. H., R.A.) 

Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
SvPKRiOR Rank (in Uie German 
Army). Translated by Captain £. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. 
Qoth, price js. 6d, 

WILBERFORCE (H. W.). 
The Church and the Em* 

pires. V*Hastorical Periods. Pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Heniy Newman, D.D. of 
the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price jos. 6d. 

WILKINSON (T. L.X 
Short Lectures on the Land 

Lavirs. Delivered before the Work- 
ing Men's College. Oown 8vo. 
Limp Cloth, price 2s. 
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WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 

Famines in India; their 
Causes and Possible Prevention. 
The Essay for the Le Bas Prure, 1875. 
Deny 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Life and Letters of, with Ex- 

tvacts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. 
Lai<ge post 8vo. Cloth, price a^r. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Edition. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 3; . 6^. 

WILLIS (R., M.D.) 

Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Cloth, price i6r. 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. 
Mrs.). 

On the North Wind — 

Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
Elegantly bound. Small crown 8vo. 
Clom, price 7* . td. 

WILSON (H. Sch&tz). 

Studies and Romances. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d, 

WILSON (Lieut. -Col. C. T.). 

iames the Second and the 
luke of Berwick. Demy 8vo. 
Qoth, price izr. 6d. 

WINTERBOTHAM (Rev. R.), 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Sermons and Expositions. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 7; . 6fi. 

WOINOVITS (Capt. I.f. 

Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 
Translated by Captain W. S. Cooke. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 

WOOD (C. F.). 

A Yachting Cruise in the 
South Seas. With Six Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price js. 6d, 
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WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Man and Animals : A Ser- 
mon. Crown * Svo. Stitched fai 
wrapper, price x*. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Waiting for the Light, and 
other Sermons. Oown8vo. Qoth, 
price 61. 

WYLD(R. S.), F.R.S.E. 

The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses ; or. The 
Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relati(m. lUustmted by 
several Plates. Demy 8vo. Ck>th, 
price z6x. 

YONQE (C. D.). 
History of the English 



Revolution of x688. 
Cloth, price ts. 



Cibwn 8vo. 



YORKE (StephenX ^^ 

Cleveden. A Novel 2 y9m. 
Crown 8va Qoth. 

YOUMANS (Elixa A.). 

An Essay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 

Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited^ 
with Notes and a Supplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F. C.P., Author of 
" Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &c Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 3j. 6d. 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 £n- 
^avings. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Qoth, price 5^ . 

YOUMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A Class Book of Chemistry, 

on the Basis of the New System. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5x. 

ZIMMERN (H.). 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5* , 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A Monthly Review^ edited by James Knowles, price 2s, 6d, 

The Two First Volumes of " The Nineteenth Century " 

(Price Z4S. each) contain Contributions 

by the following Writers : 



Mr. Tennyson. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Lord Stratford de Redclifie. 

Cardinal Manninf^. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Professor Huxley-. 

Lord Selborne. 

The Dean of St. Paul's. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

Mr. Grant DuflF, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Watson. 

Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

Canon Carter. 

Rev. Dr. Martineau. 

„ J. Baldwin Brown. 

„ J. Guiness Rogers. 

, A. H. Mackonochie. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
Dr. Carpenter. 
Mr. W. Crookes. 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. 
Lady Pollock. 
Mr. Frederick Myers. 
Professor Croom Robeitson. 
Cliflford. 
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Mr. Arthur Arnold. , 
„ James Spedding. 
W. R. S. Ralston. 
E. D. J. Wilson. 
C A. Fyffe. 
Edward Dicey. 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
„ John Fowler. 
„ Henry Irving. 
„ Edgar Bowring. 
Sir Julius Vogel. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton. 
Dr. Ward. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 
Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Mr. Edgar A. Bowring. 
,, T. Braiisey, M.P. 
„ W. R. Greg. 
Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
Professor George von Bunsen. 
Mr. W. G. Pedder. 
Rev. Dr. George Percy Badger. 
Professor Colvin. 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Professor Henry Morley. 
&c. &c. 
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